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PREFACE 


The substance of this volume was originally delivered 
in the form of lectures under the Jayne Memorial 
Trust, at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, in 
March and April, 1927. The title of the lectures was 
“Some Aspects of Life and Conduct.’ In preparing 
them for publication the original four discourses have 
undergone great expansion and the controversial ele- 
ment has assumed an unforeseen prominence. In 
deference to the judgment of my publishers, I have 
recognized this by the adoption of a new title. 

This book attempts in brief space to work through 
the essentials of a large theme. With certain readers, 
I shall stand in this danger: that if I succeed in carry- 
ing them with me in my argument, it will be because 
they agree in advance with my conclusion that the 
life of man is a glorious adventure, of inexpressible 

worth and dignity. On the other hand, disciples of 
those thinkers with whom I here engage in controversy 
are likely, even though my arguments should strike 
them as cogent, to resist conclusions they dislike. I 
can scarcely hope to change their opinion by con- 
vineing them against their will. 

But there is still another class of readers whose 
attention I am most anxious to secure. This class 
embraces the great multitude of those who, being 
young and thoughtful, are not yet wedded to con- 
clusions like those of middle life or old age, the altera- 
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tion of whieh requires something like an emotional 
earthquake, in addition to a clear and convincing 
process of reasoning. Our universities to-day are full 
of students so dazzled by the brilliance and awed by 
the seeming authority of certain powerful popular 
writers as to feel that they can trust nothing of the 
teaching of the past. They suppose it proven that man 
is a mere animal or mechanism, and that neither reli- 
gion nor morals, neither metaphysics nor spiritual phi- 
losophy, has anything to offer that can be accepted by 
a mind really free, devoted to truth alone, and deter- 
mined at all costs to keep itself untainted by supersti- 
tion. 

To such readers I offer these pages. With them I 
share the longing to be a genuinely and thoroughly 
free thinker. I hate mental haziness and cowardice, 
and that deep-seated kind of self-deceiving unveracity, 
that “lie in the soul,” to borrow Plato’s phrase, which 
latterly has been re-christened by the oddly inappro- 
priate name of “rationalizing.” If any belief of mine 
is really due to the mere wish that it were true and not 
to the exercise of disinterested reason—to love of it, 
irrespective of its truth, or to fear and dislike of its 
contrary—I shall welcome criticism that will expose to 
me my error or my self-blindness. 

For thirty years I have striven, in matters intellec- 
tual, to live up to the ideal expressed by the English 
Rationalist Press Association, an ideal which “unre- 
servedly accepts the supremacy of reason, and aims at 
establishing a system of philosophy and ethics verifi- 
able by experience and independent of all arbitrary 
assumptions or authority.” This is no easy standard. 
It demands patience as well as passion for truth, an 
enthusiasm of rare intensity; and the most a man can 
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venture to say for himself is that he honestly tries to 
be loyal to it. 

What, however, one finds is that the eager-minded 
young men and women of our day very often make 
the mistake of supposing freedom of thought to be a 
matter predominantly of denials, of negations. In 
current parlance, the very word “freethinker”’ means 
one who rejects the traditional doctrines of theology— 
that, and nothing more. But it ought to mean some- 
thing quite different. It ought to indicate not what a 
man thinks, but how he thinks. It should denote one 
who has arrived at his affirmations or denials, whatever 
they may be, by proceeding in accordance with the 
method defined in the above quotation; one who 
recognizes the sovereignty of truth, and labors with all 
diligence to believe whatsoever is rationally verifiable, 
and to purge his mind of all that is not. Theology can 
be rejected on authority, as well as accepted on that 
score, and it is actually so rejected by many who un- 
warrantably boast themselves freethinkers. 

My challenge to young men and women, then, is 
that they shall extend to all fields of knowledge and 
speculation the same love and practice of free thought 
that many of them thus far have exercised only in the 
sphere of theology. In particular, I challenge them to 
be as skeptical in their scrutiny of what is offered 
them upon the alleged authority of science, as they are 
with what is tendered for their acceptance in the name 
of Church or Bible. Religion is not the only field in 
which men can fall into superstition. I believe that at 
present there is as much uncritical credulity among 
people called “advanced” as there is in the conventicles 
of “fundamentalist” theology. We are not liberated 
from superstition by exchanging one set of doctrines 
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held on irrational grounds for another adopted on 
grounds equally unsound, but only by weeding out of 
our souls those seeds of self-deception which lead us to 
believe irrationally. 

Accordingly, I invite my readers to consider with me, 
in the ensuing pages, whether certain doctrines, now 
claiming the authority of science, really have that 
warrant, or are. instead, mere baseless dogmas; and also 
to ponder whether the acceptance of these dogmas 
would not necessarily have the effect of destroying our 
sense of the worth of life. If the tenets in question 
can be shown to be devoid of foundation in fact and 
reason (as I here try to show that they are) and if 
their adoption logically lands their partisans in cynical 
pessimism, why should we allow ourselves to be hec- 
tored into accepting them by the mere audacious pre- 
tense that they are the findings of science? And if 
belief in the reality of the Ideal, of the Spiritual Uni- 
verse, 1s found by thorough thinking to be an unescap- 
able conclusion from the facts of our own nature, why 
should we hesitate to accept it merely because it has 
been associated in the past with a number of dogmas 
that we can no longer honestly receive? 

In short, I appeal to fair-minded readers, and espe- 
cially to the young, not to abandon their ideal of free 
rationality, but, on the contrary, to strive after it more 
thoroughly than they now do. And in the arguments 
and conclusions of this book, I hope I may have fur- 
nished them with some points of view and trains of 
thought that will aid them in taking up this challenge. 

My discussion is concerned very largely with Mr. 
John B. Watson, and necessarily deals mainly with the 
grave matters on which I differ from him. I cannot 
pretend to conceal my conviction that his doctrines are 
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both false and ruinously dangerous. But I gladly 
acknowledge the value of many of his experimental 
results, and of the effective impetus he has given by 
developing the technique of the genetic study of habit- 
formation. No sincere scientific effort is ever vain, nor 
is the value of any truth destroyed by the erroneous 
companion opinions of its discoverer. The behaviorist 
method can be applied by others than behaviorists; 
for to its fruitful use the extreme dogmas of Mr. Wat- 
son are in no wise necessary or relevant. To be sure, 
psychology was being studied experimentally long 
before behaviorism was heard of, yet this should not 
detract from our recognition of the real service Mr. 
Watson’s school has rendered by its contributions to 
the technique and methods of that study, as well as 
by its verified results. 

Since this book consists essentially of a single argu- 
ment, developed and illustrated in manifold applica- 
tions, I ask that it may be judged as a whole; and 
that any unfavorable impression formed, say, upon 
the first chapter may be suspended until the entire 
volume has been examined and evaluated. 

It only remains for me to thank the trustees of the 
Jayne Memorial Foundation for the honor they did 
me by inviting me to serve as their lecturer. I trust 
that the effort I have made to think my subject 
through sincerely will render this volume, whatever 
its defects in other respects, not too unworthy of the 
noble citizen whose justly honored career this lecture- 
ship commemorates. | 

And I must also thank the large audiences that lis- 
tened to me in the Philadelphia Academy of Music. 
I offered them rather difficult fare, which they received 
with great patience and kindness. Since the course 
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permitted of only four lectures, each occupying one 
hour, I was compelled to concentrate my argument 
severely; to give, indeed, little more than its bare 
bones. I can but hope that, if this book should fall 
into the hands of any of my hearers, it will clear up 
for them points that could not be sufficiently developed 
and illustrated in the spoken addresses. 
Hotes 


S.S. Aquitania, at Sea, July 14, 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MEANING OF LIFE AND ITS VALUES 


1. Tue Roor CaAusE oF THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS 

He in whose honor these Memorial Lectures have 
been instituted was wont to quote a wise saying of 
Cicero: “Weight should be assigned in every dispute 
to the reasons given, rather than to the authorities 
cited.” 

The benefits of this dictum are peculiarly needed 
by a Jayne Lecturer intrusted with so vast and so 
controversial a theme as that assigned to me. It 
shall be my plan to resort as little as may be to the 
citation of authorities; for, in the Baconian spirit, I 
desire to show the immediate relation of this discus- 
sion to my readers’ own “business and bosoms’’; to 
make them feel it as a personal problem, as some- 
thing that affects every man’s attitude not only to 
the day’s work and the night’s thought, to neighbors, 
friends and enemies, but also to the city street and 
the country landscape, and indeed to the cosmic 
theatre of our little lives. 

Many grave matters which formerly seemed remote 
from us have pressed in upon us during the past thir- 
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teen years. None of us can any longer feel the detach- 
ment of the old, illusorily happy days before 1914, 
when we now read of rumors of wars, interruptions of 
friendly relations among peoples, economic and psy- 
chological obstacles to the intercourse of trade or the 
adjustment of international debts. At last we know 
ourselves to be involved in the whirlpools of social 
unrest and class antagonism whose swirling currents 
seethe and boil in so many nations to-day. All around 
the world rise menacing tides of disturbance; and we 
have learned by sad experience that nothing human | 
is alien to us, if only because there is no trouble threat- 
ening any land which we may not have to share. 
Amid our own prosperity the great malaise lurks 
ominously. To-day it is the farmer who suffers, and 
is resentful; to-morrow it will be the industrial worker 
and the urban taxpayer. ‘The world-wide fact of 
youth’s revolt against all authority and questioning 
of all counsel is a portentous cause of disquietude. 
These difficulties, which among us embitter prosperity, 
in less favored lands add sting and venom to the lash- 
ings of post-war adversities and plagues. 

But it is not with these surface symptoms that we 
are to deal here. Underlying all of them—ultimately, 
as I believe, causing all of them—is a deeper and more 
hidden difficulty. It is at work in a million souls for 
one in which it has risen into consciousness—like the 
bacillus of an epidemic that may decimate a whole 
countryside before a single expert can isolate and iden- 
tify it. This hidden canker is the depreciated estimate 
of the worth of life itself, of the dignity of man, which 
has spread with the spread of science and with those 
misconceptions of the meaning of scientific truth that 
the inexpert public has unawares imbibed. 
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Attention must here be given to grave and difficult 
questions that lie at the root of scientific theories and 
philosophical controversies. But let the reader not sup- 
pose that I am indulging in mere mental gymnastics 
for their own sake, or wasting time on matters that are 
the proper concern only of cloistered theorists—moral- 
ists, logicians, theologians. What we ultimately believe 
about ourselves and the world affects the conduct of 
every one of us. If we grow convinced that man is a 
mere machine, the blindly driven sport of the blind 
dead forces of the world, it must inevitably follow— 
sooner or later, according to our mental clearness or 
dullness—that the zest and joy will go out of our lives, 
the meaning and worth will fade from our tasks, the 
dignity and ecstasy of friendship and love will be 
lost. In short, our whole store of energies will become 
sapped of their strength, the springs of volition snap, 
and our wills sink, as Seeley said, below “‘the suicide- 
mark.” 

For really, when we come to think of it, there could 
hardly be a delusion more extraordinary or more base- 
less than the common idea that “it makes no difference 
what a man believes.” This error arises from our care- 
lessness in failing to distinguish between nominal and 
real creeds—between the formulas and catchwords that 
people repeat without attention or understanding, and 
those genuine and vital beliefs that do verily furnish 
the springs of their action, the efficient motives of their 
conduct. Belief, in the true sense of the word, is the 
very fuel that yields all our motive-power. Who ever 
sowed without hope of harvest? Who ever served 
another without at least the expectation of doing good © 
to that other, even though he did not expect recognition 
and gratitude for the service rendered? What lover 
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can dispense with the faith that the object of his love 
is worthy of it, and the hope that, early or late, his 
devotion will win a response? 

That which is thus true of life’s details is true also 
of life in the large. ‘Man delights not me, nor woman 
neither,” if I am constrained to look on man and 
woman as meaningless and worthless phenomena 
upheaved by the blind surgings of a world itself devoid 
of worth and meaning. If scientific search does really 
and truly result in canceling the difference between 
men and brutes—nay, between both and the machines 
that produce the illusions of the cinematograph and 
vitaphone—then let us not hug the dream that life can 
continue to yield us faith and joy, love and fidelity, 
motives for exertion and creative energy. “Quzttez le 
long espoir et les vastes pensées”’ which have turned 
out to be delusions. Let us abandon our earnest efforts 
of love and service to mankind along with the igno- 
rance or superstition that prompted them, and put the 
swiftest possible end to the futile strivings and the 
irremediable miseries of the human race. Let us not 
allow the blind energies of this soulless world to pro- 
tract their triumphant torture of that sentient unreal- 
ity which we have too long been befooled into regard- 
ing as the spirit of man. We are men, and with stern 
decision let us put away childish things 


This, then, as I conceive it, is our problem: Either 
the absolute worth which we have become habituated 
to ascribing to goodness, truth and beauty, and to the 
human soul which is their revealer and assertor and 
sole guarantor, must be rationally vindicated, or we 
must courageously abandon them, along with the 
dethroned and invalidated powers that for a season 
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tricked them out with the seductive semblance of 
reality. 

That this choice is genuinely forced upon us, I assert 
not as the result of mere logic, but, as will appear, on 
the strength of abundant witness furnished by the life 
and thought of our time. Though as yet they seem 
not to know it, many geniuses who are working in fic- 
tion and drama, art and criticism, have subconsciously 
arrived at this conclusion. Despair lurks behind the 
defiant and jaunty cynicism displayed in a hundred 
successful novels and plays, and peeps out between the 
lines of a thousand of those “criticisms of life” that 
crowd the pages of our books and magazines. 

It was long ago remarked by Mr. Chesterton, in his 
happy way, that for a landlady considering a prospec- 
tive lodger it is more important to inquire into his 
philosophy than into his bank balance. If he holds 
“free” and “advanced” beliefs about private property, 
she will do well either to reject him or to be particu- 
larly vigilant about the silver. And if a man is truly 
convinced that murder is just an esthetic or intel- 
lectual delight (and why should not the investigation 
of a mere complex mechanism be such?), one might 
find it advisable, upon the whole, either to eschew the 
allurements of his society or to make him the furnisher, 
rather than the enjoyer, of the diversion he anticipates. 

In other words, a creed that does not influence con- 
duct is not really a creed at all. Every man’s actual 
beliefs consist of the presuppositions implied in his 
conscious activities. What he thus really, livingly, 
believes may be very different from what he supposes 
himself to believe. Attend to what he habitually and 
customarily does, and if what he says conflicts with this 
record, discount his words. The estimate of life im- 
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plied in his behavior he may never have consciously 
formulated; but you can do it for him, by an analysis 
of the motives and valuations that his acts cannot 
effectively conceal. Had Othello and Cassio possessed 
in advance that knowledge of Iago’s creed which came 
to them too late, the ingenious experiments of that 
accomplished artist would have been cut short at an 
earlier stage. 

My contention, then, is this: If men generally come 
to believe that there is nothing of intrinsic worth and 
dignity in their own nature, and find themselves, on 
grounds of intellectual integrity, coerced into accepting 
the mechanistic or behavioristic estimate of their 
nature and possibilities, that will be the beginning of 
the end of the human adventure, the paralysis of the 
high effort needed to create and to sustain civilization. 
For this momentous conclusion needs must carry in its 
train the eclipse of beauty and happiness, the sapping 
of vital energy, the enfeeblement of the originating 
will. Cities and states are built of hope and faith 
before they are constructed of brick and stone and 
governmental machinery; and these latter materials 
will never be forthcoming if the creative hope and 
faith needed to produce them are destroyed or inhib- 
ited. Men will strive like heroes, often with high and 
fine disinterestedness, for objects that seem to them 
real and good. Let this seeming be illusory; still, so 
long as for them the illusion persists, their efforts will 
not be relaxed. But once they become assured that, 
shadows themselves, they are pursuing shadows, once 
the sustaining fruits and the assuaging waters of the 
distant oasis are certified to be mirage, it would be 
counting on folly more than human to expect per- 
sistence in the now purposeless and goalless effort of 
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the desert march. “It takes a high-souled man,” said 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ‘“‘to move the masses, even 
to a cleaner sty.” Yes! and in that high-souled man 
it takes the belief that the masses are something other 
than hogs. Convince him that his own “high soul” is 
no reality, but an hallucination due to vanity or igno- 
rance, and that nothing in the nature of those to whom 
he ministers would be outraged by the environment of 
swine, and will you not have severed the vital nerve of 
his powers of exertion? Will you not have reduced his 
self-sacrifice to an absurdity, and turned his generosity 
of purpose into an imbecility? To save a human soul, 
a personality, from death or outrage, one would sacri- 
fice one’s life—but to save a mere thing, an avowed 
mechanism? If man were indeed but such a robot, 
Lord Jim’s dishonoring leap from the supposedly 
doomed ship would be the one course rationally com- 
mendable. Cancel the difference between my neighbor 
and my neighbor’s watch, and you reduce my duty 
toward him to nothing more than I owe to his watch. 
To love that thing “as thyself” is beyond any sane 
man’s power. 

Here, then, I believe, we encounter the present and 
growing difficulty of mankind. The nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is said, witnessed the loss of belief in God. The 
first quarter of our own century has lost belief in Man. 
We have won undreamed-of riches from soil and sea, 
from farm and mine. Science has reached out to grasp 
secrets that it hopes will make it master of the whole 
world. But in the moment of success we seem to have 
lost the soul—by losing the right to believe in its 
reality. In the course of learning all things, we have 
learned that we are but things ourselves, and that we 
may not trust in the powers by which we learn. How 
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and why this unforeseen and dismaying dénouement 
has attended our triumphant progress, we must pres- 
ently inquire. 


2. How THE UNBELIEF IN MAn Has Come Azsout 


Meanwhile, consider the judgment that will fall 
to be delivered by some future historian of the scien- 
tific progress and cultural record of the last three- 
quarters of a century. From his mountain outlook, 
the paradoxical and self-annihilating sequence of posi- 
tions, that to us upon the lowland road remains gen- 
erally concealed and unperceived, will be overt and 
astounding. His will be the task of narrating how a 
revolt—a just and necessary revolt—against various 
forms of authority, on behalf of the legitimate claims 
and flaunted rights of the human intellect, has ended 
in the cults of mechanism and behaviorism, with their 
conviction that there is no such reality as the intellect, 
and that there are no rights of man. Free thought 
has progressed to the eloquent and triumphant demon- 
stration of its own impossibility. And he will find 
himself engaged in describing how an undertaking that 
set out by declaring the supreme and unconditional 
claim of truth to man’s allegiance, has at last advanced 
to the conclusion that there is no such thing as objec- 
tively valid truth—because there is no power in man 
by which he can recognize, establish, and appropri- 
ate it.’ 

In like manner, our historian will have the task of 
recording how a revolt that began in the name of 
outraged moral feeling, against unworthy and unethi- 
cal religious conceptions, has ended in the dogma that 


* This I take to be the logically developed verdict of consistent 
pragmatism. 


all 
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there is no independent and trustworthy moral intui- 
tion in the nature of man, and no inherent, objective 
difference between right and wrong. Such a dogma 
naturally follows from the belief that the so-called 
“moral law” registers only the variable convenience 
and self-interest of successive dominant classes— 
priesthoods, monarchies, aristocracies, plutocracies, 
and now, at last, of the victorious and work-shy pro- 
letariat, in rebellion against the unmasked hypocrisies 
of “bourgeois morality.” Huis, too, will be the curious 
labor of detailing the steps by which those who— 
rightly and justly enough—rejected the Augustinian 
and Calvinistic estimate of man as degrading and 
humiliating, have come to be replaced by successors 
who have established, upon the supposed authority 
of science, an account of man more debasing and 
belittling than the blackest page in Calvin’s Institutes. 

Such an historian will be able to depict, with greater 
detachment than as yet is possible, the succession of 
fascinating personalities who by their charm or vigor 
have branded these laming and enervating conclusions 
into the soul of the present generation. He will single 
out the factors of mental environment and personal 
bias that moved the restless and poetic soul of Nietz- 
sche to rejection of the Christian ethic, and indeed of 
any morality erected on the foundation of a real, 
objective difference between right and wrong. He 
will review the eager and energetic researches of Ernst 
Haeckel, and recount his surreptitious mingling of 
facts of science with dogmatizings wholly extra- 
scientific. He will show how that zealous and confi- 
dent generalizer, by combining the known truths and 
the probable hypotheses of evolution with a material- 
istic metaphysic neither known nor probable, but 
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simply assumed as true, naively supposed himself to 
have solved the seven world-riddles that had remained 
without answer up to the year 1899. 

Turning to our own country, our historian will 
exhibit the combination of temperamental peculiarities, 
unfortunate personal experiences, and unexamined 
assumptions, which led the genial and adorable Mark 
Twain to the devastating conclusions about the nature 
and outlook of humanity that he has placed on record 
in the pages of “The Man That Corrupted Hadley- 
burg,” The Mysterious Stranger, and What 1s Man? 
He will also find material for instructive chapters in 
the mental history of the great Henry Adams, and in 
the story of that extraordinarily one-sided process of 
thought and research which resulted in the substitu- 
tion of the Dynamo for the Virgin as the symbol of 
the concealed reality of man. Nor will such a history 
be able to exclude some account of Mr. Brooks Adams’s 
learned and waspish pessimism, as distilled in the 
pages of The Law of Civilization and Decay and The 
Emancipation of Massachusetts. And room will be 
found in this history to place in true perspective those 


curious aberrations now so much in the public eye, and 


consequently blocking the horizon with a seeming 
bulk and solidity that soon will be found absurdly 
illusory. I mean the transiently faddish behaviorism 
of Mr. John B. Watson, the incongruous dogmas of 
Mr. Mencken, and the mechanistic inconsistencies of 
Mr. Clarence Darrow. 

To the ability and charm of “good men gone wrong,” 
such as these, and to the spell naturally thrown over 
the. young by their confident dogmatizings, our his- 
torian will attribute the otherwise unaccountable 
phenomenon of the current acceptance of alleged 
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deliverances of reason which undermine reason, and of 
pessimisms that explain the universe in terms that 
render their own genesis inexplicable. 

The proximate cause of this tide of man-depreciat- 
ing thought is, I believe, a matter essentially simple. 
It is nothing more nor less than a misconception of 
the meaning of some of the ascertained facts of evolu- 
tion, which has arisen as an illogical inference from 
the facts in question. I invite the reader to glance with 
me at these familiar truths and probabilities, that he 
may the better judge whether I am right in my belief 
as to the groundlessness of this inference: 

1. Our pessimists begin with the obtrusive and 
undisputed certainty that man is an animal among 
animals. This, I believe, has not thus far been ques- 
tioned even by the extreme fundamentalists. All the 
facts of man’s individual origin, pre-natal develop- 
ment, birth, maintenance, growth, decline and death, 
make it obvious. 

2. Next comes the doctrine that this animal man is 
descended from “lower” animals, in which there 
appeared no traceable hint of the real or supposed 
powers that hitherto have led man to believe himself 
distinct in kind from his simian ancestors. If this ape- 
pedigree of man cannot be described as an unques- 
tioned fact, still it possesses so high a degree of prob- 
ability as to be adjudged certain by the overwhelming 
majority of those competent to form an opinion. A 
layman in the sciences may therefore scarcely be 
accused of falsification if he ventures to list it as one 
of the established truths of science. Indeed, we may 
say that if even the fundamentalists had genuinely 
based their position on the actual data available 
(instead of affirming a dogmatic foregone conclusion, 
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inspired by an absurd estimate of the authority of a 
text in Genesis), they would agree with the rest of us 
in regarding it as a fact. The detailed structural 
homologies between man and the higher apes, rein- 
forced by the astounding evidence of the blood-test, 
either prove the closest possible consanguinity between 
man and the anthropoids, or testify to an elaborate 
and incredible jest on the part of the Author of 
Nature. For in that case He must be supposed to have 
laid a monstrous false trail for the express purpose of 
misleading human inquirers. If this were conceivable, 
we might expect some innovating theologian to come 
forward with an argument for theism based not, as of 
old, on the supposed marks of prescient and beneficent 
design in nature, but on the evidence in it of a whim- 
sical and irresponsible sense of humor. For the 
present, perhaps, we may excuse ourselves from con- 
sidering this bizarre species of theodicy, and set it down 
provisionally as a fact that man is, as he seems to be, 
the lineal descendant of apes. 

3. The third plank in the evolutionary substruc- 
ture of the current pessimism is the fact that man’s 
mental development has been gradual. There can be 
as little doubt that this is a fact in the life of the 
race as that it is true of each individual. Every child 
is born with the mere rudiments and potentialities of 
mental and moral achievement. Just as his pre-natal 
physical history is most naturally regarded as a brief 
and rapid epitome of the life-story of the human race, 
so is his post-natal mental history most rationally to 
be construed as a summary of the growth of the racial 
mind. In two brief decades, each of us recapitulates 
the major portion of the ascent which it has taken 
the race at least the half-million years dividing us 
from the Pithecanthropus to accomplish. For even 
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though it were true, as the fundamentalists assert, that 
man is not physically related to the apes, still it can- 
not be denied, even by them, that present humanity 
ts descended either from the half-men of the Palzo- 
lithic time, or from creatures closely akin to those 
whose remains have been discovered. ‘These, as is 
proved by the Neanderthal and Piltdown bones, were 
physically intermediate between modern men and 
apes; and it is unthinkable that they were not sim- 
ilarly intermediate in their mental and psychic develop- 
ment. Now, even the Neanderthalers were removed 
by some four thousand centuries from the Javanese 
half-ape; and we are told that another thousand cen- 
turies separate us from them. Here, although the 
length of the time-spans is not precisely determinable, 
we have a tale of solid fact that seems well to justify 
the beautifully worded reflection of Sir William 
Watson: 


In cave and bosky dene 
Of old there crept and ran 
The gibbering form obscene 
That was and was not man. 
With fairer covering clad 
The desert beasts went by; 
The couchant lion had 
More speculative eye, 
And goodlier speech the birds, than we, when we began. 


. . . some random throw 
Of heedless Nature’s die 
’Twould seem, that from so low 
Hath lifted man so high. 
Through untold eons vast 
She let him lurk and cower: 
’Twould seem he climbed at last 
In mere fortuitous hour, 
Child of a thousand chances ’neath the indifferent sky. 
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A soul so long deferred 
In his blind brain he bore, 
It might have slept unstirred 
Ten million noontides more; 
Yea, round him darkness might 
Till now her folds have drawn, 
O’er that enormous night 
So casual came the dawn, 
Such hues of hap and hazard Man’s Emergence wore! * 


4. In these facts, together with the overwhelming 
probability of man’s actual bodily filiation with the 
apes, we have before us the basis of the conclusions of 
our materialists, mechanists, behaviorists, and pessi- 
mists. But it is not the facts themselves that yield 
their doctrines. Rather it is an inference from those 
facts; and an inference, as it seems to me, not only 
unwarranted by them, but quite illogically conjured 
out of them. As St. George Mivart long ago pointed 
out, “it is only by assuming that when two things 
have certain characters in common there can be no 
fundamental difference between them” that the deduc- 
tions of these philosophers can be justified. In other 
words, they essay to make out their case by taking for 
granted that since man is an animal he cannot pos- 
sibly be anything more than an animal. In thus rea- 
soning, they can cite the justly venerated authority of 
Darwin in their support; and we cannot more fairly 
try the issue than by setting their argument forth in 
his words. The following is a passage from the Auto- 
biography of Darwin: 


But then arises the doubt, can the mind of man, which 
has, as I fully believe, been developed from a mind as low 


* Sir W. Watson, The Hope of the World (1898). 
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as that possessed by the lowest animals, be trusted when it 
draws such grand conclusions? * 


And this from a letter written to a friend by Darwin 
in the last year of his life: 


But then with me the horrid doubt always arises whether 
the convictions of man’s mind, which has been developed 
from the mind of the lower animals, are of any value or at 
all trustworthy.* Would any one trust in the convictions of 
a monkey’s mind, if there are any convictions in such a 
mind? 


3. Tur CoNSEQUENCES OF DARWIN’S MISGIVING 


Observe the steps of the argument. In the so-called 
mind of the ape there is no organ, no power, by which 
fact can be discriminated from fiction or illusion, no 
self-verifying criterion which distinguishes the subject 
of experience from its objects and supplies a certainly 
trustworthy attestation of truth in contrast with false- 
hood. The ape can never know a fact as such; that 1s, 
he cannot know what makes a fact differ from a fic- 
tion. He is (presumably) what the Watsonian theory 
of behaviorism declares man to be: a sentient autom- 
aton, driven blindly to make mechanically deter- 
mined responses to everything in the way of stimulus 
thrown up by the phenomenal tide. Between delusion, 
illusion and hallucination on the one hand, and reality 
on the other, it is impossible for him to discriminate. 
What is meant by objectivity, by reality, is a question 
that can never enter the “mind” of any creature below 
man. We may indeed be able to observe in the fum- 

® He is referring specifically to the doctrine of theism, and the 


philosophical arguments adduced in its support. 
“Italics the present writer’s. 
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blings of chimpanzees actions which, if they were 
accompanied by self-consciousness, would indicate an 
endeavor on their part to make this discrimination; 
but what we thus see in the ape’s gropings, it cannot 
see or know in itself. Between the somnambulizing of 
its instinctive or emotional reactions, and what seems 
to us—despite the denials of behaviorism—to be wak- 
ing consciousness, there is a fixed and unbridgeable 
gulf. 

Is, then, the existence in man of this differentiating 
power a reality or an illusion? 

This is the question to which Darwin’s “horrid doubt” 
refers. Let man be merely a more complex ape; let his 
mind be only a quantitative increase of what is already 
present in the simian consciousness; let his greater 
cranial capacity, and his finer sensitivities—if he 
indeed possesses even these—furnish the efficient 
vehicle for no new stage or plane of reality; and how 
can he possess any criterion of the real which the 
ape lacks? How can he discriminate truth from false- 
hood, the actual from the illusory? How shall the 
exaggerated ape, if in him there is no element of 
novelty, accomplish what the common or arboreal ape 
is disabled from doing by its lack of the first rudiment 
of enabling power? 

Darwin was far too sincere and honest a thinker to 
suppress this terrible misgiving when it arose in his 
mind. But his natural-science pursuits had left him 
no such leisure for philosophical reflection, and no such 
taste for it, as might have induced him to work out 
the implications of his “horrid doubt” to the bitter 
end. Had he been spared for some few further years 
of thought and effort, he might have left us a precious 
volume, either to confess that this doubt was justified, 
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and to set forth all its necessary consequences, or to 
acknowledge that the suicidal and impossible results to 
which it inevitably leads had forced him to exchange 
it for another hypothesis. That other hypothesis, 
while of course doing full justice to the ascertained 
facts and massive probabilities of evolution, would yet 
have allowed, we may be sure, for the intercalation 
between apes and men of a new evolutionary depar- 
ture, the emergence in human consciousness of a new 
stage of reality, by virtue of which the grounds of 
certitude, that forever elude the ape, are brought 
within reach of man and made available to him. 

For, consider the alternative. The Darwinian bomb- 
shell does not (as some of our contemporaries light- 
heartedly suppose) shatter only the old and obstructive 
dogmas of morality and theology. Darwin’s inference, 
if it be sound at all, annihilates science as well as 
ethics and religion; that is, it administers the coup de 
grace to Darwinism itself, as much as to Platonism, 
Kantianism, or Christianity. For it cuts away the 
ground from beneath all rational convictions whatso- 
ever, and leaves us all alike floundering in the 
“Serbonian bog” of a universal and all-devouring 
skepticism. It is a denial that invalidates the very fac- 
tors by which it has itself been produced. Not merely 
does Darwin saw through the particular branch of the 
tree of knowledge on which he himself is seated; he 
lays the fatal ax to its trunk also, and finally dyna- 
mites the very roots. No fragment of science, no possi- 
bility of the first halting step of common-sense knowl- 
edge on the road to science, remains to us. All ground 
of distinction between true and false, real and unreal, 
is summarily annihilated. “If there is any conviction” 
in “a monkey’s mind” to the effect, say, that what is 
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real is permanent; that things are ever the same in 
the same relations; that two and two make four uni- 
versally and necessarily (not merely “these two apples 
and those two nuts’), such a conviction is utterly 
untrustworthy; for it is merely the registration on a 
sensitive organism of a supposedly outward impact. 
There is no way to conjure a rational certainty out of 
the collision of two non-rational items called “stimu- 
lus” and “response’’—except (as we shall see) by play- 
ing a mental confidence-trick upon oneself in the use 
of either one or both of these words. Even the loca- 
tion of the stimulus in exterior space is but a dream, 
inexplicably arising in a non-existent consciousness. I 
do not pretend to know (and I suspect that nobody 
can do more than pretend to know) whether there are 
any such convictions in a monkey’s mind. My agnos- 
ticism on the question leans heavily in the direction 
of denial. The point is merely that, if there were, 
they would be untrustworthy; and the logical infer- 
ence therefrom is that, if man is in every essential 
identical with the ape—merely a more of the same 
quality, neither containing nor mediating any new 
power—the parallel convictions in man, on which all 
knowledge is built, are equally baseless. 

In other words, it follows, by a logic from which 
Darwin did not shrink, though most of his followers 
seem either afraid or oblivious of it, that with the 
acceptance of the dogma that man differs from the 
ape “only in degree and not in kind,” all knowledge, 
and all possibility of knowledge whatsoever, collapses. 
Darwinism itself, behaviorism, mechanism—all science 
and all supposed conclusions from it—go down in one 
great ruin, together with the observations and experi- 
ments that yielded them. “Za derniére démarche de 
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la raison” turns out to be the demonstration of its own 
futility and the achievement of its suicide. 


4. Tur ANANTHROPISM ° OF Dr. JOHN B. WATSON 


Such I verily believe to be the condition of unrealized 
intellectual bankruptcy into which many of our 
present-day theorists have fallen. Elsewhere I have 
tried to press this charge home against Mr. James 
Harvey Robinson’s popular treatise on The Mind in 
the Making.’ It is no less true of the much-advertised 
Watsonian behaviorism. This author’s confident denials. 
of the existence of consciousness, of mental life, and 
of thought in any intelligible sense of the term, invali- 
date and discredit the very powers by which he essays: 
to establish his conclusions. He uses logic to anni-' 
hilate logic, and reasons that reason is an unreality. 
He limits the capacity of man to the reception of 
sensory stimuli, and to automatic reactions thereto, 
determined utterly by the force of the stimuli and 
the elasticity and strength of the muscles and nerves 
they coerce. Thought, he declares, is nothing but 
speech, uttered or silent; and human speech is totally 
indistinguishable in principle from the sounds that 
issue from the phonograph record as it revolves under 
the touch of the needle. Thus it is strictly accurate to 
say that if we find ourselves moved to accept the 
doctrine of behaviorism, as the result of reading or 
hearing Mr. Watson; our sole authority for such a 

*I take the liberty of coining this term (formed on the analogy 
of atheism, agnosticism, anesthetic, etc.) to denote the theory that 
denies the existence of consciousness and mental life. A new theory 
may perhaps justify the invention of a new word to designate it. 

*See the essay entitled “Are We Wiser or Better Than Our 


ae in my volume, As J Was Saying (Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1923). 
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decision would be Mr. Watson’s larynx and chest- 
muscles. He tells us this himself.’ 

Note, in this connection, that according to this radi- 
cal innovator, all such terms as “I” and “he,” “thought” 
and “memory,” “reflection,” “deliberation,” “judg- 
ment,” and every other word that, instead of referring 
to the ever-changing body, implies a continuously self- 
identical personal power that uses it, are strictly a 
mythological jargon, as remote from scientific verity 
as the nomenclature of the Greek pantheon. Mr. Wat- 
son must feel uneasy in his scientific conscience when- 
ever he uses a personal pronoun, or a phrase conveying 
a deliberated rational judgment. For, according to 
him, the expression “I think” means this: “A stimulus 
from the environment has acted on my skin” (or, as 
the case may be, “on my visceral nerves’) “and set in 
motion a series of responses and substitute stimuli 
which form incipient words. These roll themselves off 
in automatic sequence, each response becoming in turn 
a substitute stimulus to the next in order.” ° 

Even in this explanation, the cloven hoof of the old 
“hifalutin” personalistic mythology shows through in 
the word my. For in it, as in any personal pronoun, 
is unavoidably contained the whole “superstition” of 
the supposedly non-existent ego. Behaviorism fur- 
nishes no principle of unity and continuity whatever.” 
If by metaphor we permit ourselves still to use the 
word “thought,” we should, as William James once 


_ " Hence the witty and not unjustified definition: “A behaviorist 
eee enn ceo aer who has made up his wind-pipe that he has no 
mind. 

*These words are mine, but they correctly summarize Mr. 
Watson’s teaching. 

*“Thoroughgoing denial of the ego destroys the identity of a man 
from moment to moment, as effectually as from life to life.’— 
Edmond Holmes, The Creed of Buddha. 
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suggested, say not “I think,” but “It thinks’—the 7t 
being here the same elusive nonentity to which refer- 
ence is made in the phrase “It rains.” 

Having in the successive chapters of his book 
destroyed seriatim every single one of the elements of 
personality, Mr. Watson in his final chapter, albeit 
somewhat shamefacedly and apologetically, announces 
his intention of retaining the word “personality.” 
“The behaviorist,’ he says (this being his favorite 
synonym for himself), “through some perversity of his 
nature is trying to keep the term ‘personality,’ 
because it does fit so beautifully into his general psy- 
chological system.” It does—as beautifully as the. 
smile of the departed Cheshire cat fits into the story 
of Alice in Wonderland, a work of which Mr. Watson’s | 
book often reminds the reader. , 

Of course, he hastens to explain that by personality 
he means something entirely different from anything 
which the word has ever before been understood to 
mean. For it, as for all the psychological terms he 
finds indispensable, he provides a Watsonian sense that 
is first cousin to the Pickwickian. With him “per- 
sonality” stands for man considered “as an assembled 
organic machine ready to run.” Then follows a deli- 
eately poetical comparison between man'and an auto- 
mobile *°—in which Mr. Watson curiously overlooks 

to« Let us try to think of man as an assembled organic machine 
ready to run. I mean nothing very difficult by this. Take four 
wheels with tires, axles, differentials, gas engine, body; put them 
together and we have an automobile of a sort. The automobile 
is good for certain kinds of duties. Depending upon its make-up, 
we use it for one kind of job or another.... In a similar way this 
man, this organic animal, this John Doe, who so far as parts are 
concerned is made up of head, arms, hands, trunk, legs, feet, toes, 
and nervous, muscular and elandular systems eats 1S good for 


certain jobs.’”—J. B. Watson, Behaviorism (1925), p. 216. The 
italics are Mr. Watson’s own. 
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the trifling detail that an automobile has to have a 
driver. Man, on his showing, is like an automobile that 
fuels and oils, drives and steers itself. Man is a 
machine which, without consciousness, thought or 
mental life, invents and controls other machines. It is 
a beautiful simplification,—provided we permit our 
theorist to re-introduce surreptitiously, under the guise 
of mechanistic terms, all the meaning which he has 
labored to evaporate out of the natural language of 
personality. 

At this point we may pause to address to Messrs. 
Watson, Darrow and Mencken, a question which it 
would really be interesting and helpful to have them 
answer. Do they, or do they not, believe the universe 
to express a purpose, or a number of purposes? Appar- 
ently they do not. Apparently, their chief desire 
is to eliminate all thought of any intending mind 
and originating will from the scheme of things. 
Since they carefully erase these from man, they can 
hardly be supposed to locate them in the matter 
and force of which man, in their views, is the 
momentary vortex. But if this be so, why are 
they so eager to demonstrate that man is a machine? 
For of all words in human language that reek of 
design, purpose and will, the word “machine” is the 
crown and flower. Before the crudest of palzeolithic 
(or eolithic) tools could be constructed, there must 
have been present, to the mind of its semi-simian 
fabricator, the conception of an end that was desired, 
and the carefully deliberated selection of the means 
thereto. A stone knife or ax, before it existed—to say 
nothing of that marvelous contrivance, the wheel— 
called for the same originative powers as are now 
demanded by the urge toward television, or toward 
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the elimination of “static” from the radio. That. is, 
something as yet unexperienced must have been men- 
tally visioned as possible and desirable, and some 
means of attaining it must have been thought out in 
advance. Was any machine ever constructed by acci- 
dent? Is it humanly possible to imagine such a thing? 
Could the linotype have come into being save through 
the far-ranging ingenuity of one who wished to set 
type faster than it can be set by hand? Can we, even 
in fantasy, trace the sewing-machine to anything less 
than the mind of one familiar with the art of sewing, 
and desirous of expediting it? And can man, the most 
miraculously complex of mechanisms, if he be a 
mechanism at all, express anything less—or other— 
than the most ultra-humanly complex purpose? To 
call man a machine is to postulate, instantly and inevi- 
tably, an end that he is created to attain, and a mind 
and will that framed him for that end. Thus do the 
mechanists, in attempting to banish all teleology from 
the world, unwittingly re-introduce it more emphati- 
cally than ever. “Mentem expellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret.” 

I have cited Mr. Watson in this connection, because 
he is the one man who has had the courage to carry to 
its logical conclusion the implicit argument of all who 
declare that the pressures from without and from within 
by which man is determined are strictly sub-rational 
forces, chemical and physical. Once intelligence is thus 
declared to be the product of unintelligence, the denial 
of its reality is foreordained. If we ask by what right 
Mr. Watson attributes validity to logical processes (and 
he presumably believes in his own, at least), his reply, I 
suppose, would be that we must accept them. But for 
him this “must” can only express the same sort of neces- 
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sity that operates when, say, a bump arises in sequence 
to a blow on the head, or a cough or sneeze follows an 
irritation of the throat or nose. Hitherto men have 
supposed that there was a fundamental difference 
between the two meanings of the word “must,” illus- 
trated in saying, “We must suppose a cause for every 
effect,” and in saying, ‘““‘We must bleed when cut.” 
That is, a difference has been alleged between rational 
necessity and physical necessity. This difference Mr. 
Watson cancels, by canceling reason as anything other 
than a fancy name for a process no more truly rational 
than the talking of a parrot or a phonograph record. 
He therefore, I presume, will be unmoved by the criti- 
cism that there is no rational force in his arguments 
for behaviorism; for he will reply, “Neither is there 
any rational force in any other arguments. ‘Reason’ 
is a ‘hifalutin’ and fantastic name for one particular 
mode of operation of the universal force, and that 
force is purely physical and chemical. Man is a 
machine. The body is the mind. That is to say, 
there is no mind.” Well, if so, then belief or disbelief 
in behaviorism—or anything else—is like the spelling 
of Mr. Samuel Weller’s name. “It all depends upon 
the taste and fancy” of the believer. 

To readers familiar with the history of modern 
philosophy it will be at once apparent that the journey 
from Darwin’s “horrid doubt” to the conclusions of 
Mr. Watson is but a belated repetition, with slight and 
unessential variations, of the course of the sensational- 
istic philosophy, from the first innocent-looking 
assumptions of John Locke to the final confession of 
bankruptcy that terminated the progress of David 
Hume’s thinking. Locke denied to man the possession 
of any “innate ideas,’”’ and reduced the so-called mind 
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to a tabula rasa,’ which is practically equivalent to the 
sensitive mechanism of Mr. Watson. Hume, with his 
unsurpassed clearness of thought, saw that on this 
assumption any possible principle of substantia- 
tion, either for mind or matter, is excluded. If in the 
mind of man there is no originating and organizing 
power, but only a passive receptivity, the entire con- 
tents of his consciousness are reduced to the level of 
what Hume called “impressions and ideas”—meaning 
sensations, and the fainter copies or images of them 
that survive in memory. Mr. Watson, that stern 
rigorist, will not permit us to speak of a “memory- 
image.” ** The term sounds too personal, and he has 
a refined antipathy to personal expressions. Well, 
let him choose whatever term he likes to denote that 
wordless phantasm, say, of one’s own house that one 
really does seem to see when one is absent from it. 
This class of epiphenomena alone, however named, was 
permitted by Hume to share with immediately pres- 
ent sensations the evacuated territory of the human 
mind. 

But if this is all that constitutes our consciousness or 
awareness, it is very evident that all such pretended 
items of knowledge as mathematical principles and 
laws of nature are the emptiest of fictions. For even 
if we can continue without absurdity to use the term 
“knowledge’—1.e., to speak of knowledge without a 


11 [atin phrases are always impressive. This one means a “shaven 
tablet” of wax, ready to be written or printed on. In our day Locke 
would probably have substituted the photographic negative as his 
figure of speech. | 

12“T assume, of course, that ‘images,’ those ghostlike ‘memory’ 
pictures of objects not present to the senses, have been given up 
in psychology.”—Op. cit., p. 213. He assumes it “of course’”—but 
gives not the shadow of a fact to justify the assumption, which is 
made for no reason on earth except that if memory-images are 
realities his dogma cannot be true. 
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knower—we are obviously under compulsion to 
restrict its scope exclusively to sensations and memories 
of them. Yet the very framework of knowledge in 
the proper sense—the very condition of any possibility 
of science—must be something that never is or can 
be given in sensation. Knowledge is a texture of 
relations. It consists not of data but of facts, 1.e., 
things made, not merely found. The very word fact 
attests by its derivation a subconscious recognition of 
the metaphysical operation natural to the human 
mind. Denude science of its universal postulates— 
take away the intuitions of time, space and causality, 
none of which can be construed as responses to stimuli 
—eject the very concept of law: and what remains? 
Only a chaos of immediate sense-impressions, of which 
nothing whatsoever can be predicated. Even the term 
“nature” becomes a mythological imposture; for in it 
a unified system of relations is palmed off upon us, 
which those who have contended that there is in our 
make-up no power to afford it warranty have not the 
slightest right to posit. 

That this picture is colored by no forced construc- 
tion or exaggeration of my own I need not explain to 
any instructed reader. I am but repeating Hume’s 
own explicit confession.** And present-day readers 


** “Adopting the premises and method of Locke, he [Hume] 
cleared them of all illogical adaptations to popular belief, and 
experimented with them on the body of professed knowledge, as 
one only could who had neither any twist of vice nor any bias for 
doing good, but was a philosopher because he could not help it. 

“As the result of the experiment, the method, which began with 
professing to explain knowledge, showed knowledge to be impossible. 
Hume himself was perfectly cognisant of this result, but his suc- 
cessors in England and Scotland would seem so far to have been 
unable to look it in the face. They have either thrust their heads 
again into the bush of uncriticised belief or they have gone on 
elaborating Hume’s doctrine of association, in apparent forgetful- 
ness of Hume’s own proof of its insufficiency to account for an 
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will probably attach even greater weight to the frank 
admission of William James that his own favorite doc- 
trine of “radical empiricism’ collapses before the neces- 
sity of inserting among phenomena that network of 
unexperienced relations without which everyday think- 
ing and language itselfi—to say nothing of science— 
would be impossible.** 


5. Ir BEHAviornismM WERE TRUE, How Coutp We 
Know It? 


In short, we find ourselves constrained to address to 
Mr. Watson and the mechanists the very question 
which the study of Hume provoked in the mind of 
Kant: How, on your showing, 1s knowledge possible? 

Mr. Watson is under obligation to inform us how 
a mechanism—an “assembled organic machine,” which 
does nothing and can do nothing but respond to 
sensory stimuli, peripheral or visceral—can arrive at 
the assertion of a fact—which means a phenomenon 
determined by relations of thought. He denies the 
-existence of ‘‘consciousness”’ and declares mental life 
a sheer fiction. Setting aside for the moment the 
obtrusive fact that he thus throws away the right to 
use the pronoun “I,” or any personalistic term what- 
intelligent, as opposed to a merely instinctive or habitual, experi- 
ence.’—T. H. Green, General Introduction to Hume’s Philos. Works, 
Molise Dp. 2. 

To become convinced of the truth of this criticism, the reader 
who lacks leisure or inclination to digest the whole of Hume’s 
Treatise of Human Nature should master Section VII of Part I 
and the Appendix to Part II. 

** Writing to Dickinson Miller (in Letters, Vol. II, p. 236), James 
speaks of the relations inserted by the mind among experiences 
(without which, of course, they are not truly experiences at all) as 
a consideration that “it seems to me, breaks down radical empiri- 


cism, Which I hate to do; and I can’t yet clearly see my way out of 
the quandary.” (Italics mine.) 
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ever, we desire to learn from him how any general 
proposition can be known to be true. We say, for 
example, “Snow is colder than rain.” Snow and rain 
cannot be simultaneously present. In order therefore 
that they may be compared, there must be a continu- 
ously self-identical knower, who, having before taken 
the temperature of snow, retains the result of the 
experiment in his consciousness, and so is able to com- 
pare it with the result of a similar experiment on rain. 
Whether the two measurements are separated by a 
minute or a decade makes no difference from the stand- 
point of one who denies the existence of consciousness, 
mental life, and the ego. The rational result of Mr. 
Watson’s denials is the reduction of knowledge to the 
limits of immediately present sensation—to the mere 
awareness that a feeling is felt; and, even at that, he 
cannot, consistently with his own principles, tell us 
by whom or by what it is felt. 

But science requires a vastly greater and more dar- 
ing flight of reason than the assertion (itself impossible 
on behavioristic principles) of a quantitatively deter- 
mined relation between a single present and a single 
past phenomenon. Out of such singular propositions 
—even if, in the absence of consciousness and mental 
life, it were possible for them to possess rational cer- 
tainty—science could never be constructed. As every- 
body knows, it is by ascribing universal truth and 
validity to the statement of relations arrived at by 
means of a single crucial and duly verified experiment 
that science becomes possible. Nobody ever supposed 
that the “law of gravitation” means that the New- 
tonian determinations apply only to the particular 
bodies and motions, masses and velocities, upon which 
Newton experimented. What we mean by calling it a 
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law is that the relations established in the observed 
cases hold good of all bodies throughout the universe, 
were true a million years ago, and will be no less true 
a million years hence. Although the nature of the 
causal nexus among phenomena be utterly inscrutable, 
nevertheless we take leave to affirm its universality 
and invariability (for it is, I venture to think, invari- 
ability rather than necessity that 1s really meant in 
statements of the nature and constancy of causality). 

Mr. Watson, therefore, it would seem, is in the fol- 
lowing predicament: 

a. Unless justification can be found for thus assert- 
ing the truth of propositions which, as Huxley said, 
“cannot be proved by any amount of experience,” 
science is impossible. Mr. Watson’s psychology, and 
the physiology on which he chiefly grounds it, would in 
that case be mere heaps of sand—that is, vast aggre- 
gations of alleged fact and inference, no grain of which, 
from first to last, would have any rational relation 
to cement it and other similar grains together to form 
a solid reality. None of the “facts” Mr. Watson sets 
forth would be worthy of belief, for none could present 
any credential warranting its acceptance. 

b. But if we have only the powers to which Mr. 
Watson would limit us, no such general assertions can 
ever be justified. For, on his showing, each man is 
merely a fictitiously unified multiplicity_of stimulable 
sense-centres, possessing the peculiarity that the reac- 
tion of one to its stimulus sets off the others, like fire- 
works, in a series determined not by reason (since 
mental life is a “fiction” ) but by the fortuitous sequence 
of their earlier excitations and responses. The neces- 
sary reaction of an organic machine to a stimulus 
can never become the rationally valid judgment of 
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a relation among stimuli, still less the assertion 
that this relation obtains universally among bodies 
that have never addressed the organism in the way 


of stimulus. 

Hence I conclude that if behaviorism were true, it 
never could have been known to be so; since the kind 
of automaton it substitutes for man could never be a 
knower—of behaviorism or anything else. And in gen- 
eral it is true to say that when biological or mechanistic 
philosophers set out to disprove man’s possession of 
any and all powers different in kind from those of the 
ape, they achieve the delusive appearance of success 
only by making free use of those very powers the 
existence of which they deny. They feel themselves at 
liberty—Mr. Watson perpetually does so—to treat 
sensation as equivalent to thought, whereas the two 
belong to different worlds, and to regard a “verbal 
stimulus’ as identical with the perception of the mean- 
ing which the words convey. They unhesitatingly 
confuse a sensory stimulus with our perception of the 
thought-determined object to which we refer it, to say 
nothing of refusing to distinguish between a physical 
or neural excitation and the awareness of oneself as 
stimulated. Rather than commit the unpardonable 
offense of appearing to countenance “dualism” or 
“interactionism,” they construct their facile and too- 
simplified theory by slurring over and thrusting out of 
sight all the essential facts for which they have under- 
taken to account. They end up with a stuffed dummy 
as a substitute for the living, thinking man with whom 
they began. What is done with the body they blandly 
assume to be done by the body. And, all the time, 
they remain oblivious of the paralogism they are com- 


mitting by utilizing, in proof of the truth of what they 
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say, sciences that obviously never could have come 
into existence if what they say were true. 

The difference between behaviorists and the rest of 
us is brought out most simply by considering the dif- 
ference between these two prepositions, by and with. 
Mr. Watson so dislikes the appearance of contradic- 
tion into which (he says) certain psychologists fall, 
who first profess the doctrine of psycho-physical par- 
allelism and then explain the phenomena involved in 
terms of interactionism, that he cuts the Gordian knot 
of this insoluble difficulty. He denies both parallelism 
and interactionism, and discharges psychology alto- 
gether except as a fancy name for a department of 
physiology. The office of physiology is to tell us what 
the body is; that of psychology, what it does or can do. 
All that ordinary psychology and common _ sense 
declare to be done with the body, Mr. Watson holds 
to be done by the body. 

Now nobody, I suppose, questions that in every 
human activity the body is instrumental. From the 
first sensation of the squirming child to the last calcu- 
lation made by Newton or Einstein in determining the 
laws of the attractions and motions of matter, there 
takes place, we are all content to assume, a physical 
process—be it cerebral, visceral or peripheral—cor- 
relative to every psychic process. The difficulty in 
admitting or understanding this is neither greater nor 
less now than it was in the days of Socrates. If Plato’s 
Phaedo reports him correctly, Socrates gently chaffed 
certain of his contemporaries for falling into the very 
absurdity innocently repeated by Mr. Watson, of con- 
founding the physical conditions required for the per- 
formance of certain actions with their mental and 
moral causes. Now, as then, we are constrained to 
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say, with Sir Thomas Browne, “We are men, and we 
know not how.” Ordinary human beings, however, 
are content to recognize a fact even though they can- 
not explain it. The scientific method pursued by be- 
haviorism is to deny any fact it cannot explain, and 
jeer at those who continue to recognize and grapple 
with the difficulty which such a fact raises. Well, so 
be it. I suspect that Socrates, Kant and Tyndall, not 
to mention Mr. Graham Wallas, will survive even the 
scorn of Mr. Watson; and that he in turn may come in 
for a little badinage on the score of his trick of deny- 
ing the reality of everything that cannot be directly 
observed and measured. 

For this is what he does. This sweeping denial is 
his infallible dogma. For the avowed reason that the 
soul of man has never been seen or found in a test- 
tube, and that nobody has ever “come into relation- 
ship” with it, Mr. Watson denies its existence.*” That 
is, because a reality which nobody pretends is spatial, 
or physically quantitative, cannot be caught occupying 
space or be quantitatively measured, it isn’t there; it 
is a nonentity. And as with the inclusive term soul, 
so with the subordinate terms that distinguish its 
various modes of activity: consciousness, subconscious- 
ness, and mental life are all dismissed outright; thought 
is retained only as the misnomer for a physical proc- 
ess, the thinker being cashiered; and even instinct is 


*® “All psychology except behaviorism is dualistic. That is to 
say, we have both a mind (soul) and a body. This dogma has 
been present in human psychology from earliest antiquity. No 
one has ever touched a soul, or has seen one in a test-tube, or has in 
any way come into relationship with it as he has with the other 
objects of his daily experience. Nevertheless, to doubt its exist- 
ence 1s to become a heretic,” ete., ete—Op. cite p. 4: 

Observe that Mr. Watson uses “mind” as synonymous with “soul.” 
This means that he denies the existence of mind. 
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frowned upon, with the intimation that its resigna- 
tion would be acceptable. 

Surely the dictum that nobody has ever “in any way 
come into relationship” with the soul is a little ven- 
turesome? Not (say) in reading Shakespeare, or Plato, 
or the Bible? Or in the experiences of friendship and 
love? Clearly, anything that could be “touched” 
or “seen in a test-tube” would ipso facto not be a soul, 
which by definition is non-spatial and non-quantita- 
tive. Yet the soul’s lack of tangibility and visibility 
is to be held as proving its unreality! 

But let that pass. It will suffice to point out that 
every reason Mr. Watson gives for dismissing mind, 
soul, or consciousness as unreal, applies totidem verbis 
to force as well. And that here we may not seem to be 
speaking upon our own inexpert authority, others, 
whom he may not rank so far beneath him, shall speak 
for us. Answering a critic in his well-known essay on 
“Science and Morals,’ Huxley points out that the 
materialists, whose dogmas he “heartily disbelieves,” 
are wont to talk about forces “as if they had samples 
of them many years in bottle’; whereas in truth the 
term force is “nothing but a name for the cause of 
motion.” By Mr. Watson’s reasoning, therefore, force 
isa fiction. Wesee and handle only body, or “matter” ; 
force is an inference. The word “electricity,” for 
example, is a counter used to designate the unknown 
cause posited to explain certain motions with which 
we have become familiar. But those most expert in 
arranging paths for these motions and devising ways 
for making them serve our ends, are foremost in con- 
fessing utter ignorance of their cause. Lord Kelvin, 
for instance, after half a century of research, emphati- 
cally disclaimed any knowledge of the force itself whose 
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manifestations he manipulated and measured; and Mr. 
Edison goes so far as to declare that “nobody will ever 
know” what electricity is. We need not press Mr. 
Edison to tell us how he knows this, for it is plain 
that he is speaking rhetorically, and that all he really 
intends by his remark is to emphasize the complete- 
ness of his own, and our, present ignorance. 

But although the essence of all the supposed 
“forces” of nature is thus inscrutable—although in 
every case it eludes direct observation and measure- 
ment as completely as do mind and consciousness— 
nobody ventures to deny the existence of these forces. 
Yet by Mr. Watson’s logic this denial should be made. 
If “Voodooism” is a proper term for the hypothesis of 
the subconscious as used by Freud and others,’* must 
it not also apply to the whole regiment of separately 
named forces, postulated by the physicist as distinct 
in reality, as well as separable in thought, from the 
motions of matter, which assuredly are all he can see 
and measure? 

Per contra, if the real existence of a plexus of forces 
(or a single force, variously named as it is variously 
manifested) is a legitimate, because an indispensable, 
hypothesis for the physicist, not questioned even by 
Mr. Watson, then what should deter the psychologist 
or the plain man from the equally natural, rational and 
inevitable assumption of a reality of mind, soul, or con- 
sciousness, related to the body and its activities anal- 
ogously as force is related to matter? If the monistic 
conscience of Mr. Watson can reconcile itself to the 

*® “Psycho-analysis (based largely upon religion, introspective 
psychology, and Voodooism).”—Op. cit., p. 18. It is unfortunate 


that Mr. Watson could not have spared a sentence in which to 


tell us on what religion psycho-analysis is based. We should really 
like to know. 
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shameless “dualism” or “interactionism” of force and 
matter, why should it be so impossible to accept pro- 
visionally, pending further enlightenment, the apparent 
disparateness of consciousness and body? I declare 
this distinction to be an inevitable assumption, for 
Mr. Watson himself has never written, and never can 
write, a single sentence—even in denial of it—without 
himself tacitly making it. He can no more fail to dis- 
tinguish between himself as knower and his body as 
known, his mind as mover and his body as thing 
moved, than any other thinker can. Indeed, in his 
somewhat wholesale assertions about the amount of 
control to be exercised by “the behaviorist’ over other 
people’s conduct, not only does he contradict his own 
avowed doctrine of determinism—by thus making 
future events as contingent as the freest of free-willers 
ever supposed them to be—but he assumes himself 
to be absolutely exempt from the mindless tyranny 
of “stimulus and response” to which he cheerfully 
resigns, or for high purposes proposes to subject, the 
rest of humanity. 


6. DENIAL OF EVOLUTION By EvOLUTIONISTS 

And now observe, that it is particularly those who 
profess and call themselves evolutionists who are thus 
anxious to cancel all the differences between men and 
animals, between animals and vegetables, and between 
vegetables and inorganic substances. According to this 
wisdom, we are asked to conclude that in the course of 
evolution nothing new ever emerges; there occurs only 
a perpetual re-shuffling and re-combining of what 
already exists. As Bergson summarized this view in 
his attack upon it, “Radical mechanism implies a 
metaphysic in which the totality of the real is postu- 
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lated complete in eternity, and in which the apparent 
duration of things expresses merely the infirmity of 
a mind that cannot know everything at once.” ** 
Indeed, according to Nietzsche, the totality of the real 
is complete in time. This is the basis of his re-asser- 
tion of the ancient doctrine of Eternal Recurrence. 
In his view, time is infinite and matter finite. There- 
fore, every possible permutation and combination of 
the atoms of matter must again and again recur—at 
what unimaginably vast intervals soever—in the never- 
ending rhythms of inexhaustible time. Since Nietz- 
sche’s day, ions and electrons have taken the place 
of atoms in the working hypotheses of science. But 
so long as physics sticks to the indestructibility of 
whatever underlies “matter,” and to the persistence 
and equivalence of forces, the premises of Nietzsche’s 
argument will remain what they were for him. The 
“material” phenomena of the universe become a 
gigantic set of dice, manipulated by no thrower, but 
propelled and sprawled about by force of the energies 
locked within them. And just as every possible 
combination of dots on a set of dice must occur 
not once only, but infinitely many times, if the dice 
are thrown everlastingly, so in like manner will all 
the possible combinations of matter recur eternally. 
Nietzsche therefore was wont to find, in the inference 
that the present life—the same events in the same order 
—must be lived through again and again, the motive 
for living the present life worthily; that is to say, 
in such fashion that one could will its recurrence. 
Our present-day mechanists and behaviorists do not 
follow Nietzsche in this genuinely poetical vision which 
he mistook for a piece of scientific philosophy. What 


*" Creative Evolution, p. 39, 
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they do offer us is a doctrine, called evolution, which 
turns out on examination to be the denial of any real 
evolution at all. For this is what the reduction of all 
life to mechanism really involves. Nothing happens 
but the perpetual distribution and redistribution of 
the same “matter’—if we may still use that term to 
denote the unknown substratum of phenomena. 

We are not, of course, entitled to assume a priori 
that such a theory is untrue. The business of science 
is to discover with rigid impartiality what 7s, and not 
to falsify its picture of existence by coloring and shad- 
ing it with men’s subjective preferences as to what 
ought to be. I do not therefore presume to dismiss 
this merely distributive sort of evolution without a 
hearing. But it must abide our questioning: especially 
the essential question, whether it is consistent with and 
adequate to the facts for which it professes to account. 

In this part of my argument I need do little more 
than repeat and summarize the contentions of Bergson. 

Given the indestructibility of “matter” (or of what- 
ever nuclei of energy, underlying the phenomena 
encountered by our senses, are pointed to by that 
term), it is clear that every assemblage of its 
constituents must be, at least theoretically, reversible. 
Any house of matter can be taken to pieces brick by 
brick and re-combined, either in its former order or in 
some other. For there can be nothing in the assem- 
blage of particles, as aggregated, which was not dis- 
tributed among them prior to the combination. This 
proposition, as we have said, formed part of the basis 
of Nietzsche’s doctrine of Eternal Recurrence. Clearly, 
in a world that furnishes infinite time for the assem- 
bling and re-dividing of a finite (though unimaginably 
vast) capital of “matter,” every possible combination 
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of the parts must necessarily recur; and any process 
of combination must be in the strictest sense reversible, 
by the successive subtraction of the parts in the same 
order as that in which they had first been added 
together. 

Obviously, too, if man is only a mechanism, the 
same must be true of him. The series of feelings which 
produce the “illusions” of consciousness and mental 
life, were they nothing but the necessary effects of a 
series of stimuli, could be retraced in inverse order. 
If the physical happenings between noon of yesterday 
and to-day could be reversed, then by this process our 
state of consciousness could be carried back to what 
it was yesterday at noon. Now is such a reversal of a 
sequence of mental or psychic phenomena even 
imaginable? 

Here I recognize that I am in the predicament of 
being unable to state the problem for the behaviorist 
in terms which he will admit to be legitimate. Natu- 
rally, when the question at issue is whether conscious- 
ness exists at all, it must seem illogical to ask whether 
the growth of consciousness can be inverted. But the 
fault here is hardly mine. I am in debate with thinkers 
who would disarm their opponents by reducing them 
to dumbness; who flout as mythological the entire 
vocabulary of common sense, yet at the same time 
appropriate to themselves all its benefits concealed 
under the cloak of an equivocal use of mechanistic 
jargon. Their chief card-trick is played with the word 
“response,” which for them should mean an automatic 
and immediate physical response, like that of the 
billiard-ball to the cue, but into which they sur- 
reptitiously pack any amount of deliberation, of reflec- 
tion, of weighing of alternatives, and of voluntary 
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decision. Thus a “response,” when they finish with 
it, is a response to a self-originated conscious judg- 
ment, and is not caused, but only distantly occasioned, 
by the original impact of the sensory stimulus. 

Let it suffice, then, to ask the behaviorist whether 
he can imagine the subtraction from himself of all 
the impressions, feelings and ideas of which he has 
been aware during the past four-and-twenty hours. 
He can experience no difficulty in imagining changes 
in the material organism by which all that has hap- 
pened to it in that period could be canceled and made 
as though it had never been. But he may safely be 
defied to imagine the like change in whatever it may 
be that he continues to call himself. For, as Bergson 
once for all pointed out, our states of consciousness 
are not a mere numerical, discrete multiplicity. They 
are successive modifications of a continuous unity; 
that is, a “concrete multiplicity.” When, for instance, 
we pass from joy to sorrow, what happens is not the 
addition of sad feelings to joyous ones; nor is it merely 
such a change as that which comes over a landscape 
when the sun is hidden by clouds. For the new state 
at once supersedes, qualifies, and is qualified by the 
preceding state of joy, and thus enters as a pervasive 
ingredient into the entire range of consciousness. Each 
new experience has this effect of penetrating to the 
very roots of the time-spanning unity that we call the 
self. Since, then, new states of consciousness are not 
mere numerical and quantitative additions, but rather 
are analogous to new substances added to a chemical 
compound which change its entire nature, they cannot, 
even in imagination, be withdrawn in such wise as to 
restore the consciousness to what it was prior to their 
advent. Not only can we never step twice into the 
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same river, as the old Greek observed, but we ourselves 
are not the same the second time we wade in. And 
yet there must be an unchanging element or self in 
us to enable us to perceive, as we do, that we are 
changed. 

What is thus true of our own states of conscious- 
ness is true of life in its every phase and manifesta- 
tion. The difference between the living and the life- 
less is that, wherever we find life, we find something 
in the product that was not in the factors which com- 
bined to render its emergence possible; whereas every 
aggregation of the non-living is simply the arithmetical 
sum of its parts. Even the chemical compound, 
changed in nature as it seems to be by every new 
ingredient, is no real exception to this rule, for the 
nature of the changes is in each case known, invariable, 
and therefore predictable. The new ingredient does 
not possess and control the old ones, as life animates 
and governs the organism. Life, in fact, 1s one con- 
tinuous miracle of transubstantiation, which we dis- 
guise to ourselves by calling it “variability.” 

Behaviorism, indeed, indulges in the hope of becom- 
ing a predictive science. “It is the business of behay- 
loristic psychology,” says Mr. Watson, “to be able 
to predict and control human activity.” This is so 
large an order that, pending the delivery of the goods, 
we may be pardoned for remaining politely skeptical. 
We are told that it is cruel to disturb a simple faith, 
and I should be the last man wantonly to shatter Mr. 
Watson’s hopeful dreams. Yet I confess that I find 
it not a little difficult to conceive of a time when even 
he, or any successor of his, will be able to set down in 
advance, from their knowledge of a future Shakespeare, 
the contents of an as-yet-unwritten Hamlet. 
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The truth is, this whole conception of a predictive 
science of psychology, based on the assumption that 
man is arigidly determined mechanism, involves a con- 
stant seesaw of fallacies. One of these is the equivoca- 
tion masked by the term “habit.” It is constantly for- 
gotten that a system of habits (other than the “bad 
habits” which enslave) is a mere bundle of tools, 
which serve to establish an economy in the mental 
and psychic life, solely in order to provide leisure and 
power for the performance of those exceptional and 
occasional acts which are not habitual, but truly per- 
sonal, unique, and unpredictable because creative. The 
behaviorist always forgets, too, that if his account of 
humanity is true of the subjects on whom he experi- 
ments, it must be no less true of himself. Yet he— 
like them the product of determinism—can shift the 
gears and manipulate the levers so as to subject other 
people to stimuli which never would occur but for his 
prescient and planning mind. He can work his jug- 
glery upon his patient only on the tacit double 
assumption that he, the manipulator, is not, whereas 
the patient is, the victim of a sub-personal and sub- 
rational determinism, that interlinks not only his 
organism but his mind with the network of phenomena. 

As Bergson said, one could foresee the genuinely 
personal deed of another only by being that other; 
for only on those terms could one foreknow what 
“stimuli” will become motives to the other. And this 
is determined by nothing less than his entire past 
(including, particularly, all his former free decisions 
and acts), and also—as most men of science would add 
—by the vast, unexplorable hinterland of his heredity. 
Of heredity Mr. Watson recks nothing. He commits 
himself flatly to the statement that all men are equal 
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at birth. ‘All healthy individuals ... start out 
equal. Quite similar words appear in our far-famed 
Declaration of Independence. The signers of that 
document were nearer right than one might expect, 
considering their dense ignorance of psychology. 
They would have been strictly accurate had the clause 
‘at birth’ been inserted after the word equal.” ** But 
inasmuch as this is the merest dogmatism, it must 
simply be set aside. One cannot argue against a posi- 
tion that is not supported by even the pretense of argu- 
ment. Like many other creed-makers, Mr. Watson is 
here making an assertion with no other basis than his 
wish that it may be true, because his creed collapses 
if it is not. He overlooks the fact that the same sur- 
roundings constitute a totally different environment 
for different individuals, because they are read and 
construed by each in the light of manifold past experi- 
ences peculiar to himself. Environment in the case of 
a human being is properly defined to be not “external 
conditions,” but a function of those external conditions, 
as modified by the operative factors brought to bear 
upon them by the particular person. Consequently, no 
two human beings in the same surroundings are in the 
same environment. This is the fact which renders pre- 
diction of genuinely personal acts impossible, and the 
mere conception of it a contradiction in terms. 

If, then, the theory of the mechanist can be called 
a theory of evolution at all, it should be called dis- 
tributive evolution; for it is explicitly limited to the 
mere shuffling and re-shuffling of pre-existent elements, 
in such wise that the product of their combination 
shall contain nothing more than or different from the 
sum of the contributing factors. And the theory of 

Open tee yeh edly: 
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evolution opposed to this should be called emergent 
or creative, since its very essence is the conception of 
the emergence of that which is radically new, and 
unpredictable even from the fullest knowledge of*the 
nature and properties of the combining elements. 

While this is not a matter to be determined by count- 
ing the heads of authorities, nevertheless it is a wel- 
come reinforcement to my own conviction of the truth 
of this conception of evolution that it has won the 
support of such commanding thinkers as Bergson, Lloyd 
Morgan, J.. Arthur Thomson, Spengler, and many 
others. 


7. Man a New Deparrure in Evo.uurion 

Let us be clear what it is we thus affirm and what 
we deny. I admit that the hypothesis of unevolving 
evolution which I have termed distributive may be 
true, so far as the inorganic world is concerned. I 
deny that it is either true or adequate for a world con- 
taining even the simplest manifestation of life, and, a 
fortiori, for a world containing man. Time or dura- 
tion is the very stuff of life, and more especially of con- 
sciousness; whereas, in the inorganic world, time (if 
we may share with the pragmatists a phrase they have 
no right to monopolize) 7s nothing because it does noth- 
ing. The whole cycle of changes from sun-mist or 
planetesimals to the present configuration of the earth 
could be reversed, and this aged globe repristinated; 
whereas the life-process of a single day for any con- 
scious being is essentially irreversible, even in imagina- 
tion. 

According to the doctrine of evolution in the form 
in which it commands my own faith, the world at cer- 
tain stages of development and complexity becomes 
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organic to new factors of reality—new at least in the 
sense that they pass from latency into activity, and 
manifest themselves not as mere properties of matter, 
but as powers to which matter becomes instrumental. 
These powers could never have been known or sus- 
pected before they appeared.”” 

Of such emergences or new departures, the three 
following are generally accepted: 

a. The appearance of life in the form of the unicel- 
lular organism, the protozoon. 

b. The appearance of multicellular organisms, and 
the further differentiation of these into animals and 
plants. 

c. The emergence of animal consciousness. 

That these are facts of cosmic history 1s indisputable. 
The only room for controversy is as to their nature and 
meaning. ‘The exigencies of theory have led many 
observers (including, of course, our mechanists) to 
cancel them one by one, by reducing each in turn to 
terms of its antecedent. There is no real difference, 
they tell us, between the animal and the plant. One 
group says that plants are conscious and feel; another 
that animals are automata. 

It is amusing to observe how these theorists, who 
deny the reality of consciousness in man, are yet quite 
ready to interpret for us the consciousness of animals, 
oblivious of the fact that, nine times out of ten, they 
are palpably anthropomorphizing the animal. That 
is to say, they substitute their interpretation of what 
such forms of animal behavior would mean in a human 
being, for the utterly inscrutable fact of their mean- 

*® This, of course, is merely a description of the fact as encoun- 


tered in experience; it does not pretend to be an ultimate or 
satisfying philosophical account of it. 
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ing for the creature itself. Thus do they play fast 
and loose with the data given them to interpret. The 
one thing we really know is our own consciousness. It 
is by the natural and inevitable assumption of the 
trustworthiness of its testimony that we reach out 
beyond ourselves to a world of life and things that is 
not ourselves. This consciousness is denied and 
declared a fiction by the behaviorists. The real is found 
by them in a world which this unreality alone reports 
to us, a world of which we can know nothing—not 
even that it exists—save by the attestation of this 
same unreality. From the vantage ground gained by 
this illicit leap, our authorities proceed to enlighten us 
with negative dogmas about that world from which, by 
their original argument, they have fatally shut out 
both themselves and us. Though they see the animal 
moving and the tree rooted to a single spot, the animal 
using lungs, eyes, ears and nose, and the plant sustain- 
ing its life by the use of quite different organs, yet, 
with magnificent confidence, they deny first the reality 
of any difference in kind between the two modes of | 
life thus manifested, and afterwards any difference 
between both and the non-living world that environs 
them. Because no scientist pretends to know what 
life is, they deny, in substance and effect, that it is. 
For them it is another exhibition of the mere 
complex interplay of the same chemical and physical 
forces that are operative in the inorganic world. And 
when they have said that whatever difference exists 
is one of degree and not of kind, they assume this mere 
dogmatic assertion to be a sufficient answer to all ques- 
tions, and one adequate to allay all doubts and heresies. 

Fortunately, the genuine science of our day, as well 
as the common sense of plain men, refuses to be brow- 
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beaten or silenced by such idle words. In the three 
phases of life above enumerated, science, like common 
sense, recognizes with increasing clearness the emer-_ 
gence of new planes or stages of reality. 

If, then, the facts constrain us to admit that these 
three new departures have occurred, why should we 
not be equally ready to recognize the occurrence of a 
fourth in man? Where is the antecedent difficulty? 
From the fact that man does a multitude of things that 
no other creature can do, why may we not logically 
infer that man 7s what no other creature can be? Why 
should we wish to deny or minimize, or attempt to dis- 
guise, the plain fact that between the ape and man 
there is a difference of the same order as that between 
the ape and the tree upon which it sports, or ac 
the tree and the soil about its roots? 

To call these differences matters of degree and not of 
kind is to juggle with words, and confuse ourselves to 
such an extent that we become incapable of seeing 
what stands plainly before our eyes. It is time to pro- 
test against having these sleight-of-hand tricks played 
upon our intelligence. Perhaps the chief of them is 
the jugglery by which the disclosure of evolutionary 
novelty through gradual development is palmed off 
as a reason for denying that evolutionary novelty 
occurs. Because the human mind has grown from 
small beginnings, and when traced back through time 
recedes into an obscurity where it becomes indis- 
tinguishable to the mental eye, the mind in its present 
relative maturity is pronounced unreal—or rather a 
mere specially intricate complication of the non-men- 
tal. Because there are borderline cases where even 
trained zodlogists and botanists are uncertain whether 
to class a given organism as plant or animal, we are 
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blandly told that between the evolved bird or mammal 
and the herbage on which it feeds, there is but a differ- 
ence in degree of complexity. And because the chemi- 
cal properties of a germ-cell can be known and listed, ~ 
and sometimes artificially synthesized in a laboratory, 
we are to conclude that lfe—that which makes all the 
difference between the cul-de-sac of death and the 
open highway of self-perpetuating existence—is a 
nonentity. Because a new thing has come by degrees 
it is not really new! In all the annals of theological 
extravagance, there is little to compare with the uncon- 
sciously arrogant dogmatism of much that passes for 
scientific theorizing. 

But when we admit that the mind has developed 
from small beginnings, we must be careful to guard 
ourselves against a misunderstanding that has been 
prevalent ever since the days of Herbert Spencer. He 
and his disciples sought to attain consistency in their 
evolutionary phenomenalism by explaining the very 
powers of the mind, now manifested in the individual, 
as products of racial experience, of social evolution. 
The so-called a priort powers by means of which we 
organize sensations into perceptions and build what 
would otherwise be a chaos into a world on the stable 
framework of those mental relations called time, space, 
and causality, exist a priori only in the fully evolved 
man; in the race they were acquired a posteriori. 
That is, they were attained through a gradually devel- 
oped experience undergone by creatures lacking them. 
As Sir Leslie Stephen put it, “The faculties of the indi- 
vidual have been built up by the past experiences of 
the race.” 

This is a neat and beautiful bit of simplification. It 
has the slight defect, however, that it amounts, liter- 
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ally and exactly, to putting the cart before the horse. 
For if one persists in trying to think clearly, there is 
absolutely no escape from admitting at last that those 
“nast experiences of the race,” out of which “the facul- 
ties of the individual” are said to have been “built up,” 
were themselves rendered possible only by those very 
“faculties” which they are alleged to have produced. 
Without a mind already regulated (howbeit uncon- 
sciously) by the laws of logic, and endowed with the 
conceptions of substance and quality, of temporal suc- 
cession and spatial relatedness, there never could have 
been any “experiences” at all, in the proper human 
sense of the term. 

In other words, when we profess to think of the ape 
as having become human by using only his ape-powers, 
but using them ever more intensively, and without 
having become at some point in his history organic 
to any powers altogether new, we are simply losing 
our way in a smoke-screen of meaningless words. Apes 
do not have experience of a kind that can be accumu- 
lated. Precisely because they are limited to sensation 
and instinctive reaction to it—because they truly are 
what behaviorists absurdly say that men are—they 
remain to-day what their ancestors were a million years 
ago. In order that the human race could become, even 
incipiently and “nascently” (to use Spencer’s beloved 
word), differentiated from its ape-progenitors, a mir- 
acle had to happen; only, to save our scientific sensi- 
tiveness, we prefer to call it a “spontaneous variation.” 
This variation (which, however, might just as well be 
called a miracle, for all we know of its causes and con- 
ditions) was of such nature that the brain of the ape 
then became organic to those utterly new and unprece- 
dented powers that are intelligence, and therefore 
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render an intelligent and cumulative experience pos- 
sible. It is a mere platitude—a flat tautology, almost 
—to say that experience could not occur until the 
powers or apparatus that make it possible had occurred. 
And yet a whole succession of evolutionary thinkers— 
great and able men, many of them—for half a century 
have gone on reciting their incomprehensible creed, 
which declares that these indispensable preliminary 
powers of the mind, which render experience possible 
and are the conditions sine qua non of its simplest ele- 
ments, were gradually built up by the very experience 
they render possible! The gasoline in the tank of 
your car, without which it never could have started, 
is produced by the car’s journey. The acorn is a by- 
product of the growth of the oak. Such a theory may 
be evolutionism, but it might better be called Topsy- 
ism—not only in honor of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
little philosopher, but in recognition of its literal topsy- 
turviness. 

I trust that my use of the word “miracle” will not 
be taken too seriously or literally. It is certainly not 
my desire to play into the hands of obscurantists, or 
to assert that facts not yet explainable by science are 
necessarily and permanently unexplainable. Nor do I 
for a moment suggest that the event in question lay 
outside the system and order of nature. All I wish 
to do is to bring starkly and plainly home to the 
reader this fact: that there must have occurred, at the 
point at which our race ceased to be merely simian and 
started upon its march toward humanness, a transi- 
tion concerning which our present science can say pre- 
cisely nothing, except that it did happen. We have 
lately had a few too many confident historians of pre- 
historic times. Let us remember, at least occasionally, 
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the best-known characteristic of those times: which is 
simply that they are prehistoric. I would not deny 
to Professor Carveth Read or anybody else the pleas- 
ures of speculating on what may have happened a 
million years ago, and of building up beautiful fancy 
pictures of the conditions under which the highest 
ape became transformed into the lowest man. All 
we need do is to warn such speculators not to fall into 
the logical trap of mistaking the conditions, upon 
which the new powers were exercised, after they had 
come into being, for the causes that brought those 
powers into existence. It ought to be an axiom of 
evolutionary philosophy that the environment does 
not produce variations, but only determines their 
perpetuation or extinction after they occur. This self- 
evident fact is indeed admitted in words,—as in the 
phrase ‘“‘spontaneous variation,” that charming label 
for our ignorance. Yet the very people who thus admit 
it often forget the confession the moment it has passed 
their lips, and proceed to expound evolution on the 
tacit assumption that the “struggle for existence” 
causes the existence of that which struggles. It is, I 
believe, a generally accepted rule among respectable 
organisms that they do not start struggling for exist- 
ence until after they have begun to exist. 

In short, then, man could not begin to become actu- 
ally human until he had already become potentially 
human. In order that he might acquire the experience 
which, according to Spencer and Stephen, built up in 
his posterity the “faculties” he did not possess, those 
very “faculties” must have been already existent and 
operative in him. 

The school we are here criticizing constantly ignores 
the fact that, from its point of view, the non-develop- 
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ment of the surviving apes is as much of a problem 
and mystery as the evolution of their near relatives 
that became men. For its basic dogma is that there is 
no power in man new in kind. Very well; if some apes, 
without any new capacity, could and did start on the 
march that has resulted at last in an Einstein, why 
did the others remain behind? The “difference in 
degree,” remember, was not there at first; or, if our 
friends now shift ground and tell us that after all it 
must have been there, but was microscopic in extent, 
they are either surrendering their case or starting out 
afresh on their old, weary, circular pilgrimage to 
explain the cause of man’s evolution as its effect, its 
seed as its fruit. 

Let us then dismiss from our minds the arbitrary 
metaphysical presuppositions which have plunged 
scientific thinkers into these bogs of self-contradiction. 
Let us simply face the fact that man possesses the 
human powers he uses, and the apes do not. If this 
difference is not a difference “in kind,” then language 
has no meaning. Man is as truly an evolutionary new 
departure, relatively to the ape, as life itself is a new 
departure relatively to the inorganic. 


8. Man A PLANETARY PARVENU 

But now we must remind ourselves how very new 
man is, measured by the planetary time-scale. He is 
almost a parvenu even among the mammalia, for the 
origin of these, according to the latest scientific esti- 
mate, goes back to the Triassic period, a hundred and 
ninety million years ago. The authority for this state- 
ment *° places the date of the “probable differentiation 
of the human family from other primates” somewhere 


2° Professor J. Harlan Bretz, of the University of Chicago. 
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in the Pliocene period, which began seven and ended 
one million years ago; but nothing is yet known as to 
its exact date within that period. So far as actual evi- 
dence is concerned, the experts assure us that the Pithe- 
canthropus of Java (behind which, of course, there was 
already an indefinitely long evolution) flourished 
approximately half a million years ago; and he is the 
first creature of whom we possess remains, In which 
the potentiality and promise of humanization are even 
faintly surmisable. And of that half-million years, 
four-fifths are shrouded in a darkness as yet unpene- 
trated. 

I gather from the authorities on the subject, that no 
certain trace of human or proto-human life has been 
found anywhere during the vast interval of the first 
glacial, the first inter-glacial, and the second glacial 
periods. The so-called “eoliths,” or dawn-stones, of 
these ages are possibly artifacts, but it is more than 
equally probable that they owe their form to the 
chance workings of nature: 


These doubts are further strengthened by the knowledge 
that similar forms may be the accidental products of nature 
—the result of pressure, of heat and cold, and other factgrs 
—and by the fact that similar stones are to be found in 
much earlier strata, even of the Middle Tertiary, before we 
have evidence that man or his near relatives had appeared. ** 


Until we reach the Piltdown bones and the Heidelberg 
jaw (the age of which, according to the current scien- 
tific guess, is approximately one hundred thousand 
years), we have nothing that can be called evidence of 
man’s existence. We are limited to the certain infer- 
ence that these eoanthropoi, or dawn-men, had both 


** Fay-Cooper Cole, “The Coming of Man,” in The Nature of the 
World and of Man (Chicago University Press, 1926). 
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ancestors and posterity, and that they were inter- 
mediate physically (and particularly in brain develop- 
ment) between apes and men; and the probability is 
strong that they could and did use some sort of crude 
tools. This probability becomes a certainty only when, 
in the third inter-glacial age, we find the remains of 
Neanderthal man associated with the stone implements 
of the Chellean, Acheulean, and Mousterian cultures. 
Thus, of the last thousand centuries of our develop- 
ment, at least one-half is still but dimly illuminated; 
but it is certain that those vast tracts of time were 
traversed by a pathetic army in whom the true and dis- 
tinctive human powers were prisoned up; who bore in 
their “blind brains” the “long-deferred soul” of which 
Sir William Watson sings. Already they knew them- 
selves to be other than the animals with which they 
struggled and on which they fed; for already they 
interred their dead accompanied by their tools and 
weapons, proof positive of the universal recognition 
that there is in man something that ought to be death- 
less, whatever be the actual dealings of the universe 
with its paradoxical child. 

Now whether the creatures whose repose through 
the dateless ceeons the spades of our excavators have of 
late disturbed were on the direct line of the ancestry 
of existing men or not, we do not know. Neanderthal 
man “is a man, in a broad sense, but a man with the 
mark of the ape still upon him. And further, certain 
of his characteristics show that he himself is probably 
not ancestral to our own kind, but rather that he and 
our own species had a common ancestor, of Asiatic (or 
African) origin.” *” The same doubt applies to the 


**? Alfred 8. Romer, The Evolution of the Vertebrates, in the 
before-cited volume by members of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago. 
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much later race whose giant forms and noble skulls 
combine with their artistic triumphs to attest the glori- 
ous potencies that lay, but faintly stirred, within them: 
the Cro-Magnon men, the aristocrats of Paleolithic 
times. Dr. Fairfield Osborn tells us that the peculiar 
type of “disharmonic” facial structure characteristic 
of them is still occasionally to be seen in southern 
France, near to the scenes where, more than twenty- 
five thousand years ago, they lived and loved, labored 
and died, leaving behind their tools and pictures to 
show us what sublime possibilities slept unrealized in 
the night of vanished ages. They were the first men 
of whom we can safely say that they were capable of 
civilization. Whence and why they came into Europe 
we do not know; and over their disappearance hangs 
the same veil of our ignorance. Whether the receding 
icecaps lured them northward, on the trail of the fauna 
they loved and lived by, or whether they went down 
before the invasion of a coarser but more warlike breed 
of men, we cannot learn. All that is left to us is the 
pathetic imprint of the beautiful soul that faintly 
lifted its head out of the slumbering depths of their 
unconsciousness, and certified the presence, within the 
imprisoning walls of their flesh and ignorance, of the 
godlike spirit of man. 

Measuring, as we needs must, the time-spans of the 
earth’s duration and of the life of man with the little 
yardstick of our own conscious experience, we are 
baffled by the unfathomable antiquity of these con- 
temporaries of the woolly mammoth. We are sundered 
from them by a period four times as long as the whole 
of recorded history. Our imagination reels and faints 
when it tries to bring these cosmic cycles within our 
apprehension. My own conscious memory covers a 
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brief forty-four years; I get a sense of unrealizable 
antiquity even in talking with my seniors who remem- 
ber Lincoln, and the Civil War, and the Chicago fire 
of 1871. A still more indefinable thrill passes over me 
when I pore over the pages of a copy of Machiavelli, 
printed in 1550, or read the “Bishops’ Bible” of 1574, 
and remember that Shakespeare was a boy of ten when 
these Gothic types were composed and impressed on 
these pages by vanished artisans, whose names have 
long since faded from memory. Chance has preserved 
the name of an ancestor of mine, born in 1470, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in the year 1520. What 
manner of man was that worthy burgess? The life 
that now is mine was within him—but its stream has 
flowed since through a time-channel almost ten times 
as long as the little reach of my own memory. 

Yet the impossibility of grasping in one’s imagina- 
tion these four centuries—these last moments on the 
dial of time—itself grows trivial when we stand, say, 
in the Pantheon at Rome. Its matchless strength and 
beauty, like the bones and sinews of some beautiful 
god, have ministered to the use and joy of men for 
more than eighteen hundred years. These centuries 
we know in part, but even the most learned of his- 
torians see them only as through a glass, darkly. And 
behind them loom the vaster gulfs, from out of which, 
to the brooding imagination, gleam here and there the 
beacon-lights to which we can give names: Athens, 
Egypt, Palestine, Babylon: our spiritual ancestors, 
whose histories (though in our blindness we forget it) 
are as truly parts of our own as the deeds and suffer- 
ings of our immediate parents. 

But then the trail fades; our strained eyes cannot 
penetrate beyond, nor can our baffled minds link 
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together the relics of these mighty civilizations as our 
researchers raise them again from their millennial 
death. Yet, if the builders of the Pyramids could have 
heard the tradition of the Cro-Magnon age, that age 
would have seemed almost as remote from, them as it 
does from us. For what, to our “benumbed conceiv- 
ing,” is the difference between twenty and twenty-five 
millennia?—to us, who cannot even faintly imagine the 
duration of a single one? No wonder that we 
turn, almost with a shudder, from the contemplation 
of the unfathomable ancientness of the Palzolithic 
world, dazed and bewildered like the Time-Traveler in 
the romance, yet bringing with us, like him, out of the 
night of ages, some shards and fragments to attest the 
unsundered continuity from its life to our own. We 
know that in those youthful days of the brooding earth 
there were beings like us, who beheld with eyes like 
ours landscapes long obliterated from mortal sight, and 
who struggled to win, against desperate odds, a foot- 
hold in this bourne of time and place for humanity’s 
body, that through the body the emergent soul—“the 
prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on things 
to come”—might take command at last of the stored 
riches of the planetary treasure-house. 

And yet this whole long history, these ages of unre- 
corded struggle—the pre-natal life, as it were, of the 
spirit of the race—are themselves but a moment when 
regarded from the standpoint of the world’s great 
time-scale. Man, this “ancient of the earth” as he 
seems to us, 1S in truth the Benjamin of nature, the 
youngest born of the children of the Mighty Mother. 
What are the half-million years separating us from the 
Pithecanthropus, measured even, against the life-span 
of the mammalia, which has endured, if our experts 
are not wholly astray, for nearly two hundred millions 
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of years? And what is this interval, again, when placed 
beside the duration of life itself, the first traces of 
which, we are told, go back to an Archeozoic time, 
more than a thousand million years ago? To imagine 
this practical eternity is for us a sheer impossibility. 
It is like comparing distances on the earth’s surface 
with the unfathomable immensities of inter-stellar 
space. . We can but bow the head in wordless awe 
before the facts which the stupendous intellectual work 
done in our time has unveiled, and draw from the con- 
templation of the “place in, nature” thus assigned to us 
at once a new humility and a new inspiration to loyal 
service of the Infinite Existence we are privileged to 
share. 

Man, then, is still but “at the cockcrow and the 
morning star.’ Yet what unparalleled and amazing 
progress has he not achieved in the few cosmic moments 
of his collective life! His development seems like a 
miracle when he is compared with the unchanged apes 
who are his cousins; and a miracle indeed it would be, 
if the theory were true that he possesses no power dif- 
ferent in kind from what is in them. One might as well 
set the old stage-coach alongside the transcontinental 
train, and say that the only difference between them 
is in the quantity, and not the kind or source, of the 
power they employ. The train still uses “horse-power,” 
does it not? This assimilation, by means of an 
equivocal figure of speech, between the Twentieth 
Century Limited or the Orient Express, and the coaches 
that carried Napoleon and Washington, would be far 
easier to accept than the assertion that in Napoleon 
and Washington, in Jesus or Socrates, there was noth- 
ing but a slight excess in quantity of the mental and 
psychic endowment possessed by the anthropoid. 
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9. Tur AUTHORITY OF CONSCIENCE AND REASON 

How, then, can we define the new powers that make 
man human, and that have given him the lordship of 
the world? This is not the place for any attempt at 
an exhaustive analysis. Let us say simply that they 
are such as to furnish man with the conception of 
reality, and to permit to him a threefold apprehen- 
sion of it. He grasps the real under the aspects of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. My contention is that 
a, thoroughgoing search of our own consciousness brings 
home to us the objective certainty of all three appre- » 
hensions, by forcing upon us the conviction that all 
three have precisely the same attestation and the 
same unconditional authority. For they are all alike 
made known to us by the witness of the same con- 
sciousness; and therefore to discredit any one of the 
three is impossible except by pronouncing our con- 
scloushess mendacious in its every utterance. If (for 
instance) its universal assertions of the difference 
between right and wrong, and of the claim of Right, 
are to be pronounced illusory, this would carry in its 
train the discrediting also of its universal assertion 
of the difference between the true and the false, the 
real and the fantastic. For we are just as certain, 
when we look within ourselves or into our relations 
with each other, that something ought to be which is 
not, as we are, when we look about us, that something 
other than ourselves exists, and is a part, as well as we, 
of a world of related existences.’ 


**'The only resource for the utilitarian who has admitted our 
statement of psychological experience is to say that, though such 
may be the contents of the facts, their evidence is false, and there 
is nothing in the objective universe corresponding to these subjective 
representations. To this scepticism respecting the veracity of any 
one human faculty no answer can be given, except by pointing to 
the absurd consequences of its equally legitimate application to 
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Here we alight upon the answer to be made to the 
moral nihilists of our day. These, following the lead 
of Nietzsche, inform us that any belief in a “moral law” 
which asserts a real and objective difference between 
right and wrong, and any regard for the authority of 
that inner consciousness which commands us to follow 
the known right and eschew the known wrong, are a 
mere superstition, since these differences express only 
the subjective fantasies of individuals, resulting from 
blind tradition and habit, and not from the operation 
of reason. Their ground of rejection is that moral 
ideas and codes have varied, and still vary, to an 
indefinite extent among different peoples at different 
times, among the same people at different periods, and 
among various races at the same time. All alike, we 
are told, express nothing but the selfishly conceived 
“utilitarianism” of the particular dominant castes that 
impose them. Consequently when the interest of a 
governing class changes, it proceeds to prohibit what it 
formerly commanded and to require what it formerly 
forbade; and the change is masked under the pretense 
of a new revelation of “moral law.” All talk about con- 
science, inherent good, natural justice and the impre- 
scriptible rights of man, is self-deceptive. As Mr. 
Mencken has it, the moral law is a mere human con- 
trivance; what is put into it to-day may be taken out 
of it to-morrow; therefore, we ought to “heave the cate- 
gorical imperative out of the window, and with it all 
the ethical osteopaths and chiropractors who merchant 


another. There is as much ground, or as little, for trusting to the 
report of the moral faculty, as for believing our perceptions, in 
regard to an external world, or our intellect, respecting the relations 
of number and dimension. Whatever be the ‘authority’ of Reason 
respecting the true, the same is the ‘authority’ of Conscience for 
the right and good.”—James Martineau, T'ypes of Ethical Theory, 
second edition (1886), Vol. II, p. 114. 
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it .. . and take refuge behind the principles of the 
strictest behaviorism.”’ 

Now, the sole reason offered in support of this doc- 
trine is the already-mentioned fact of the variations in 
moral ideas over the world and through the ages. 
These Nietzscheans seem to think that if, in this evolv- 
ing world, morality had stood still and not evolved, we 
might be justified in attributing to it an absolute 
nature and an unconditional claim upon our allegiance. 
That any deliverance of consciousness may be accepted 
by them as intuitive, it must be shown to be the same 
for all men at all times, for savage and civilized, 
primeval and contemporary, wise and foolish. If it 
varies, they classify it as merely subjective; and what- 
ever is of subjective origin is devoid of objective reality 
and authority. Mr. Mencken, and the school he fol- 
lows, mean this, or they mean nothing. 

But if the moral law is to be disposed of in this 
fashion, then everything else in our consciousness 
which has a parallel origin and history must clearly be 
dismissed for the same reasons. Are our nihilists pre- 
pared to accept this consequence? Let us consider the 
matter a little. 

Among certain tribes—e.g., the Eskimos—the old 
are killed because they overtax the tribal food-supply 
and do not contribute to its replenishment. In 
antiquity, superfluous infants were exposed to death by 
starvation—not in disobedience to a law forbidding it, 
but as of right, and with tribal sanction. Both pro- 
cedures would be considered among ourselves most 
heinous crimes. Hitherto, a declaration of war has been 
considered a normal exercise of sovereignty, and war 
itself a kind of plague to be accepted like flood and 
tempest. The sword of Brennus has seemed a normal 
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addition to the weights in the balance of justice, and 
“Vee victis” a purely natural fact. Now, we are labor- 
ing to get rid of war as an institution, on the grounds 
that it is Inhuman and unnecessary, that force and 
right are seldom allied, and that conflicting claims can 
be better and more justly settled by conference than by 
conflict. The conscience of our day is beginning to 
murmur, and that of to-morrow will probably cry 
aloud, that aggressive war is inherently and always 
wrong. One people permitted polygamy to any extent 
- individuals found convenient and agreeable; another 
people’s sacred book limits the man to four wives, 
-and to concubines chosen only from among his own 
slaves.°° Still another race demands monogamy, but 
permits of divorce and remarriage; yet another decrees 
that the marriage tie shall be sunderable only by 
death. ~ 

If, then, in these and a myriad other instances, con- 
science has uttered contradictory commands, though 
each seemed equally authoritative to those who 
accepted it—and still more, if it can be shown that the 
supposed moral imperative is conducive always to the 
advantage of its acceptors—how can we pretend that 
there is anything absolute about morality, or anything 
objectively real in the difference conscience proclaims 
between right and wrong? Does not right mean merely 
what serves our turn to-day, and wrong what prevents 
us from attaining our desires? 

Such I understand to be the position of the school 
that, with minor variations, follows the lead of 
Nietzsche. 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe. 
** The law of the Koran. 
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Thus Shakespeare puts into the mouth of King 
Richard III a neat summary of Nietzsche’s theory 
(which the playwright had doubtless carefully studied ) 
of Sklavenmoral and Herrenmoral. Away, then, with 
the coward’s inhibitions. Let us, they cry, with open 
eyes, take our stand with the aristocrats—“tfree spirits, 
each holding himself responsible only to his own 
notions,” as Mr. Mencken phrases it. 

Very well. On one condition I am ready to accept 
this reasoning, and to avow myself a convert of 
Nietzsche and his American Mercury Mr. Mencken— 
on the condition that Mr. Mencken will accept the 
application of the selfsame argument to reason and its 
findings. If he will admit that the differences in men’s 
ideas of truth and falsehood, fact and fiction, demon- 
strate that the grounds of science are only a human con- 
trivance, and that what is put into them to-day can > 
be taken out to-morrow, I will admit his contention in 
regard to the moral law. For it is perfectly obvious, to 
anybody who is willing to think without blinkers, that 
both conscience and reason are in the same boat; 
that the same arguments apply to each; and that if 
the destructive conclusion is valid in the one case it 
is not less so in the other. The argument about 
morality is, in a nutshell, that if an intuition is not 
infallible it is non-existent; that the fact of evolution 
in moral ideas proves all the evolved ideas fictions, 
and the power that evolves them an illusion. 

So be it. But, if so, then consider this circumstance: 
Until three centuries ago, the earth was thought to be a 
flat surface, stationary at the centre of the universe, 
and sun, and stars and planets formed an inconsider- 
able train of obsequious servitors that daily revolved 
around it. The idea that the earth circled about a 
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relatively stationary sun, or that it indulged in an 
axial rotation on its own account, was not merely an 
affront to the plainest testimony of common sense, but 
an insult to divine revelation to boot; insomuch that 
the Holy Inquisition and Pope Paul V directed the 
heavy artillery of infallibility against it. At an even 
later date, the universe was still only six thousand 
years of age, and man was deemed to be (as he still 
is for Mr. Bryan’s disciples) the product of an instan- 
taneous special creation. 

Now, all this Mr. Mencken and I, basing our posi- 
tion in no wise on our own observations, but solely 
on the testimony of our masters in science, most 
heartily disbelieve and abjure. Run over the list of 
changes in scientific conceptions that have occurred in 
the last. few centuries, and you will find them far more 
rapid and numerous than the alterations in moral ideas 
in the same period. But since the variations in morals 
are held to prove that there is nothing objective about 
conscience and its findings, the variations in science 
must prove that there is nothing real about reason and 
its deliverances. Science too is shown to be nothing 
but a bundle of arbitrary assumptions, and whosoever 
will may flaunt and scorn them, exactly as Mr. 
Mencken flaunts the “categorical imperative.” 

Are our moral nihilists ready to accept this applica- 
tion of their logic? If not, why not? We are simply 
(with the utmost politeness) extending the range of 
their own arguments one stage farther than they them- 
selves push them. If they are ready to be consistent, 
then they will have achieved the logical bankruptcy 
which I have already analyzed, since their argument is 
fatal to its own presuppositions. Whoever proves by 
reason that reason cannot be relied on, annihilates the 
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validity of his own proof. He can scarcely expect us 
to trust his reasoning in favor of the belief that reason- 
ing 1s never trustworthy. 

Now, then, we have another problem before us. If 
we not only must, but should trust in the validity of 
the intellect as a guide to truth, in spite of the palpable 
certainty that every separate intellect is prone to fal- 
lacy, and that all men through long ages were wrong on 
matters of fact now patent to every mind, what is our 
duty in the parallel matter of the findings of con- 
science? Suppose I owed Mr. Mencken a thousand 
dollars, and refused his demand for its repayment on 
the ground that I, exercising my privilege as an aris- 
tocrat responsible only to my own notions—and not to 
his—had to-day taken out of that purely human con- 
trivance, the moral law, what it contained yesterday in 
reference to honesty and the keeping of contracts. 
How could Mr. Mencken, consistently with his own 
avowed principles, convince me that I ought to pay 
up? In the interests of science, I wish I did owe him 
the money, that we might try the experiment realis- 
tically, and under laboratory conditions, so to speak. 

Some few years ago, a Chicago philanthropy with 
which I am connected was trying to help a great num- 
ber of negroes, who, in the midst of a hard winter, 
were out of employment in consequence of business 
depression. Compelled by a lack of other sleeping 
facilities, we secured cots for some of them in the cor- 
ridors of a jail. One fine morning a prisoner occupying 
a cell for burglary disturbed the authorities with a 
stirring display of virtuous indignation because one of 
the negroes had stolen his shoes. This guest of the 
Government was probably unaware how well he 
answered to Mr. Mencken’s definition of an aristocrat. 
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I am sorry I was not present, to profit by the oppor- 
tunity of expounding to him the great doctrine of 
Herrenmoral. 

Does it not become clear, when we give up indulg- 
ing in journalistic rhodomontade and really try to 
think, that both the reason which leads us to the knowl- 
edge of truth and the conscience which leads us to the 
knowledge of right are equally authoritative for us? 
In the individual, both are fallible and educable 
powers. The history of both, in the human race, is 
one of gradual self-correction of their own errors and 
inadequacies. And the progress of mankind from stage 
to stage of moral development is the history of an 
ever-deepening insight into the zmplications of the 
moral imperative which is a constitutive element of 
our nature, precisely as the mental progress of the race 
is the history of an ever clearer discernment of the 
demands inherent in the structure of reason as it 
encounters the world of experience. Let our evolution- 
ists be true to the idea of evolution in their dealings 
with all phases of human life, and they will see that 
the so-called contradictions in moral codes are stages 
in a progressive self-education of the race, and not 
really contradictions at all; just as the varying beliefs 
of men regarding matters of fact represent the ever 
more close and consistent application to reality of a 
reason which can progress precisely because in its con- 
stitution it is ever the same. 

Observe, too, that the authority of both is ultimate 
and completely independent. When any man accepts 
a fact or argument offered by another, it is only because 
his own reason, in the exercise of its aboriginal juris- 
diction, discerns the fact or re-deduces the argument, 
and thus makes it its own. No external command, 
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whether issued by God or man, could possibly cause a 
truth to be discerned as such, or a moral behest to be 
recognized as binding upon us, unless it found warrant 
and indorsement in the uncoercible voice of our own 
deepest selfhood. The inherent autonomy of the 
rational and moral nature of man is the sole condition 
upon which either science or ethics is possible. For this 
very reason morality in any proper sense is as impos- 
sible for the animals as science or art; but, also for 
this reason, it is as compulsory upon man as science 
and art. This, too, is the reason why a thoroughgoing 
denial of the objective reality of the moral law and the 
discriminations latent therein carries with it, by logical 
necessity, the destruction of the very bases of science 
and art as well. 

The meaning of life, then, is the effort to actualize, 
in continued furtherance of our evolution, the perfec- 
tion of the capacities latent within us; to follow the 
inherent authority which urges us to pursue Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty, for their own sake, and only for 
their own sake. 


CHAPTER II 


THE REALITY AND LIMITS OF PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY: RIGHT AND WRONG, 
“CRIME” AND “SIN” 


1. WHat 1s FREEDOM, AND How Muvc# orf It 
Have WE? 

The most certain way to create an insoluble problem 
is to ask the wrong question in a given situation; and 
the wrong question is one based on fictitious or insuf- 
ficient premises, and therefore having its possible 
answers limited to some unreal alternative. Logic tells 
us that A is either B or not B; which is indubitably 
true. But it does not follow that, because I am aware 
of this fact, I have an adequate conception in my mind 
of all that in some given case is subsumed under A or 
B. For example, I shall certainly go astray if, treating 
white as A and black as B, I proceed to reason that 
whatever is not white must be black. The existence of 
gray does not contradict the logical law, for it is C, 
a combination of A and B; and there are many other 
colors and combinations of them, as well as the fact 
of change in them. It is these combinations and 
changes, in a world of growth, that permit of becoming, 
or evolution. 

Two familiar historical illustrations will remind us 
how people can become mentally muddled, sometimes 
with most tragic consequences, through reasoning upon 
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insufficient premises. The Athenians condemned 
Socrates as an atheist; and, to the polytheistic Romans, 
the early Christians were atheists also. How came 
these communitiescomposed, no doubt, of people at 
least as sincere and well-meaning as ourselves—to fall 
into a blunder so disastrous, and to us so palpable? 
Clearly because they failed to allow for the possibility 
of any lack of completeness and adequacy in their own 
conceptions of deity. “My gods are the only true gods. 
Socrates denies my gods. Therefore, Socrates is an 
atheist.” “Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Venus, Neptune, 
are the true gods. The Christians deny them. ‘There- 
fore, the Christians are atheists.” And so—the hem- 
lock for Socrates; Christiani ad leones; and thereafter, 
centuries of sorrow and vain regret over the judicial 
murder of the divinest figure of antiquity, and over the 
slaughter of those in whom, whatever their limitations, 
we can now see that there lay the hope of the world, 
the open road of the future. 

In hke manner, as it seems to me, the philosophical 
problem of human freedom and responsibility has for 
more than two thousand years been rendered insoluble 
simply by being wrongly posed. Having persisted in 
asking the wrong question, we could not possibly get 
the right answer. The fix this has put us in is some- 
thing like that involved in the old joke of asking a man, 
“Have you left: off beating your wife?” Yes and no are 
equally false answers; and if we exclude the possibility 
of any third response, we can never know that the man 
is not a wife-beater, but shall probably construe his 
puzzled silence as a confession of guilt. : 

The wrong form of the question to which I refer is 
this: Is man free or determined? It is wrong, because 
both of the possible categorical answers to it are false. 
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If we say without qualification that man is completely 
free, we are stating what all experience, including our 
own, declares to be untrue. Or if we say, again with- 
out qualification, that man is wholly determined or 
predestinated, we are in like manner affirming that 
which affronts and falsifies the testimony of every 
honestly interrogated consciousness. Yet on the ques- 
tion in this form the hopeless debate has been waged 
for ages. Sophocles in the Antigone declared that 
“Man’s life is woven with a shuttle of adamant.” The 
theory of the law has hitherto been, on the contrary, 
that man possesses perfect and absolute freedom. On 
that theory it declares certain acts crimes, and decrees 
the same punishment for the same crime, no matter by 
whom or under what circumstances it is committed. 
The only escape from the injustices to which this 
theory leads is furnished by lodging in the heads of 
states a discretionary pardoning power, scarcely less 
absurd in theory (though far more tolerable in prac- 
tice) than the unmitigated rigor of the law’s assump- 
tion. 

Now, the moment it was our good fortune to escape, 
by way of the conception of evolution, from the old 
hard-and-fast, static view of the world into a world of 
dynamism, growth, and becoming, the question, “Is 
man free or determined?” became, so far as its form 
was concerned, obsolete and anachronistic. Yet, for the 
most part, this way of putting the question has per- 
sisted and still persists. The thinkers examined in the 
preceding chapter without exception envisage the prob- 
lem in the old terms—for all the world as though they 
had never heard of evolution at all—and assume 
that it is finally settled in favor of the deterministic 
view. 
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In this procedure they receive encouragement from 
many other eminent thinkers, both of the pre-evolu- 
tionary and post-evolutionary period. Pre-evolu- 
tionary is the famous dictum of Dr. Johnson, who 
informed Boswell that “all argument is against” human 
freedom, ‘‘and all experience for it.” <A typical post- 
evolutionary thinker of this class is Sir Leslie Stephen, 
who thought freedom an utter illusion, and yet wrote 
his Science of Ethics to persuade us that its illusoriness 
makes no real difference. Johnson’s dictum is poor 
consolation to believers in freedom, for it is of little 
benefit to them to be told that they may retain their 
belief so long as they keep their mouths shut, but that 
they cannot open them in its defense without forfeiting 
it, or at least supplying ammunition to their enemies. 
Probably Johnson did not quite mean to go so far, yet 
such a conclusion from his saying is certainly war- 
ranted. I am aware that an epigram improvised in 
conversation must not be too severely scanned; but 
how can one say that all argument is against a par- 
ticular belief without at least implying that the belief 
in question is false, and the experience, which seems 
to affirm it, illusory? On this showing the freedom of 
man is comparable to the stationariness of the earth, 
which is certainly supported by all the immediate 
experience of our senses, yet denied by every argument 
of reason. The human race could live well enough 
under the dominion of this fallacy concerning the rela- 
tion of the earth to the sun and stars; and so it may 
be maintained that we shall live well enough with our 
practical and instinctive belief in our own freedom 
even after we have all become assured that it is no 
truer than the Ptolemaic astronomy. Those general 
determining influences, both intellectual and physical, 
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to which we are.all subject, we need not take con- 
sciously into account in our relations with each other, 
just as in our daily life we never, for example, give a 
thought to the weight of the atmosphere pressing upon 
us. But, as we shall see, our determinist friends are by 
no means willing to consent to this practical nullifica- 
tion of their theory; and I have already indicated my 
own conviction that a real belief in mechanism—that 
is, in the absolute overruling of reason and conscience 
by the sub-moral, sub-rational and sub-personal forces 
of the world—would sooner or later reduce mankind to 
apathy, if not to suicidal desperation. 

My purpose in this chapter is to place clearly before 
the reader my own convictions as to the reality and 
limits of human freedom and responsibility, without 
troubling him more than is necessary with the rather 
subtle and involved arguments upon which they rest. 
Accordingly, I shall merely mention in a footnote a few 
of the books that have most influenced me in this field 
of study, that readers who wish to investigate it thor- 
oughly may avail themselves of them.’ 

The first difference which the theory of evolution 
introduces into our problem is the realization that it 
should be stated quantitatively. Freedom, that 1s, is 
a matter of more or less, not a matter of all or none. 
It is “not a gift but an achievement,” and, like all 
achievements, partial and incomplete. To ask whether 
a man is absolutely free or absolutely determined is 
like asking whether Jones is a multi-millionaire or 
destitute—implying that he must be either one or the 

* Henri Bergson, Time and Free Will and Creative Evolution; 
James Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory; Thos. Hill Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics, Principles of Political Obligation, and Gen- 


eral Introduction to the Philosophical Works of David Hume; also 
Essays on Spencer and Lewes in Green’s Collected Works. 
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other. Or, if I may indulge in the privilege of quoting 
myself: 


The misunderstandings that arise between fatalistic 
thinkers and the rest of us are due, I think, largely to the 
fact that believers in human freedom are supposed to 
attribute to man complete and absolute freedom. ‘This, it 
cannot be said too plainly, no man possesses; probably no 
man ever will enjoy it. Indeed, it is almost a self-contra- 
diction to suppose any being subject to the limitations of 
mortality possessing complete freedom. That is the ideal 
attribute of a perfect being in a perfect society. Yet there 
is a vast difference between possessing absolute freedom 
and having no measure of freedom at all. If we had 
perfect. vision, I suppose we should not need telescopes and 
microscopes; but although, as Mr. Weller said, our “wision’s 
limited,” that is not quite the same as being blind. And 
the fact of experience is that all men possess some measure 
of freedom.* 


Life, when we endeavor to grasp it in its entire range 
—that is, from the unicellular organism up to and 
including man—discloses itself as a struggle toward 
freedom, in which man has attained the greatest extant 
measure of success. But man, as we have seen, is a 
new creature, cosmically regarded, and is to be thought 
of as nearer the beginning of his evolution than its cul- 
mination. Our question therefore becomes, How much 
freedom has he attained? In any given individual 
case, how far is this man free, and how far therefore 
responsible? 

Freedom may be defined roughly, but with sufficient 
accuracy, as self-determination, the power of choosing 
to be determined by reason and reality, and not by 
anything else, however clamorous; the ability to do 

* Essay on “Mr. Clarence Darrow on Mechanism and Irresponsi- 


bility,” in The God of Fundamentalism, p. 186. (Pascal Covici, 
Chicago, 1925.) 
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what one conceives ought to be done—or deliberately 
to refrain from doing it; the ability to select the stimuli 
to which we choose to expose ourselves, and to decide 
which stimulus shall become for us a motive to action. 
It does not and cannot mean the power to jump out 
of one’s skin, to act without any motive at all, or to 
bid defiance to one’s whole past. We are self-deter- 
mined, on the contrary, just in so far as it is our own 
entire past that produces our decision in any given con- 
tingency. But to treat this fact as inconsistent with 
freedom, on the ground that any given motive or 
decision is “an effect,” and therefore a link in an imper- 
sonal causal chain, is to ignore the completely suz 
generis character of states of consciousness. A human 
decision is not an effect in the same sense that the 
movement of a propelled billiard-ball is one; for the 
very characteristic of the latter is that the movement 
which actually takes place is the only one possible, 
whereas an inwardly motivated human decision is 
always one of many, all of which are equally possible 
so far as all the physical factors in the situation are 
concerned. If a billiard-ball, when struck, could decide 
which way it would go, that would be freedom; nor 
would any demonstration that the ball could not decide 
to le still disprove its freedom. That it could not le 
still after being struck would be a definition of the 
limit of its freedom; and very often we find that a 
statement of the limits of human liberty is mistaken 
for a proof of its non-existence. 

Those who declare that man is completely deter- 
mined, and therefore irresponsible, invariably stultify 
themselves by proceeding, in the same or the next 
breath, to appeal for the exercise of the free action 
they declare impossible. For instance, they appeal to 
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us to take pity on the criminal, on the ground that, 
being only what heredity and environment have made 
him, he could by no possibility have done other than 
he did in committing his murder or burglary. If so— 
if his act was but an effect of physico-chemical coercion, 
as neutral mentally and morally as the collapse of a 
flood-pressed embankment—then the very argument 
which so defines it must also be morally and mentally 
strengthless. It too is but the automatically deter- 
mined “response” of the pleading “machine” to its 
stimuli, and contains no more rational force than the 
creaking of an insufficiently lubricated typewriter. 
And what are we to say of the conclusion—the pur- 
pose and final cause—of this mechanically extruded 
argument? It is an appeal to other men to do what 
the criminal could not do; namely, to act otherwise 
than as compelled by their omnipotent heredity and 
environment! ‘Being what he was, by reason of his 
heredity and environment, the only course open to him 
in reaction to stimulus A (the sight of his victim) 
coupled with stimulus B (the revolver with which he 
shot him) was to discharge B at A.” The sight of the 
victim and the weapon literally and compulsively pro- 
duced the ill deed. But the whole purpose of this logic 
is to induce the rest of us, although equally the puppets 
of heredity and environment, the fated links between 
stimulus and response, to refrain from permitting 
stimulus C, the criminal’s deed, to produce in us its 
correlated response, the sending of the criminal to 
the electric chair. In other words, what is declared to 
have been impossible for the criminal is demanded of 
society, as the conclusion of a syllogism which demon- 
strates (if it proves anything at all) that society is 
incapable of complying with the demand. For, observe, 
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the argument is not intended to excite pity for the 
criminal on the ground that there is anything excep- 
tional about him; on the contrary, the point stressed is 
that he exemplifies a universal law, to which we are 
all equally subject. The criminal’s lack of any degree 
of freedom is made the reason for demanding clemency 
—i.e., demanding that society shall use, in his behalf, 
the freedom it does not possess. 

I submit that in this exposure of the chronic para- 
logism of mechanistic determinism there is no misrep- 
resentation and no exaggeration. It is based on a care- 
ful study of Mr. Clarence Darrow’s volume on Crime, 
Its Cause and Treatment, of Mr. John B. Watson’s 
Behaviorism, and of the scattered dicta to the same 
purpose in the works of Mr. H. L. Mencken. Two 
years ago this argument was elaborated by me in a pub- 
lished critique of Mr. Darrow, and more recently in an 
essay on Mr. Mencken. From the latter, no word has 
come in reply, though my essay was duly sent to him. 
Mr. Darrow published an answer in the Century 
Magazine in which he never even comes within sight 
of the dilemma I had carefully pressed upon him. 
Until this significant silence is broken, I shall venture 
to assume that my opponents find the argument unan- 
swerable. 

“The body is the mind,’ says Mr. Darrow. ‘The 
development and operation” of the human mind, says 
Mr. Mencken, “are subject to precisely the same 
natural laws which govern the development and oper- 
ation, say, of the human nose and lungs.” ‘Therefore 
thinking is subject to the same determinism and is as 
irresponsible and uncontrollable as breathing or sneez- 
ing. Moreover, the body (which is the mind) is a 
machine, and the determinism which governs its oper- 
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ations is identical with that of the non-living world. 
Since the criminal, then, is a machine, don’t blame him 
and don’t punish him. In other words, because he can- 
not alter his nose or lungs, you must alter yours; 
because he cannot control his sneezing and breathing, 
you must control yours for his benefit. 

Obviously, if the verdict of society is automatically 
determined, the appeal is an absurdity; whereas, if 
society can choose between alternatives, the reason 
assigned why it should do so is a confessed falsity. 
In every line Messrs. Darrow and Mencken write, they 
demand the freedom of action which they pronounce 
impossible, and denounce the tyranny and cruelty 
which they declare inevitable. 

But perhaps the richest display of this unconscious 
humor is afforded—as one might have anticipated— 
by Mr. Watson, who writes as follows: 


As parents, teachers and jurists, we are or ought to be 
interested only in setting up ways of acting in the individual 
that square with group behavior. We have already grasped 
the notion that the behaviorist is a strict determinist— 
the child or adult has to do what he does do. The only way 
he can be made to act differently is first to untrain him and 
then to retrain him. That both children and adults do 
things which do not correspond with the standards of 
behavior set up by the home or by the group, is due to the 
fact that the home and the group have not sufficiently 
trained the individual during the formative period. Since 
the formative period is coextensive with life, social training 
should be continuous throughout life. It is our own fault, 
then, that individuals (other than defectives and psycho- 
paths) go “wrong,” that is, deviate from set standards of 
behavior—and by “our own fault”? I mean the fault of the 
parent, the teacher and every other member of the group; 
we have neglected and are neglecting our opportunities.® 


* Op. cit., p. 144f. Italics Mr. Watson’s own. 
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Here the “exquisite reasons” are set forth in all their 
beauty. Our acts are rigidly determined; we do what 
we have to do, and cannot do otherwise. Yet it is our 
own fault that we have done this and omitted that; we 
ought in these cases to have determined our deter- 
minants differently, and done something other than 
the one and only thing that was possible to us. Really, 
it is sometimes difficult to avoid the suspicion that Mr. 
Watson is writing with tongue in cheek. Not even a 
Chicago politician ever showed greater contempt for 
the intelligence of his hearers than this passage dis- 


plays. 


2. FREEDOM IN THE LIGHT oF EMERGENT EVOLUTION: 
PRIMARY MopE oF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Thus the argument for absolute determinism col- 
lapses like a house of cards at the first breath of 
criticism. Its own refutation is written, fatally and 
inevitably, in every attempt to state it coherently. Its 
débacle forces us to retrace the steps that have led to 
it and begin over again. If the child were what Mr. 
Watson says it is, so would the teacher be; and there- 
fore the teacher could not do it what “the behavior- 
ist” demands. If the criminal could not have done 
other than he did, society cannot do to him other than 
it does. The mechanists may take their choice; but 
they cannot have it both ways—though this is what 
they want. 

The way out of the impasse leads back to the con- 
ception of Emergent or Creative Evolution. As we 
have seen, the history of life is that new planes or 
stages of reality successively emerge as conditions per- 
mit, and new vistas of possibility open before each. 
Every one of these new stages is inconceivable and 
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unpredictable from the point of view of its pre- 
cursor. If (to suppose the impossible) a fragment of 
inorganic matter had become conscious prior to the 
first appearance of life on earth, it could have enjoyed 
neither foresight nor imagination of the approaching 
new tenant. The first alga, though it belongs to the 
living indeed, could not, if by a like impossibility it 
had been momentarily endowed with consciousness, 
have caught a prophetic glimpse of the coming tribes 
of freely moving animals. And to no animal brain— 
not even that of the highest ape—could there have 
come any augury of that self-distinguishing conscious- 
ness, that power of organizing thought into rational 
relationships, which is the high prerogative of man. 
For man, too—even for him—though he is probably 
contemporary with beings in other worlds who are as 
far beyond him as Socrates was beyond the Neander- 
thal flint-users, and though, like the Neanderthalers, 
he presumably carries in his loins the seed of a race 
that shall transcend him in degree as he transcends 
them, yet anything like foresight of what is buried in 
the womb of time is utterly out of the question. For 
foresight can only extend to fresh developments and 
modifications of that which already exists. 

When we set out to think of a superman (or a god), 
we find ourselves thinking of a man; “magnified and 
non-natural,” perhaps, but a man nevertheless. There 
is a story of an American boy (of the Babbitt family) 
who wrote an essay on “Bigger and Better Elephants.” 
Well, the elephant might grow bigger and better, but 
he would still be an elephant; and, just so, the god or 
superman of our dreams remains a man. But it is the 
very diagnostic of an evolutionary variation that it 
defies all precedent, and can by no means be reduced to 
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terms of its causes and antecedents. Even the vari- 
ations that occur within an existing species—changes 
that fall short of inaugurating a new stage—also have 
this character. The reason, for instance, why a pre- 
dictive science of human history, which has been the 
dream of mechanists ever since Buckle’s day, is and 
always will be a flat impossibility, is simply that men 
of genius are perpetually throwing all previous calcula- 
tions out by creating novelties which change the entire 
pattern of the future, and which could only be “fore- 
seen” and allowed for by a being capable of creating 
them before they were created—causing them to exist 
before they existed. Imagine a Buckle or a Watson of 
the eighteenth century casting the horoscope of the 
nineteenth. How could he foresee (say) how Darwin 
or Pasteur would affect human history, except by mak- 
ing their discoveries for them in advance—that is, by 
being himself the unborn Darwin or Pasteur? But if 
he could not do this, how could he prognosticate the 
development of a society modified by discoveries 
unforeseeable by him? The field of prediction is 
limited to future permutations and combinations of 
what is in our experience already given. Mr. Watson’s 
enterprise of a “predictive science” of human behavior 
belongs, therefore, like his denials of consciousness and 
mental life, to the realm of fantasy. 

Human consciousness, we say, is an evolutionary 
novelty, the means and guarantee of an advance in 
freedom previously unparalleled and unimaginable. 
Now what is the nature of that consciousness, as 
studied in its simplest and most elementary manifes- 
tation? 

Observe, I am not asking the unanswerable question 
as to what the consciousness of the first anthropoid ape 
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that varied in the human direction, was for that ape. 
Neither am I falling into the blunder, sometimes not 
unjustly ridiculed by critics of introspection, of trying 
to penetrate to the earliest phase of man’s individual 
consciousness, which is buried from observation in that 
“dark backward and abysm of time,’ our unremem- 
bered infancy; if not indeed (as may well be the case) 
in “the chaos of preordination and night of our fore- 
being.” My question is answerable, because it refers 
to our present consciousness. Look within yourself. 
Do what the behaviorist does in order to demonstrate 
that it cannot be done. At its minimum, at the point 
where it is poised on the brink of sleep or anesthesia, 
our consciousness is neither the awareness of the mere 
presence of a stimulus nor of an automatic response to 
stimulation. The whole business of excitation and 
reaction can and does sometimes go on automatically, 
without any self-awareness at all; in our own sleep, for 
example, or—as experiment proves—in a decapitated 
frog or turtle. But human consciousness at its mini- 
mum is the awareness of oneself as hesitating between 
a given stimulus and a response; it is the presentation 
to oneself not of a fixed and unavoidable “reaction,” 
but of a variety of possible ones, among which our 
choice ranges. Indeed, there is much to be said—and 
much has been said, by Samuel Butler and Bergson, 
among others—for the view that consciousness 
originated in connection with the encountering of situ- 
ations in which the merely automatic or “natural” 
reaction would not conduce to the self-preservation of 
the organism thus obstructed. 

In other words, it is the very nature of rational or 
human consciousness that its choices are no longer 
determined by the mere intrinsic weight or enticingness 
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of a given stimulus. The most highly trained and 
intelligent dog (I gather from Mr. Terhune) will eat 
food given to it by a stranger, though the food be 
poisoned. Behaviorism explains this (and, for all we 
can know, explains it adequately) in terms of the 
excitation of salivary glands and visceral nerves by the 
sight and smell of the food. But all these processes go 
on in a hungry man exactly as in any other animal. 
He, however, is restrained from making the response 
sketched out by his bodily nature and needs, and 
restrained—be it observed—by something which is not 
a stimulus to the organism at all: namely, an idea— 
a suspicion of possible poisoning, a mannerly defer- 
ence for others, or a sense of duty to supply the greater 
needs of some sufferer before attending to his own lesser 
ones. Between the stimulus and the response, he can 
and does interpose a process of deliberation, as the 
result of which he postpones and may altogether cancel 
the response. 

Thus, with man, no mere stimulus is ever a motive. 
Our motives we create ourselves. They are the out- 
come of a train of thought and a balancing of con- 
siderations, to which we may indeed be instigated by 
some external excitation, but which may, and fre- 
quently do, result in action utterly disparate with and 
heterogeneous to the stimulus. A bell at evening may 
stimulate a cow to come to the barn for milking, and 
it may “stimulate” Tennyson to write “Crossing the 
Bar.” Yet, surely, to class that poem with the cow’s 
return as a “response to stimulus” will scarcely sound 
rational even to a behaviorist. Unless this classifica- 
tion can be justified, however, behaviorism collapses. 

We have already’ called attention to the device by 

* Ante, p. 54f. 
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which our mechanists shuffle into the word “response” 
a whole world of meanings that are excluded by their 
presuppositions. Their use of this term as a disguise 
for a rational decision, so as to pretend that the out- 
come of a long and complex train of thought is on all 
fours with a house-dog’s bark when the doorbell rings, 
confounds the remote occasion of human behavior with 
its actual cause. It is easy, after this, to show that 
they play a similar trick with the word “stimulus.” 
For example, Mr. Watson, lecturing to his Cooper 
Union audience, when he wishes to convert them to 
some opinion of his own, speaks of “dangling a verbal 
stimulus’ before them. Here the equivocation is so 
palpable that we are again tempted to suspect him of 
jesting. For it is plain that the effects of a collection 
of sounds upon sense-organs and nerves will be pre- 
cisely the same whether these sounds form a word or 
phrase in a language one knows, or in Mittelhoch- 
deutsch or Malagasy. Place me before an audience 
of fifty people, only five of whom understand my 
language; to all of them, considered merely as organ- 
isms, my words will convey precisely the same stimuli. 
They will affect equally, all that behaviorism admits 
to be real in the human make-up of each individual 
hearer. The variations in their effects upon those 
addressed will arise in their consciousness and through 
mental activity—which, according to the theory we are 
discussing, are “fictions.” But only through this 
palpably illicit confusion between the sownd and the 
meaning of words can the behaviorist theory be main- 
tained, or even stated. 

In man, the reception of a “stimulus” occasions 
one, or several, or all, of the following results: 

a. A sensation—of sight, hearing, etc. 
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b. The reference of this sensation to an object as its 
cause. 

c. The mental linking of this object with others, 
from relationship to which it derives its meaning for us. 

d. The interpretation of the object thus related, as a 
warning of danger or a promise of satisfaction. 

e. Deliberation, supervening on this interpretation, 
as to whether the satisfaction 1s worth pursuing or 
the danger serious enough to be worth avoiding. 

f. Further consideration whether in the given cir- 
cumstances it is right, or worthy of us, to grasp the 
pleasure or elude the peril. 

g. Selection, when this is decided, of the means to be 
adopted to carry out our decision. 

Now, inasmuch as for mechanism nothing but 
stimulus and response enters into the equation, all that 
precedes the response must be said to fall under the 
term stimulus. Or, if the meaning of that term is 
restricted to the cause of the sensation, or to the sensa- 
tion itself—-between which two distinct facts this 
school keeps up a _ perpetual equivocation—then 
all that follows it must be lumped together as the 
response. 

We need not pause here to insist on the purely 
rational nature of operations b, c and d; for although 
the taking of these steps by man involves a complex 
use of his distinctive powers, yet it is admittedly true 
also that “a beast that wants discourse of reason” may 
through the undeliberated association of sensory 
stimuli produce a response externally and practically 
identical with that to which these operations would 
lead a man. The human, or super-behavioristic, por- 
tion of the business begins with step e; and my con- 
tention is that this step is, or may be, the premier pas 
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of consciousness in its proper human sense. For the 
preceding stages of the operation need not receive con- 
scious attention. They may not become conscious 
until subjected to post facto analysis. Often they take 
place, and yield their conclusion, so rapidly that we 
are unaware how we have come by the conviction they 
produce. In that case we call it an “intuition,” using 
the term in its popular sense, or, more colloquially, a 
“hunch.” But no one can deliberate without knowing 
that he is doing so. Man never acts like the legendary 
donkey which, poised between equidistant and equally 
attractive bunches of carrots and thistles, starved to 
death because it could not decide between their rival 
charms. If behaviorism were true, we could well 
imagine men immobilized for ever in such a dilemma, 
like a needle between magnets, or a planet chained to 
its orbit by the equipoising tugs of centrifugal and 
centripetal force. Because it is not the stimulus itself, 
but man’s valuation of it, which makes it what it is for 
him, and decides whether it shall be transmuted into 
a motive or no, he can never remain thus spellbound. 
Such a rivalry between enticements does, however, 
set up in a human mind an active, eager, often pain- 
ful process of reasoning and deliberation; and it is in 
the course of this process that personality begins to 
emerge. For through it is given the simultaneous 
awareness of subject and object. In a strictly behavior- 
istic world there would be no consciousness—not even 
the illusion of it that Mr. Watson supposes himself to 
dissipate. 

In short, it is not the unassisted stimulus that evokes 
the response, but it is what man’s mind does to the 
stimulus that decides whether it shall become a motive 
for action. Myriads of stimuli are forever playing 
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upon us. It is when our attention focuses upon one 
of these—a particular face in a crowd, a particular 
volume in a bookshop, or what not—and lifts it out 
of the flux, when we have taken it home into our 
mental world, compared it with various rivals, and 
finally made a choice determined by an endless chain 
of past decisions, not present as stimuli, that it becomes 
a motive for us. 


3. THe “Causm’ or A Free Act: NEITHER THE 
Stimuuus, Nor THE Bopy, But THE 
Tora SELF 

It has already been pointed out that no two human 
beings are ever really in the same environment. 
It is the work of our individual minds, each the self- 
created outgrowth of a unique history and assemblage 
of experiences, that makes any set of surroundings dif- 
ferent for each one present. The copy of a Botticelli 
picture on the wall makes this room a different environ- 
ment for me, who have seen its original in Europe 
and have read the myth it illustrates, than it is 
for my guest, who has done neither. Conversely, 
the rug on the floor makes the place more interesting 
and meaningful to my guest, who is an expert on 
Oriental carpets, than it is to one like myself, grossly 
ignorant of the whole subject. The flagon of wine on 
the sideboard is no temptation to me, whereas the 
sight of it might be an irresistible “stimulus” to some 
poor fellow whose morale had been shattered by over- 
indulgence. What the room, regarded as an environ- 
ment, ie., as a plexus of “stimuli,” is to my dog, I 
cannot know, save perhaps negatively; for it appears 
at least probable that the books and pictures, the 
rug-patterns, and the style of the furniture mean 
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nothing to him, and that he finds the clock a mere 
noise and the lamps a mere puzzle. 

Accordingly, we must set down as a fallacy the dic- 
tum of Mr. Darrow that his criminal protégés are 
“what heredity and environment have made them.” 
This saying is the mere shibboleth of people who will 
not analyze the meaning of its terms. It is true we 
are not responsible for our heredity; and I agree with 
Mr. Darrow, and differ profoundly from Mr. Watson, 
in holding that heredity exercises an immense influence 
in determining the raw materials of character and 
personality deposited in each of us. But our environ- 
ment is far more made by us than we by it; and it is 
in this process of creating the consciousness which is 
to react to surroundings, thus determining how they 
shall affect us, that we find the limited sphere within 
which we are free, and therefore responsible. 

It thus becomes apparent that, as already hinted, 
to assert freedom is not to assert uncaused or unmo- 
tived action. Such a thing, I agree, is inconceivable.* 
What the libertarian asserts is the great difference in 
kind between a cause that is a mere operation of 
physical force, and one that isa reason. This difference 
is crucial, and it is an unfortunate accident of language 
for both to be called by the same name. If I run 
down the street because I am pushed by a violent gust 
of wind, my bodily act is the same as if I were running 
to save a child from being knocked down by an auto- 
mobile or mauled by a savage dog. But to describe 
my movement in both cases purely as a phenomenon 
of the physical world, is to ignore the radical difference 
between a force and a reason,—two things which 


SAREE when Coleridge, lecturing on Othello, speaks of the 
“motiveless malignity” of Iago. 
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belong to two different worlds, or planes of reality. It 
is the overlooking of such discriminations, it is the 
fact that we are obliged to describe non-physical and 
non-spatial phenomena and events by terms, or figures 
of speech, borrowed from the world of space and body, 
that. has played such havoc in philosophical and psy- 
chological thinking, and given birth to irrational mon- 
strosities like behaviorism and universal mechanism. 
So long as we think and speak of every human act as 
an effect, following from a cause, and thoughtlessly 
forget the huge equivocation masked by the latter 
term, it is impossible for us to believe in freedom at 
all. But the moment we realize that the ‘cause’ of 
any human act or decision is the Total Self of the 
man, the impossibility vanishes. For that Total Self 
is neither the “stimulus” nor the stimulated organ, nor 
yet the whole body of which the organ is a member. 
It is the time-spanning reality, permanently and con- 
tinuously self-identical, self-created out of the material 
furnished by heredity, to which the whole body is 
organic. 

I understand it to be the teaching of science (unless 
new discoveries have altered it since my last peep into 
the subject) that man’s body, which obviously is ever 
changing, undergoes in the space of seven years the 
displacement and replacement of every particle of 
matter in it. Now, aceording to behaviorism and 
mechanism, there is, of course, nothing more “to us” 
than the body. How then are we to explain the unde- 
niable fact of the continuity of memory and person- 
ality? I am to suppose that thus far I have used up 
and discarded six successive bodies, and am now two- 
thirds through with my seventh. Yet if any fact is 
certain, it is that I am the same conscious being I was 
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forty years ago; for if I cannot trust my consciousness 
in its testimony to my own continuous existence, how 
can I believe in the existence, say, of Mr. Watson, and 
the world of which he seems to be a part? And if I 
were not in possession of this unchanged self-identity, 
how could I know myself as a being who had changed? 
A series of changes can be perceived as such only by an 
unchanging consciousness, to which every term in the 
series 1s simultaneously present. 

By what magic alchemy, then, do the cells of the 
body, as they change and vanish, bequeath to their 
successors not only their acquired skills, but the 
memory of scenes and experiences that not they, but 
their predecessors of the fourth or fifth prior aggrega- 
tion, beheld and underwent? And how do these 
myriads of cell-memories and cell-heredities become 
fused into the unity of consciousness characteristic of 
every autonomous personality? Truly, if the ego, or 
mental life and consciousness, be the fiction which our 
behaviorists allege, our bodies must be not only a 
thousandfold more miraculous than personality as 
ordinarily conceived, but more so than the wildest creed 
ever born of the delusions of insanity. Consciousness 
as an illusion is far more wonderful and impossible to 
explain than consciousness as a reality. 

It follows from the facts we have considered that 
every human being is unique—that is, an unique assem- 
blage and intermixture of the common elements of our 
nature, unprecedented and induplicable. No two start 
with quite the same heredity—not even so-called 
“identical” twins; hence no two undergo the same 
series of experiences under the same conditions. 
Thus the power exercised by each in determining what 
his environment is to mean to him and be for him 
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(or—which comes to the same thing—the particular 
measure of self-determination attained by each) is 
unique. Not only is it different in different men, but 
also in the same person at various stages of his experi- 
ence of life. And accordingly the right way to put 
the question 1s, How much freedom and responsibility 
does any given person possess? Has he worked, is he 
working, to increase his sum of it? 

This is the question always asked by common sense 
in practice—whether by a housewife engaging a serv- 
ant, a business man hiring an office boy, or a Cabinet 
head considering promotions in the Army or Navy. 
Even those committed to a theory which denies free- 
dom and responsibility altogether, apply precisely the 
same test in practice. I am very certain that Mr. 
Darrow, canvassing the qualifications of a prospective 
partner in his law firm, would hold it a fatal objection 
that the man’s associates had found him “completely 
irresponsible”; and that the plea, “But, according to 
your philosophy, so are you, and so is every one else,” 
would have not the slightest weight with him. In thus 
seeking rationally to vindicate the common-sense 
standard, I am merely justifying Mr. Darrow’s prac- 
tice at the expense cof his theory. 

In doubtful cases, as for example those of criminals 
or of persons who are believed likely to be a source 
of mischief to themselves or others, we must of course 
defer to the experts: the physicians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, sociologists, or alienists. Observe, how- 
ever, that when these deliberate, the problem they con- 
sider is precisely the one I have stated—namely, how 
far is this man free, and therefore to be held 
responsible? By what means can his attained measure 
of freedom and responsibility be increased? In the 
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gravest cases, where the verdict rendered is that no 
freedom or responsibility has been attained at all, and 
no hope exists of achieving any, the patient (or crim- 
inal) is consigned to some place of permanent deten- 
tion, for the protection of society and himself. 

Is it not clear that if we all stood upon one dead 
level of irresponsibility, we could not put the findings 
of the experts to the slightest practical use? Nay, that 
under such circumstances the experts and their sciences 
could never have come into existence? 

Let it not be said that I am using the words free and 
responsible in a metaphysical sense, whereas our crim- 
inologists, psychiatrists, and the like, use them in a 
non-metaphysical and “practical” sense. This would 
be merely one of those meaningless evasions to which 
men often resort in defense of a hard-pressed theory 
that they secretly feel to be indefensible. Man, as 
Mr. Lilly said,’ ‘‘consists in reason,’ and reason is 
metaphysical through and through. ‘It is a power 
neither physical nor spatial, nor yet temporal, which 
manifests its operation in a temporal sequence of acts 
in the spatial world by its ability to direct a physical 
organism, and, through that organism, to initiate and 
determine movements in other portions of matter. Call 
this doctrine, if you will, dualism or interactionism, 
psycho-physical parallelism or panpsychism. No 
sensible man will allow an unsatisfactory or unpopular 
word to blind him to the reality of a palpable fact. 
Mr. Watson berates the psychologists who profess 
allegiance to parallelism on the first page and preach 
interactionism throughout the rest of their books. So 
be it; but Mr. Watson contradicts himself in the very 
same way, and cannot possibly escape from doing so, 

° Infra, Appendix A. 
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every time he speaks of “my body,” or of using his 
brains or hands. He, the user, is other than that which 
he uses; and he—even he—“consists in reason.” There 
is no possible sense of the terms free and responsible 
which is not thoroughly metaphysical. 


4, A Dicression on NaturaL AND Morat Law 

I find that the identity asserted in the previous 
chapter between the ground of science and the ground 
of morals has given rise to a misunderstanding; and 
this is a favorable opportunity for the needed explana- 
tion. My critic in effect says: You are wrong in 
assimilating the laws of morals to the laws of nature, 
for the reason that the latter cannot be violated, 
whereas the former can. For instance the moral law 
“Thou shalt not kill” has been broken myriads of 
times, whereas the law of gravitation cannot under any 
conditions be infringed. 

In answer, I must make the following observations: 

1. First, I was not comparing the “laws” of morals 
and the “laws” of nature, but the powers of apprehen- 
sion in ourselves by which both alike are detected. My 
point, which perhaps has been sufficiently clarified in 
preceding pages, is that we have no other means of 
affirming the truth and reality of the law of gravita- 
tion save those by which the wrongness of murder is 
also affirmed. If so, both are certified by the same 
attestation, and an attack upon either, since it can 
only be aimed at the same attesting power, must be an 
attack upon both; for no single real deliverance of 
consciousness can be overthrown without its universal 
untrustworthiness being established. : 

2. Next, it is rather arbitrary to represent the loose 
general phrase “Thou shalt not kill” as a law of morals 
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(or imperative of the moral consciousness) In a sense 
comparable as a deliverance of reason with the law of 
gravitation. Strictly construed, “Thou shalt not kill” 
would prohibit us from cutting a flower or shooting a 
man-eating tiger. Even in the Hebrew tradition, it is 
not a prohibition of all killing—not even of all taking 
of human life—but of murder, which denotes the tak- 
ing of human life under certain defined conditions. 
But to follow up this specific ethical problem would 
take us too far astray from our present business. 

3. Thirdly, it is true, of course, that we cannot vio- 
late a scientifically ascertained law of nature, for the 
simple reason that the term “law” is here used in a 
metaphorical, and rather unfortunately confusing, 
sense. Natural “laws” are merely generalized state- 
ments of fact, defining the hitherto invariable behavior 
of matter and force under specified conditions. To 
“violate” one, therefore, would either mean making a 
fact of nature other than it is, or else proving by experi- 
ence that the supposed law was not a law at all, in 
the sense that it did not fully and accurately formulate 
the phenomena subsumed under it. For instance, if 
Kinstein’s theory should be verified, he might in a loose 
sense be said to have “violated” Newton’s law; but 
what this would mean is that he would have shown 
Newton’s law to be, in relation to matter under cer- 
tain conditions of motion, not completely true, and 
therefore not an accurate law. 

4. But a moral law is in its very form a statement 
not of a fact but of a norm of conduct; it affirms not 
what is (and therefore is unchangeable), but what 
ought to be, and therefore is contingent, and may fail 
to achieve actuality. Suppose we agree, by way of 
illustration, to regard the maxim “Murder is wrong: 
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man’s life is sacred” as truly a moral law, in the sense 
of being an accurate interpretation of the ethical con- 
sciousness of all sane men when fairly interrogated 
and reduced to self-consistency. Quite obviously, it 
is open to violation. A man can always say, “I know 
this is wrong, but I mean to do it just the same.” 
How on earth could freedom be the reality that it is, 
if this were not the case? The moment. so-called 
morality is made compulsory upon unconsenting 
agents, it ceases to be morality. 

5. But observe—and by this path we are led back 
to the straight road of our subject—that it is just as 
possible to go contrary to our well-being by jumping 
off a cliff or a skyscraper as it is to commit a murder; 
and if we take the leap, gravitation promptly has its 
drastic way with us. We can defy it to our sorrow, 
though we cannot in the strictest sense violate it. And, 
in the last analysis, the same is true of the moral 
law; it, too, can only be defied, but never with impu- 
nity. Only slowly, through many generations of experi- 
ence, does man learn the full implications and 
requirements of his moral nature; and only slowly— 
even more gradually perhaps—does he learn through 
reason the true nature and laws of the physical uni- 
verse, with which he must comply under inexorable 
penalties. Ages before Newton, however, men had 
learned empirically what gravitation is. They did 
build houses and discover the principle of the arch. 
Ages before Pasteur it was known that there is such a 
thing as infection, and that the way of health is to 
avoid it. And so, from of old, it has been learned that 
the slaying of Abel by Cain brings the realization, 
“Better to be Abel than Cain.” This phrase of 
Dickens expresses not his but Cain’s own discovery. 
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If you defy your moral consciousness you do it at your 
own heavy cost, exactly as when you defy an empir- 
ically known law of nature. Both are vindicated 
through the consequences entailed by defying them. 
Gravitation teaches its lesson through the collapse of 
the ill-built house, or the broken bones of him who 
takes the impossible leap. And we learn that the 
moral law carries its avenging sword, not from any 
outward source, but by inevitable self-judgment— 
through the unendurable remorse, the punishment 
“oreater than I can bear,’ which ensues upon its defi- 
ance, or by the experienced or observed deterioration 
of character and personality which is the nemesis of 
habitual wrongdoing. 


5. Primary Morau Fact: QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES 
IN SPRINGS OF ACTION 

We have defined the primary stage of human con- 
sclousness as the point at which hesitation as to the 
response to be made to a stimulus indicates to us the 
fact that several responses are possible; and therefore 
that we are free, to the extent of determining which 
of these various possibilities shall be hatched into 
actuality, and which shall perish, outside the incubator 
of volition. Passing now to examine the primary data 
of the moral consciousness, I set down, as a fact of 
universal experience, the radical and unbridgeable dif- 
ference between the sense of guilt and the fear of 
punishment. 

Contemporary deniers of the moral law of course 
deny this. Their procedure is first to resolve the sense 
of sin into a phase of fear; then, to equate the good 
with the useful; next, to degrade the latter into what 
makes for the selfish advantage of some ruling caste; 
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and, finally, to represent the entire philosophy of 
ethical or religious sanctions as a gigantic “bluff,” a 
conscious or unconscious imposture, designed to awaken 
and sustain the superstitious terror in the populace, 
which the dominant caste finds is its cheapest and 
most efficient policing instrument. 

In elaborating this many-sided doctrine, naturally 
all reference to the history of ethical theory is omitted, 
just as the behaviorists omit all allusion to the phil- 
osophical debates of past ages, in the course of which 
their own assumptions were thoroughly tested out and 
proved to lead to intellectual suicide. In dealing with 
them, we took the trouble to retrace the logical evolu- 
tion through which the assumptions of Hobbes and 
Locke became the matured “acosmic” skepticism of 
Hume. We shall omit the parallel review in the field 
of ethics, and deal with the positions of the moral 
nihilists on the polite assumption that they really are 
the novelties which their upholders apparently sup- 
pose them to be. After all, each age has to deal with 
these matters in its own language, and in the context 
of its own experiences. ‘The fact, for instance, that 
Nietzsche’s ideas were simply a revamping of the teach- 
ing of Athenian sophists which is fully set forth by 
certain characters in Plato’s Dialogues (in particular, 
by Thrasymachus in the Republic) and slashed to 
tatters by the merciless weapon of the Socratic dia- 
lectic, made no practical difference to the reception 
accorded to Nietzsche. He was welcomed as a pro- 
foundly original thinker by a generation which pre- 
ferred utilitarian to cultural studies, and scorned Greek 
as the hobby of pedants; whereas the truth is he was 
only a courageous and extraordinarily gifted literary 
artist. But for the convenience of readers who care 
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to test the matter for themselves, a few of the principal 
references are given below.‘ 

“Let us begin, then,’ as Aristotle would say. 

The thesis we maintain is that the sense of guilt 
and the fear of punishment are two facts, and not one; 
and that neither can be resolved into or derived from 
the other without falsifying the plain testimony of 
our own psychology, and that of primitive men into 
the bargain. The only shadow of justification for 
this fusion, or rather confusion, is the circumstance 
that the two may be and often are simultaneously 
present in consciousness. But since both are naturally 
attendant upon grave breaches of moral law that hap- 
pen also to be breaches of the positive laws of States, 
this is hardly surprising. Until, however, somebody 
undertakes to show that a toothache and a sprained 
ankle, say, when the same man chances to be suffer- 
ing from both together, are one and the same malady, 
we may take leave to dismiss the attempted fusion of 
guilt and fear on the mere ground of their co-exist- 
ence. Nothing is easier to establish than that they 
exist apart far more often than together. 

The fear of punishment, for instance, is felt by the 
most heroic men when the behest of conscience places 
them under the painful necessity of violating some 
statute law; whereas, their consciousness contains no 
trace of the sense of guilt, for the very essence of that 
sense is the realization that the expected punishment 
is deserved. In recent times, I apprehend that Nurse 
Cavell and Captain Frye, or some of our own really 
genuine “conscientious objectors,’ may be cited as 

*Lecky, History of European Morals, chap. i; Martineau, Types 
of Ethical Theory, especially the division on “Idiopsychological 


Kthics” at the beginning of Vol. II; Plato’s Republic, Jowett’s 
translation; Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics and History of Ethics. 
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instances of this distinctness; so that we need not re- 
vert to the medieval days of religious persecution or 
the martyrs of early Christianity. To suppose that 
martyrs, modern or ancient, ever went to their death 
without experiencing any touch of that natural fear 
and shrinking to which even the heroic Socrates con- 
fessed, would be a gratuitous absurdity; nor is it 
reasonable to assume that, even in cases where the 
consciousness of innocence was most genuine and com- 
plete, there was no fear of imprisonment or other 
forms of punishment short of death. Here, then, is 
proof that the fear of punishment can be clearly real 
and present, unaccompanied by any tincture of the 
consciousness of guilt. 

On the other hand, that consciousness, as every 
man’s experience can tell him, is frequently the unwel- 
come tenant of the house of the soul, unescorted by 
the least trace of fear. The vast majority of our 
offenses against the inward monitor fall outside the 
pale of statutory surveillance; and whatever their 
nominal or real theological creed may be, most men 
in these days, I apprehend, have quite outgrown that 
absurd notion of God as a gigantic police spy, with 
angelic deputies minutely recording each man’s min- 
utest Japses, which of old was the grotesque prod- 
uct of the sense of demerit—that very sense of which 
it is now frequently, but absurdly, represented as the 
source. That sins unpunished on earth will be pun- 
ished hereafter is no superstition for those who really 
believe in an after-life; for it 1s merely to suppose 
existence in the after-life to be conditioned by the 
same nexus of cause and consequence encountered in 
our present experience. But the very root of this belief 
is the sense of justice, not of fear; the realization 
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that sins ought to be punished, not the terrified antici- 
pation that they will be. For those who have no clear 
belief in the continuance of our individual personalities 
after bodily death, the sense of guilt, because it is noth- 
ing but the correlative of the sense of justice, is as truly 
a fact as for the most orthodox believer in the machin- 
ery of medieval Christianity. 

The psychology of morals and of Anaya. in fact, is 
read upside down and inside out by all who do not 
realize that the belief in hell was not the cause of the 
fear of posthumous punishment, but its product; and 
that the fear which begot the belief was in turn not 
the cause of the conviction of our own moral demerit, 
but its consequence. If any fact of psychology is clear 
and ultimate to a candid inquirer, it is the completely 
unique and sui generis character of ethical experience. 
Elemental moral perceptions are every whit as simple, 
final, and authoritative as the discriminations of fact 
and number with which common sense and science 
begin, or as those perceptions of congruity and dis- 
harmony which are the rudiments of esthetics. I 
dislike using the great James Martineau’s rather awk- 
ward term “idiopsychological” for this interpretation 
of the testimony of consciousness, but no other seems 
available; and his word has the advantage that it 
closely and clearly expresses a neglected fact, in the 
acceptance of which I entirely concur with him. 

Because of the prevalence nowadays of theories 
which scornfully reject this view, it may startle the 
reader to find it gravely reasserted. J therefore invite 
him to set aside provisionally his prejudices against 
it, and dispassionately examine his own inner experi- 
ence, instead of construing it uncritically according 
to the current dogmas. Is it not a fact that when we 
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have done an ill deed accidentally, our state of con- 
sciousness, however painful, is completely different 
from what it would have been had we done the same 
thing with deliberate intent? Suppose I have the mis- 
fortune to kill a little child by mischance—say in 
driving an automobile. I am not exceeding the speed 
limit; my car is well under control; but suddenly the 
child runs out from behind a stationary vehicle that 
has concealed him from me, and dashes into my path. 
I jam on the brakes, I twist the steering-wheel, imperil- 
ing my own life and that of my passengers in the 
effort to avert the tragedy; but in vain. My wheels 
pass over him, and the little body lies broken in death. 

What then will be my state of consciousness? It 
will be a blend of sorrow, pity, agony, sympathy, self- 
criticism (“Could I possibly have avoided it? Could 
a more skillful driver have succeeded in doing so?” 
etc.), but it will contain no trace of the characteristic 
and unmistakable sense of guilt. Of any real responsi- 
bility for the fatality I stand self-acquitted, because 
I know that I never willed it, or even felt the faintest 
temptation to desire it; indeed, I actively willed the 
contrary. 

But if I had intended to injure or kill the child, 
my frame of mind on surveying my deed would be as 
different in composition from the foregoing as hell 
from heaven. I should be hag-ridden by more harpies 
of self-condemnation than a normally imnocent con- 
sclousness can even imagine. Whether my intellect 
were comparable to that of Macbeth or of Bill Sikes, 
the one word I should really hear would be the dread 
verdict “Guilty”; nor should I be able to modify the 
certainty that the anger of men against me was Just. 
The hatred of others entailed upon me by my deed 
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would be subtly indorsed by an irrepressible self- 
hatred. Though neither gods nor men should punish 
me, yet my self-judgment would be such as to make 
me almost eager that they should. 

Observe, then, that this antipodal difference between 
the two states of consciousness arises although the two 
acts—the innocent mischance and the guilty purpose 
—be in all their external aspects identical. I need 
not stress the fact that this difference is wholly inex- 
plicable on the mechanistic or behavioristic hypothesis, 
which recognizes no difference between accidental and 
intentional happenings. Both are mere effects ot 
causes, and those causes are declared to be purely 
“natural” and mechanical. The will, which makes 
all the difference from our point of view, is for our 
opponents non-existent; and, being nothing, it can do 
nothing. 

But must we not, in the name of science I ask, in the 
case of any observed effect, make the minimum of 
assumption that will permit us to assign a sufficient 
cause for it? If I slip on ice or on a piece of orange- 
peel, I may share the laugh against myself for my 
clumsiness; in addition, there will be a certain kind 
and measure of self-censure for my awkwardness. But 
if I “ship” into over-drinking at a festive party, or into 
telling a lie to extricate myself from some predica- 
ment, how radically different will be the tone, and 
the felt authority, of the condemning voice that will 
speak within me! Between the reproof given to 
gaucherie and that given to guilt there is an absolute 
disparity. The two belong to different worlds of 
authority and significance. 

If psychology is to be a science at all, it must take 
account of this gulf between these two types of con- 
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sciousness. We absolutely know, in the same way 
that we know we have sensations, the difference in 
kind between responsible conduct and irresponsible 
acts. Any theory requiring us to reduce this certain 
knowledge to the level of illusion stands self-con- 
demned. It is not science, but dogma; and dogma 
not addressed to explaining the facts, but asserted in 
defiance of them. 

I claim, then, to have justified the thesis that the 
sense of guilt is different from the fear of punishment 
—different at once in quality and in origin; insomuch 
that if any genetic relation exists between them at all, 
the fear is secondary and derived from the sense of 
guilt, and not the sense of guilt from the fear. 


It will be in order now to consider the other ele- 
mentary fact of moral experience—the fact of obliga- 
tion; a fact without which ethics could never have 
arisen, elther as a science related to reality or even 
as a delusion related to superstition. 

By moral obligation we mean that whenever two 
springs of action are simultaneously touched, or two 
impulses arise between which there is conflict, we spon- 
taneously and immediately pass judgment upon them, 
not only as relatively prudent or imprudent in relation 
to consequences, but also as higher or lower, better or 
worse, intrinsically. We know ourselves to be under 
obligation, irrespective of our convenience or advan- 
tage, to follow the one recognized as higher or better. 
To fulfill the lower and ignore the higher is to violate 
a law written in the very structure of our selfhood. 
The qualitative difference between impulsions is per- 
ceived, whether our dilemma be a case of (1) “conflict 
of duties,’ or (2) between inclination and duty, or 
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(3) between two inclinations, even the “lower” of 
which would be innocent, or ethically neutral, save 
for the co-presence of the “higher.” 

Let us illustrate these abstractions: 

1. I am hurrying, suppose, to keep an appointment. 
Punctuality is a duty—though few of us in America 
seem to be aware of the fact, or at any rate act as 
though we were. What right have I to waste the time 
of my neighbor? What subtle disrespect for his per- 
sonality is it that makes me feel free to keep him 
awaiting my convenience in breach of my promise, as 
though he were a hired servant whose time had become 
my property? But on the way, I see (being a 
Chicagoan) a total stranger attacked by bandits. Shall 
I stay to assist him, and procure the arrest of his 
assailants, thereby breaking my appointment? Here 
is an example of the first class referred to above, a 
conflict of duties. No teaching is needed to inform me 
that the duty of aiding the victim and serving the 
cause of public justice 1s more immediate and per- 
emptory than that of punctuality in keeping a ren- 
dezvous; nor can any sophistry or so-called “rationaliz- 
ing’ silence the protest of my conscience if I ignore the 
greater duty under pretense of discharging the lesser. 
The question is adjudicated in an inner personal 
tribunal, and judgment rendered there. It makes no 
difference whether anybody ever knows what I have 
done or omitted. For it is the very peculiarity of the 
verdicts of conscience that they are the same findings 
of the same incorruptible court, whether the deed at 
bar be known to all the world, or veiled, in the magic 
invisibility of Gyges, from the eyes of gods and men 
alike. 

2. Or suppose I am about to eat my dinner, and 
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become aware of the presence of a starving person 
within call. Shall I supply my own lesser need before 
ministering to his greater one? The question answers 
itself. However often, in conflicts of inclination with 
duty, we permit the force of the inclination to prevail 
over the de iure claim of the duty, we know very 
well that we ought not to do so; that no amount of 
prescription and precedent can ever warrant the sur- 
render, but that each fresh violation of the true order 
increases our culpability. There are signal cases where 
we feel that one who, under difficult circumstances, 
performs a duty in the teeth of a potent inclination is 
entitled to praise; yet, even so, he would merit at least 
self-blame if he acted otherwise. Such was the oft- 
cited case of the dying Sir Philip Sidney, in foregoing 
the draught of water that his parched tongue craved, 
in favor of the equally suffering common soldier by his 
side. “Thy need is greater than mine.” It was a fine 
illustration of the virtues of the code of the chivalrous 
gentleman, and as such is worthily praised. Yet if 
Sidney had drunk the water, on the ground that his 
need was equally great, and his right prior in virtue 
of his rank, he would have been blameworthy, and 
would have known it. 

3. Where the rivalry of nieces is felt between one 
innocent inclination and another, judgment passes in 
foro conscientiae in favor of that which is the more 
nearly related to some duty. I deliberate as to which 
of two books shall entertain a leisure hour, or whether 
a walk in the neighboring park or an hour’s rowing 
on the lagoon shall supersede them both. Though in 
such a case the judgment is mild, it is none the less 
clear. The book related to my-studies and tasks 
should be elected rather than the novel. But my 
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health will be better served by the exercise; and for 
this the boat will avail more than the walk, and 
so on. 

I am not arguing that we ought always to search 
ourselves thus. Heaven forbid that we should become 
ethical prigs, by perpetual riding of the moral hobby- 
horse. It is a psychological, not an ethical observation 
that I am making. I am noting the fact that even on 
the plane of things that seem, and may fairly be 
reckoned and treated as, ethically neutral, the unsleep- 
ing censor remains vigilant, and is ready with a deci- 
sion whenever interrogated. 

The right course, then, in any given case, is the fol- 
lowing of that which is recognized by oneself as the 
higher of two impulses to action, and the wrong is the 
acceptance as a deciding motive of that which is intu- 
itively perceived as the lower. The moral intuition, 
or elemental conscience, is the inborn capacity of mak- 
ing this discriminatory classification of the springs of 
action. 

Nor need this intuition be regarded as any mysteri- 
ously separate “faculty,” somehow superadded to a 
human constitution otherwise complete. Personality is 
a unity—despite the cleavages observed by pathologi- 
cal psychology. I see no objection in principle to fus- 
ing the two words conscience and consciousness into 
one in our language, as our French brethren do. Our 
practice has an advantage of convenience only, since it 
indicates to us at once the particular direction of con- 
sciousness specified for us by the term conscience. This 
word means, as its etymology at once declares, the 
knowledge-with-ourselves of what for us under given 
circumstances is right, and what is wrong; just as, by 
our more general term consciousness, we denote the 
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self-awareness of present fact, as distinguished from 
illusion or imagination. 


6. WHEREIN Morat Evouution CONSISTS 


Like all our other powers, this endowment of our 
nature is fallible and educable, in the individual and 
in the race. It was contended by the critic of my first 
chapter, to one of whose objections I have above 
replied,* that in the matter of morals there has been no 
such evolution of knowledge and insight as there has 
been in the field of science. But surely this is a some- 
what superficial judgment. Consider the illustration he 
himself selected—i.e., the moral law as to killing, or 
rather murder. Is our modern “conscience” touching 
this matter no more enlightened, no more definite in its 
prohibitions, no more rationally convinced as to the 
reasons for what it commands and vetoes, than that, 
say, of our sixteenth-century forebears, or of the Greeks 
and Romans, or of savages? ‘The question answers 
itself, to the confusion of him who denies the reality 
of moral evolution. 

Observe, however, that even among the lowest tribes 
of savages there are already stringent prohibitions 
against indiscriminate killing. These attest the only 
fact I am at present concerned to establish—namely, 
the immediate, intuitive perception, by every creature 
classifiable as human, of a right and wrong in conduct, 
authoritatively declared to be so prior to experience 
and independent of any calculation of consequences. 
It is not because killing your neighbor is bad for the 
tribe that it is labeled wrong; it is because it is felt to 
be wrong that it is prohibited. Every savage tribe 
recognizes and enforces very strict distinctions between 
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killing that is permissible and killing that is forbidden. 
But this ethical intuition is taught by experience, 
gradually through the ages, its own fuller meaning and 
scope; exactly as that primal rational power of dis- 
tinguishing between reality and illusion, which is the 
same thing in the crudest superstition-ridden savage as 
in the enlightened scientist or philosopher, needs a 
secular, or rather millennial, education in its applica- 
tions to the world of fact. 

I say the intuition is in the savage; I do not say that 
he knows it is there. He may no more know of its 
presence than does the child, whom we observe passing 
those concrete moral judgments which for us attest 
its presence and operation. Accurate thinking 1s, 
fortunately, not uncommon among people who have 
never heard of logic. They construct syllogisms with- 
out knowing that they do so, or being able to name 
and analyze their terms. So when a savage feels that 
it is wrong to kill a man of his own tribe, even though 
he may not yet have learned that it is equally wrong to 
kill an alien, by the mere difference in his state of 
consciousness in the two cases he discloses to the civi- 
lized onlooker the operation within him of that con- 
science which is at once his own private endowment 
and the universal attribute of human nature. 

Now in the matter of the taking of human life, the 
evolution of conscience consists in the widening of the 
circle within which this is felt to be wrong and there- 
fore prohibited; within which killing becomes murder. 
You may not kill your neighbor; but at first only a 
member of your own clan or gens is your neighbor. 
You may slay any alien, especially in warfare. But 
in time arises the perception that under certain circum- 
stances the alien also is entitled to the status of the 
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neighbor. Guest-right is defined; heralds and mes- 
sengers become inviolable; the surrendering foeman 
must be spared. Peace, instead of the exceptional 
interruption of an otherwise normal and continuous 
state of war, becomes the rule to which war is now the 
exception. Gradually the neighbor-circle expands, 
until, in our day, all human life as such is sacred, and 
the public conscience reluctantly tolerates—or rather 
actively rebels against—the surviving exceptions, of 
the criminal guilty of murder and the slaughter of the 
alien combatant during war. 

Nor has it been otherwise with the expanding apph- 
cation of ethical discriminations in other provinces of 
conduct. False witness against the neighbor, usurious 
extortion from him, dishonest trading with him, are 
first seen to be wrong. But if the man is not your 
neighbor—that is, your nigh-dweller, bound to you by 
blood, or the common totem, or the obligation to fight 
with you against assailants—then you are not bound 
to observe these restrictions in your dealings with him. 
Sooner or later, however, an irrepressible “Why not?” 
is heard in conscience, and tribal practice is started 
on that course of progress which culminates in Shy- 
lock’s magnificent denunciation of the inhumanities 
practiced by nominal Christians against Jews. 

Thus, in one direction, the entire march of the evolu- 
tion of morality may be summed up by saying that it 
consists in the perpetual widening of the circle covered 
by the answer to the question, “Who is my neighbor?” 
The human conscience cannot be at peace with itself 
until it attains to the goal of rational self-consistency ; 
and this is never reached so long as man regards any- 
thing human as alien to him. The inviolability dis- 
cerned from the beginning in the persons of those 
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recognized as kindred, is gradually perceived to inhere 
in all who bear the human impress. Only when the 
whole company of humanity, in virtue of its intrinsic 
dignity, and for no other reason, is recognized as de ture 
the object of the same obligations and prohibitions, is 
moral evolution completed on its extensive side. The 
Good Samaritan is here the perfect symbol. The reli- 
gious heretic, the outcast with whom the pious will 
have no dealings, yet shows himself the true neigh- 
bor—and thereby most effectively satirizes the self- 
satisfied piety that had extruded and ostracized him. 
The principle of that immortal story, as of the imagina- 
tive picture of the Last Judgment,’ is still centuries 
ahead of the world’s practice. It even stands uncom- 
prehended yet by many of those who read and preach 
upon it. When, one fine but (I fear) distant morning, 
the Pope cites some Protestant or Mohammedan as 
the perfect example of religion in practice; or when 
some Fundamentalist points to a Modernist or agnos- 
tic as a concrete example of the ideal in conduct, when 
the name of Jesus is inscribed in a place of honor in 
Jewish synagogues, and those of Maimonides and Spi- - 
noza in Christian churches—then we may feel that the 
Jews will have caught up with their greatest prophet 
and the Christians with their Founder. For then 
only will be completed the cycle of development that 
began when first the question, ““Who is my neighbor?” 
was heard in some nameless ancient’s conscience, and 
the inconsistency and wrongness of answering it in 
narrow terms of tribe and kindred was discerned. 

My neighbor is he whom I can serve; who can suffer 
like me, and may be benefited in body, soul or mind by 
my ministration. Until all the barriers that hinder me 
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from rendering him service, and receiving the like from 
him, are down, he and I are not completely humanized, 
and there remains an unresolved intellectual incon- 
sistency, and a ground for censure from the inner 
authority, with which we cannot live at peace. 

But there is, of course, another dimension to ethical 
development besides the range of its extent. After we 
have discovered that the answer to the question, “To 
whom are moral obligations due?” is: “Everybody 
equally, without distinction of color, race, creed, sex, 
or stage of civilization,” we have still much to learn 
concerning the number and scope of those obligations. 
As time passes they are found to grow more numerous, 
as well as to deepen in significance. The whole of the 
Ten Commandments, for example, could be practiced, 
without a man’s ever doing a single positive service 
to his neighbor. The sum total of them is simply non- 
violation. Show your reverence for the human dignity 
and worth of the person by standing aloof, and keep- 
ing hands off. Murder is forbidden, and adultery, and 
theft, and “false witness,” and the coveting of another’s 
property. While we should never forget the immense 
advance in practical morality which the Decalogue at 
once embodies and attests, yet to consider it, in its 
ancient form, in any wise complete or adequate now. 
is to ignore whole continents of ripening experience 
and growth. Although we cannot here discuss this 
point in detail, let us consider, as one of many illus- 
trations, and merely as an illustration, the Command- 
ment against false witness. 

Deep in the heart of that injunction lies, no doubt, 
the condemnation of every form of unveracity, of “evil 
speaking, lying, and slandering,” to use the words of 
the Catechism, as well as the prohibition of perjured 
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testimony in law courts, which alone the Command- 
ment overtly utters. But what is thus latent and 
implicit only becomes clear to the contemplation of a 
later generation. It almost certainly remained veiled 
from the eyes of the group of tribal statesmen by whom 
the Jewish Decalogue was compiled and revised in 
the sixth century B.c. Positive truthfulness, to one’s 
neighbor and about him, which conscience now per- 
ceives to be authoritatively demanded, is not even 
hinted at. Nor is our common practice as yet by any 
means up to the level of our insight. The light dissem- 
ination of injurious gossip, the insinuations against 
another’s rectitude or capacity in which we so com- 
monly indulge, the easy half-truth which m purpose 
and effect is a whole falsehood, the ready misinterpre- 
tation of appearances, with intent to substitute the 
worst possible meaning of some act or word for its 
actual meaning—who, from the bare letter of the Ninth 
Commandment, would know these to be wrong? John 
Stuart Mill said in his haste that all working men were 
lars. I do not say that we all are; but it is certain © 
that most of us, like our politicians and journalists, 
are very ill instructed both as to what truthfulness is, 
and what it requires of us. 

I can never forget an experience which befell me 
some years ago, just about the time of President Wood- 
row Wilson’s second marriage. It may be within the 
reader’s memory that a good deal of ill-natured gossip 
was then current about him. Reflections upon his 
character in regard to sex matters were abundant, and 
many people considered his second marriage, within 
a year of his first wife’s death, a selfish and tasteless 
proceeding. In those days I happened to be one of a 
company which included two distinguished ministers 
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of one of the principal Protestant churches, both of 
whom indulged in unmeasured denunciation of the 
President, and gave full credence to all the wild myths, 
inspired by party hostility, that were then in subter- 
ranean circulation. One naturally felt moved to 
inquire upon what evidence one’s companions accepted 
these stories—with the result that they had none what- 
ever to offer save hearsay. No allowance was made for 
the fact that the President of the Republic was then 
bearing all the burdens of the storm-racked world, and 
daily called upon for decisions of immeasurable gravity ; 
so that, if ever a heavy-laden man needed a companion 
to relieve him of the res angusta domi—which in the 
case of the Chief Magistrate can hardly be called 
angusta—it was he. And so a layman in our company 
was moved to say, “Gentlemen, do you not realize 
that you are saying things about the President, upon 
no evidence whatsoever, that could just as easily be 
said about you, and that you could never disprove if 
they were said of you? Have you forgotten your own 
Catechism, with its prohibition of ‘evil speaking, lying 
and slandering’?” 

And as the imperative of veracity has thus unfolded 
its latent implications, until the mere forbidding of 
court-room perjury is found to develop into a positive 
command of thoroughgoing inner and outer truth- 
fulness, by which even the suppression or withholding 
of truth important to others is as sternly banned as 
vulgar lying, so have all the other ancient injunctions 
been amplified. The condemnation of the one crude 
offense against the marriage bond unfolds into a 
matured conception of chastity, as incumbent upon the 
unmarried as the married. This more searching inter- 
pretation links itself with the truths of heredity mto. = 
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an entire code of conduct, aimed in its utilitarian phase 
to promote the health, sanity and bodily beauty of 
future generations, yet still proceeding in its purely 
ethical aspect from the primal voice of conscience, 
which is concerned with the rights, duties and dignity 
of others, not with what is advantageous to them.— 
The forbidding of stealing grows into a system of con- 
cepts related to the ethics of property, involving fine 
distinctions of what is mine, what is thine, and what 
belongs (or should belong) to the community, since 
its utilization for the common good is better secured 
by communal than by private individual or corporate 
ownership. Such applications as the notion of pro- 
prietorship in ideas, which underlies our laws of patent 
and copyright, and the positively metaphysical con- 
siderations that have to be invoked to decide questions 
of national or international proprietorship in the high 
seas, the means of access thereto, and the law that 
prevails on board ship—all these may seem far-fetched 
derivatives from the original simple inner imperative, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Yet they have all been 
unfolded from it, as truly as the infinite variety of 
living species evolved from the primitive one-celled 
organisms. And just as the more diversified life in 
those is continuous with the simple life from which 
they all started, and without which they could never 
have been, so the authority for all these refinements of 
the sense of property and its rights and responsibili- 
ties is the aboriginal voice which erstwhile forbade only 
vulgar theft. 


7. Tue INSUFFICIENCY OF UTILITARIAN HEDONISM 


My own conviction is that ethics depends ultimately 
upon the inherent, unlearned perception of the quality, 
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and therefore the relative authority, of different springs 
of action; a perception which is prior to, and inde- 
pendent of, all calculation of the consequences of our 
deeds. To make the morality of actions dependent 
upon their tendency to promote happiness or social 
convenience is, I venture to think, parallel to the error 
of those pragmatists who identify truth with utility, 
and tell us that ideas are only true if and in so far 
as they “‘work.” Just as the fact in regard to nature 
and its science is the precise reverse of this—just as we 
are obliged to say that things “work” only in so far as 
they are true, not that they are true because they “work” 
—so, in the last analysis, we discover that things are 
not right because they make for happiness and utility, 
but that they promote these great desiderata only 
when they are independently right. Hedonism and 
utilitarianism are excellent criteria of the prudence, as 
distinct from the morality, of courses of action. They 
are (to adapt Bentham’s title against his meaning) 
“principles of legislation,” but not of “morals.” For if 
we treat them as furnishing the ethical warrant and 
sanction of conduct, we find ourselves driven to wild 
results and suicidal contradictions. As Martineau put 
it, “While the objects of moral preference are the 
springs of action within us, the objects of prudential 
preference are the effects of action upon us.” *’ To 
emphasize this distinction is not by any means to over- 
look the huge importance of the prudential in its 
proper place. It is merely to assert the rational order 
of authority, without which the injunctions of pru- 
dence in regard to utility and the production of happi- 
ness become, for any galnsayer, mere empty words. 
At least, I find myself unable, if happiness and right 
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are identical, to answer the obvious first questions, 
“Whose happiness am I to pursue, my own or that of 
others? When the two conflict, how shall I decide?” 
Most of us need no injunction to seek our own felicity; 
and the “average sensual man” is only too delighted 
to learn that the hall-mark of virtuous conduct is its 
tendency to produce happiness. But, if this be so, 
how is he to be convinced of his duty to forego happi- 
ness for himself in order to increase the felicity of 
others? There is, of course, a great gulf fixed between 
egoistic and universalistic hedonism; but the latter has — 
to make the claim that it too 7s hedonism. It must 
insist that when it requires a man to forego his desires, 
and to sacrifice and labor for the good of others—or 
even to lay down his life for them—it is prescribing a 
course that will make for his true happiness, as well as 
that of those he serves. But this brings us to the logi- 
cal crux of the happiness-philosophy of morals. Can 
it fairly be said that when some moral hero embraces 
a life of toil and hardship to make other people happy, 
he is thereby seeking happiness for himself, and that 
in so doing he is conforming to the happiness-sanction? 

No doubt, there is a sense in which he is seeking 
happiness; but only, it would seem, as the shopman 
who carries out your order for shoes is seeking shoes. 
His end and purpose for himself is quite other than the 
obtaining of shoes; that, for him, is a merely incidental 
and instrumental preliminary to it. So, too, it seems 
irrational to say that when some great social servant 
labors for other men’s happiness, he is thereby either 
seeking or finding the same commodity for himself. 
Often—daily, in fact—he has to turn his back on per- 
fectly real happiness for himself, in order to continue 
his altruistic exertions. Now, the theorists of univer- 
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salistic hedonism unanimously commend his action— 
as, of course, we all do. The question we must ask, 
therefore, is whether this commendation is consistent 
with their declared principle, that the test and criterion 
of moral action is simply and solely its tendency to 
promote happiness. This, they tell us, is what consti- 
tutes the rightness in right conduct; and the opposite 
tendency is that in which the wrongness of all crime 
and sin consists. 

For the purpose of this argument, we need not enter 
into the earnest and noble, but I venture to think 
unsuccessful, effort of John Stuart Mill to refine the 
utilitarian calculus by introducing the idea of quality, 
as well as quantity, into the estimation of happiness. 
His fine soul naturally revolted against the crudity of 
Bentham’s assertion that, “quantity of pleasure being 
equal, pushpin is as good as poetry.” <A theory which 
would force upon us the conclusion that a prize-fight, 
because it gives eagerly coveted happiness to scores 
of thousands, is more virtuous than a martyrdom, and 
that the “tabloid” newspapers are better than Plato 
and Shakespeare, surely needs no other refutation than 
is supplied by itself. But even if we should allow that 
Mill had managed, by arguments consistent with his 
presuppositions, to make us feel that men ought to 
prefer a symphony to a jazz-band, when in fact they 
do not, still the question remains: How can it be my 
duty to sacrifice my own happiness to secure that of 
others, if the tendency to produce happiness is the only 
fact that makes anything a duty at all? Am I not on 
those conditions asked to do wrong toward myself 
as the means of doing right to my neighbor? The 
utilitarian must not tell me, remember, that the 
self-sacrifice demanded, whether in prospect or present 
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endurance, ought to make me happier than would the 
foregone indulgence; on his principles, it must be 
proven that it actually does so. The appeal of hedonism 
is an appeal not to an ought but to an alleged psycho- 
logical fact. But if so, I must ascertain the fact from 
the testimony of my own consciousness; and that is 
unequivocally against the utilitarian assertion. 

Thus we find ourselves in this difficulty: Everybody 
ought to seek happiness; virtue is merely a name for 
the processes which produce it; the more (or, as Mill 
would say, the finer) the happiness, the greater the 
virtue of the course that ensues it. Nevertheless, it 
is my duty to forego the very greatest and most certain 
happiness for myself, in order to secure a smaller and 
more doubtful one for somebody else. I must part with 
the radiant bird in my own hand, for the sake not of 
two birds, but of two more than dubious eggs, in the 
communal bush. I must, for example, risk my life 
to save a drunken tramp from suicide by drowning. 
If I succeed, I do not make him happy; the chances 
are that he will curse me for my interference, and 
declare that I have only prolonged and intensified his 
misery. In the effort, I have lost an important day’s 
work, or missed an evening’s recreation, ruined a suit 
of clothes, and caught a cold that will confine me to 
bed for a week. 

The question at issue, of course, between the 
hedonists and the rest of us is not at all whether such 
an effort, at such a cost, is a duty or not. Neither 
side doubts that it is. Nobody denies that gallant 
gentlemen, whose talents and genius the world could 
ill spare, did a splendidly right thing when, in the 
wreck of the Titanic, they stood aside and accepted 
certain death to give a chance for life to the stew- 
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ardesses and immigrant women. The question we are 
considering is, why such things are right, and whether 
they can logically be held to be so by those who hold 
rightness to consist in the production of happiness. 

If the surrender of happiness for oneself, and even 
the sacrifice of one’s life, for the sake of others, or for 
some super-personal end like loyalty to truth, is ever a 
duty, why is not the inference justified that the 
principle that makes it so is universally applicable, and 
also a higher one than the seeking of happiness? It 
is customary for hedonists to attempt to meet this 
difficulty by talk about “the long run,” and “the 
greatest number.” Socrates is right to drink the hem- 
lock rather than let his bones and muscles carry him 
off to Megara or Boeotia, because a greater quantity 
of happiness, not immediately but ultimately, will be 
distributed among a greater number of people than by 
his following the natural impulse to save his life. And 
happiness is so superlatively good that this greatly 
increased quantity is well bought even at such a price. 

But from this paradoxical justification there are sev- 
eral critical exceptions to be taken: 

1. First, how would Socrates himself be able to work 
out such a calculation? How can Socrates, even if the 
youthful Plato be present, foresee that that young man 
will either live to write, or will write, the Apology, Crito 
and Phaedo, to convey the immortal story in divinely 
adequate fashion to posterity? Certainly he evinces 
no trace of any such foresight, and still less that it is 
one of the motives prompting his decision. All he acts 
from is the immediately present pronouncement of the 
voice of conscience, the imperative of which, as always, 
is unconditional, and in no wise the product of a cal- 
culation of consequences. 
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2. Second, what precisely is meant by a quantity of 
happiness distributable among a multitude of persons? 
I venture to hold (with Bergson) that to apply the 
category of quantity and number to states of con- 
sciousness at all is to create an imaginary fact out of 
a vicious metaphor—vicious, because it is used to beg 
the fundamental question in relation to the possibility 
of human freedom, and to surrender freedom in 
advance to the determinism of nature, through the 
very choice of the terms in which the problem is stated. 
For whatever is quantitative is spatial, and whatever 
belongs to space is enmeshed in the network of that 
natural causality which we all agree, at present, to 
regard as determinate.—But let this pass; concede, 
for the moment, that the idea of quantity applied to 
happiness is not the impossibility it seems to me. Can 
we then think of such a quantity as distributable 
among a number of people? Can we add together the 
separate amounts of Tom’s, Dick’s and Harry’s happi- 
nesses and then think of these several lots as a unified 
sum total? Must we not rather say that the greatest 
possible “sum” or “quantity” of happiness is that 
which is possessed or enjoyed by the happiest indi- 
vidual at his happiest moment? A generous mind, 
to be sure, if already happy, finds its happiness “in- 
creased,” as we say (though we should say enriched in 
quality), by beholding the happiness of others. There 
is a blessed contagion of joy that spreads among us, 
like sunshine dispersing mists at morning. But this 
does not alter the fact that the idea of an arithmetical 
sum of happiness, arrived at by adding together invin- 
cibly separated batches of happiness belonging to a 
number of individuals, is nothing but a fictitious ab- 
straction of the observing mind. Happiness is an 
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enjoyable state of consciousness; and nobody can 
experience any but his own—though, to be sure, the 
knowledge of the joy of others may be an element, and 
an important one, in such a state of consciousness. 

3. Next, we cannot finally escape the realization, 
however long we try to exclude it from the focus of 
the mental eye, that the conduct of Socrates is morally 
marred and tarnished if it be interpreted as prompted 
by the happiness-sanction. (I need not explain that I 
take Socrates as representative of all good men.) 
Kither the very form of his supposed allegiance to the 
sanction is really a repudiation of, it—since to say 
“T seek happiness for others by the sacrifice of my 
own” is in truth only a disguised way of saying 
“Everybody is bound to seek something other and 
higher than happiness’—or else it leads to the con- 
clusion that Socrates is after all seeking his own hap- 
piness. But, however refined and elevated might be 
the kind of felicity that could be sought by means of 
martyrdom, still as an operating motive it would spoil 
what we really revere in Socrates, which is his pure dis- 
interestedness. Even the theorists of hedonism know 
this in their hearts. Like the rest of us, they would 
feel that a genuine demonstration that Socrates and 
Jesus were actuated by the happiness-sanction, which 
is declared to be the only really virtuous motive, would 
destroy the basis of the boundless adoration we lavish 
on them, an adoration which is only not idolatrous 
because it is bestowed upon conscious, intended and 
superlative self-sacrifice. 

But there is still another fundamental difficulty that 
prevents us from accepting the utilitarian or hedonis- 
tic standard as the true ethical criterion. Its uphold- 
ers of course deny the reality of an inherent authorita- 
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tive element of our nature which speaks with intuitive 
clearness. The right is the useful, as disclosed to us 
by experience. But suppose a man so constituted or 
misguided that he cares nothing for the happiness of 
others, or for what others may consider useful or 
advantageous to himself. How can he be rationally 
convinced that he ought to care for these things, with- 
out the utilitarian going beyond his own criterion in 
appealing to him? How can recommending useful- 
ness coerce a mind that professes a scorn for the use- 
ful? So long as the hedonist or utilitarian remains 
consistent, his argument will revolve in a vicious circle, 
and the skeptic addressed will always stand outside it. 
As thus: 

The Utilitarian Moralist: “Mr. Jones, you should 
stop your excessive drinking. It is bad for your health. 
By giving it up, you will become a more useful citizen, 
and will make your family happy.” 

Jones: “But I don’t care anything for the happiness 
of my family, and I don’t want to be useful.” 

The Utilitarian Moralist: “But you ought to.” 

Jones: “Why ought I?” 

The Utilitarian Moralist: “Because use and happi- 
ness are the chief good of man. Because making others 
happy will make you happy.” 

Jones: “But I know what makes me happy, and you 
don’t. You can only tell me what would make you 
happy; and I tell you that I’m differently built. And 
I don’t care a cent for this utility to the community 
that you prate of.” 

Is not the logic of the dispute with Jones? How- 
ever utterly wrong we may feel him to be morally, 
can it be denied that he wins the argument so long as 
the utilitarian really sticks to his own guns and does 
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not surreptitiously borrow a different kind of weapon 
from the much-scorned intuitionist? The calculus of 
hedonism tacitly presupposes a prior perception of its 
own authority; which perception is really nothing but 
the rejected intuition of conscience in disguise. I must 
first agree that J am bound by the law of my being to 
defer to and execute whatever advances the happiness 
of others, before a demonstration that a given course 
of action on my part will advance their happiness can 
make that course seem obligatory upon me. In other 
words, a prudential calculation is always, as Kant 
would say, “hypothetical.” If I refuse to follow it, 
you may censure my intelligence or my taste, but not 
my morality. But it is the very essence and diagnostic 
of an ethical command that it is “categorical,” or 
unconditional, and its rejection is to be censured not 
as folly, and not as bad taste, but as sin. 


8. LeGAL WrRonG AND Morat WRONG 


And now we must proceed to consider, and if we 
can to remove, another of the confusions of ethical 
thought that prevail to-day; I mean, the ill-understood 
difference between crime and sin. It is urged that we 
ought to abandon altogether the idea of punishment in 
connection with offenses against the law, because the 
criminal is entirely irresponsible. He only does what 
he must. He is himself a natural phenomenon, and 
his acts are as rigidly determined by antecedent con- 
ditions as rain and sunshine. We have a right to pro- 
tect society to the extent of holding him in confine- 
ment, so that he cannot indulge his damaging 
impulses; and we have a duty to see that the physi- 
cians and psychologists do whatever is possible to 
alter his present mechanisms, so that they will cease 
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to respond to the old bad stimuli, and begin to react 
to wholesome ones which hitherto have not motivated 
him at all. 

Again, it is urged that all idea of moral disappro- 
bation of criminals is out of place, because ‘“‘crime” is 
merely a legal term, which does not signify that the 
acts to which it is applied are wrong in themselves, 
but only that they are forbidden by some statute or 
other, which may be the embodiment of nothing but 
the folly or fanaticism of its enactors. Many things 
thus prohibited in one country are permitted in others. 
For instance, in our own country it is a crime to sell 
grape-juice after it has fermented, but not before. 
In some of our States, but not in others, it 1s 
a crime to sell certain books. In traveling by train 
from Wisconsin into Illinois, you perform a criminal 
act if you buy cigarettes from the dining-car 
steward before you reach the State boundary, but not 
after you have crossed it; and so on. Now the 
mechanistic school argues that all so-called moral 
requirements are mere conventions of this nature; 
that nothing is right or wrong in itself; that these 
terms denote only the variable fashions of thinking, 
or the group-selfishness, of law-makers and the manip- 
ulators of what passes for public opinion. 

The point in regard to the irresponsibility of the 
criminal has already been dealt with sufficiently for 
our purpose. In that discussion we sought to define 
the limits within which freedom is possible, and then 
to show that within those boundaries the self-creating 
energy of personality can rightly be held responsible. 
The extent of the territory thus subdued varies with 
the individual, so that the degree of responsibility 
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assignable to each man is a matter for separate 
inquiry. 

Because this is so, we admit that a great reform is 
needed in our criminal procedure. Punishment should 
not “fit the crime’; it should fit the criminal; for the 
same wrong act has endlessly different moral and men- 
tal import, according to the hereditary make-up and 
the previous history of the person who commits it. 
Since these obviously cannot be scientifically deter- 
mined by a judge and jury, the function of the court 
should be limited to a finding upon the facts, and the 
handing over of the offender to a board of experts in 
the medical and psychological sciences, with whom 
should rest the duty of prescribing the kind and dura- 
tion of the punitive and reformatory treatment 
adapted to the needs of the individual case. ‘The fixed 
sentence passed by a judge who is a layman in psychi- 
atry upon all those found guilty of the same offense 
is as unscientific as would be the similar fixing, by an 
arbitrator who was a medical layman, of a specified 
period of hospital treatment for all patients afflicted 
with tuberculosis or broken legs. Since the ends in 
view in disposing of the criminal are, first, the protec- 
tion of society, and, second, his reformation, if pos- 
sible, his detention should continue, and his special 
treatment be varied, until in the judgment of experts 
both ends are attained, so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to gain them, and to ascertain that they are 
gained. This might mean, in some cases, life impris- 
onment (though not under anything like the régime 
of the old-fashioned type of prison) for a compara- 
tively small offense, and in others only a few weeks’ 
or months’ confinement for burglary or homicide. All 
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would depend upon the individual character and needs 
of the particular delinquent. 

We turn now to the second contention, that “crimes” 
are not “sins”; and we merely note, without further 
comment, the obvious fact that if ae reasoning which 
gets rid of crime by affirming human irresponsibility 
is accepted at all, it also explodes the conception of 
sin. I shall proceed on the assumption that there is 
such a thing as responsible and culpable wrongdoing; 
that this is divided into two classes of offenses, indi- 
cated by the legal word “crime” and the ethical word 
“sin” respectively; and the question is, What is the 
difference between the two? 

Note that the law itself distinguishes two types of 
evil deed, which it calls mala prohibita and mala in se; 
that is, things which only become wrong when the law 
forbids them, and things forbidden because they are 
intrinsically wrong. This distinction, when fully 
worked out, supplies us with the clear line of demarca- 
tion between crime and sin in those offenses of which 
the law takes cognizance, and also answers the ques- 
tion how that which may not be any crime in the eyes 
of the law may yet be a sin, and vice versd. For the 
unperverted conscience, a sin will always be counted 
more heinous than a mere crime which is not a malum 
Mm Se. 

To illustrate: The convenience and well-being of 
society requires either the prohibition or the strict 
regulation of many acts, which are not in themselves 
either good or evil. Driving on the right side of the 
road is no evidence of virtue, nor does any depravity 
attach to driving on the left; but it is necessary that 
we should all follow the same rule, because safety 
requires that we should be able to count upon every- 
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body’s behavior in emergencies. Accordingly, in this 
country the law requires us to keep to the right, and 
punishes us if we drive on the left. Some nations 
reverse this rule. It makes not the slightest difference 
morally, and very little practically, which require- 
ment is enforced; the one thing necessary is that every- 
body shall understand what is expected of him, and 
that all shall proceed accordingly. 

Again, there is nothing wrong in the mere act of a 
man’s dressing in female attire, or a woman’s donning 
masculine apparel. But this kind of masquerading is 
so handy a means to many criminal ends that all civ- 
ilized nations have found it necessary to forbid it, 
except upon the stage, under penalties. So, too, 
although there is nothing morally wrong in the sale 
and drinking of alcoholic beverages among sane adults, 
yet the abuses to which this perfectly innocent indul- 
gence is easily subject have forced society to hedge it 
about with stringent regulations, and have even led 
our own country into what, in my judgment, is a most 
grave error and injustice—I mean, the futile attempt 
at the total prohibition of the making and selling of 
such beverages, with a view to the total prevention of 
their use. Whether I am right or wrong in this opin- 
ion, nobody questions the necessity of severe regula- — 
tion; which means, making legal crimes out of certain 
acts that are ethically neutral, prohibiting under some 
conditions what under others is permitted, and the like. 

Mala prohibita, then, are those acts (or omissions) 
which become wrong solely when, and because, society 
judges it necessary to forbid them. It will always be 
wise for legislatures to make as few of this class of 
enactments as possible—to confine infringements upon 
liberty of action to the possible minimum. Never- 
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theless, in older societies these infringements must 
always be somewhat numerous, and their number must 
needs grow with the increasing complexity of life. 
Mala in se, on the other hand, are such acts (or omis- 
sions) as are evil of their own nature. They are not 
wrong because forbidden, but forbidden because wrong. 
They may become crimes as well as sins; whereas the 
mala prohibita never become sins, even when they are 
reprobated as crimes. It is utter nonsense to sup- 
pose that murder or forgery would be innocent acts 
if there happened to be no statute prohibiting and 
penalizing them; and it is equally absurd to think that 
there would be anything wrong in driving on the left, 
or drinking a glass of beer, if the authority of the com- 
munity had not found (or supposed) it expedient to 
ban them. 

Thus the law itself, although it never pretends to 
cover the entire sphere of good and bad conduct, 
plainly owns its subordination to the aboriginal and 
inderivative authority of conscience. It recognizes 
that there are sins; and this very recognition is a tacit 
assertion of the existence of a sovereignty, disobedi- 
ence to which constitutes sin. It leaves untouched 
that vast range of moral iniquities which do not involve 
‘violations of the legally recognized rights of others. 
Nay, it does not undertake the surveillance and cen- 
sure even of all those that do invade others’ rights. 
There are, for instance, many States in which the com- 
mission of adultery is not of itself a crime against 
statute law, even though those very States may grant 
the relief of divorce to married persons whose spouses 
have wronged them in this fashion. 

We see, then, the clear distinction that exists be- 
tween crime and sin; between crimes which are not 
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sins, crimes which are sins, and sins which are not 
crimes. The first are those of which the law only, 
and not conscience apart from it, takes cognizance; 
over the second, both conscience and law claim juris- 
diction; over the third class, conscience alone sits in 
judgment. 


9. ErHicaL NEUTRALITY OF SPRINGS OF ACTION: 
HIERARCHY OF Goops 

But there is still another discrimination to be made, 
the overlooking of which, I venture to think, has 
played havoc in the past with much of the moral judg- 
ment and teaching of the world, and still does serious 
harm. This is the difference between the native 
spring of action itself, and the quality of the acts to 
which it leads when given its head under wrong con- 
ditions, or in excess, or at the expense of another 
impulse higher in rank. The condemnation which is 
rightly passed in such cases upon the emerging deed, 
is usually inflicted also upon the originating impulse; 
and so we are told that the “bad qualities” or “unruly 
passions” need to be rooted out of us. This, which I 
hold to be both bad psychology and bad morals, is 
one of the main sources of the conflict between the 
young and the old, and of the resistance to moral 
teaching on the part of many persons who feel that 
there is something radically wrong about the homilies 
read to them, although they may not be able to put 
their finger on the error. Indeed, if I mistake not, 
this fallacy underlies the entire theological doctrine of 
the “total depravity” of human nature, which has cast 
such a heavy gloom over man’s life for centuries. 
Although nowadays that doctrine is seldom preached, 
it still reverberates in the subconsciousness of many 
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excellent people, and vitiates their judgment both of 
themselves and others—especially of children. 

What is it that theologians used to condemn as 
“original sin,’ or attribute to the influence of the 
devil, and that many evolutionary moralists speak of 
as the “ape and tiger” within us that we are to “let 
die’? The mistake of both schools consisted in con- 
fusing the natural disposition, or spring of action 
itself, with its wrong direction, or uncontrolled indul- 
gence, or its usurpation of the field to which a higher 
and worthier tenant has a better right. For example, 
even that very beautiful soul, the author of the Imita- 
tion of Christ, can talk of “rooting out” vicious pro- 
pensities, “laying the ax to the root,’ and so forth. 
Such sayings, even as figures of speech, are thoroughly 
unfortunate and misleading. Spiritual culture does 
not and should not consist in any such maiming of 
human nature. On the contrary, it requires the pre- 
serving alive of every one of its constituents, the mod-. 
erating of springs of action that are too powerful and 
the strengthening of those that are deficient, with a 
view to bringing the whole man under what 4 Kempis 
would have called “the obedience of Christ,” or what 
scientific ethics would speak of as the control of a true 
ideal and a perfected will. 

- Consider anger, for example. It is, often enough, 
a source of the greatest evils, the most flaming hatreds, 
the blackest injustices and crimes. When left ungoy- 
erned, it makes us “see red,’—and when we “see red” 
we cannot see straight. Now in many of us this dis- 
position is by nature unduly strong; it is a part of our 
animal heritage that we have by no means sufficiently 
tamed and brought to heel. And the already over- 
vigorous impulse becomes increasingly vocal and domi- 
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nant when, through any misfortune or unfavoring 
condition, or error of education, our other powers are 
cramped or thwarted, pent in, and denied legitimate 
scope. Yet no wise psychologist or moral teacher 
would hold that the way to correct these evils is to 
root out and destroy the native impulse to anger. 
Its eradication would render good men morally 
indigent, incomplete, and ineffective, and would make 
the way of transgressors even easier than—despite the 
proverb—it commonly is at present." There is a 
righteous indignation against wickedness and injustice, 
which under proper discipline forms an indispensable 
portion of the moral police of the world. In the holiest 
and saintliest characters, the letting loose of the 
impulse to anger, under certain conditions and within 
the limits of equity, is rightly accounted not a sin, but 
an evidence of their goodness. Who ever failed to feel 
the truth of this when reading the account of the 
blazing indignation of Jesus against the fraudulent 
money-changers, who profaned the Temple by making 
of it “a den of thieves”? And have we not all admired 
both the wit and the wisdom of St. Francis of Assisi, 
when his just wrath led him to impose that dramatic 
penance, of swallowing filth, upon the slanderous 
monk? 

As with anger, so is 1t with all the other tendencies 
native to us. Viewed even biologically, they have 
their necessary office as factors making not merely for 
survival, but for those successive steps of self-tran- 
scendence which constitute evolution—the effectuating 
of the will, and the enhancing of the power or the joy- 


*1 The proverb is true enough, of course, as to the inward way of 
the transgressor; my reference is to his outward course, which 
ordinarily is all too easy. 
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ousness of life. The secret of sound moral education, 
of character-building, is to define the limits within 
which, and the conditions under which, each of them 
may legitimately be indulged. Askesis—moral self- 
discipline as a means to an end, like the athlete’s train- 
ing—is indispensable; but asceticism, the systematic 
crushing of natural tendencies under the false belief 
that they are inherently bad and inimical to holiness, 
is both ethically and pedagogically a huge error. 

The truth is, we have fallen into the bad habit of 
classifying the psychological elements of our nature 
under only two headings—good and bad; whereas, in 
themselves, they should be listed under a third. They 
are what Jeremy Taylor, the “Shakespeare of divines,”’ 
would have called adiaphora, 1.e., morally neutral. 
These native propensions themselves should never be 
called good or evil; those two characterizations belong 
to the use we make of them, the disposition of will 
shown in their indulgence or restraint. We all admit 
the non-morality of these tendencies as they exist in 
the animals. Nobody thinks of classing the carnivo- 
rous instinct of the tiger, for example, as either virtu- 
ous or wicked. It is just a constituent of its nature, 
without which the beast could not live. Even when in 
self-defense we kill a tiger, we no more dream of blam- 
img its man-eating impulse than we think of feeling 
moral indignation against the iceberg that wrecked the 
Titanic. 

I plead, then, that in so far as we are animals, we 
should regard our merely animal or empirical traits 
just as we look upon the analogous traits in other ani- 
mals—namely, as neither good nor bad, but as mate- 
rial, deposited in us by heredity, upon our use and 
fashioning of which our achieved goodness or badness 
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will depend. And here we may find help from Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of the ‘“Golden Mean,” and the con- 
ception of ethics as a science of limits. Aristotle, of 
course, cannot specify for us the exact measures of 
indulgence and restraint that would spell ethical per- 
fection. Personality is, once for all, in every case 
unique; therefore self-development, and the educating 
of others, must always remain a fine art, and can never 
become an exact science. But Aristotle does give us a 
most useful and fruitful criterion when he tells us, e.g., 
that generosity is the just mean between miserliness 
and profligacy, temperance between asceticism and 
gluttony, and the like. Character is an achievement 
and not a gift; the stuff supplied by heredity is no more 
character than a heap of bricks and timber is a house. 
Like these, it is but the indispensable material of the 
structure which we are given the opportunity, and the 
power, to erect. 

If this understanding of the relation between psy- 
chological and ethical factors is sound, we may, in the 
light of it, proceed to correct the common notion which 
regards sin as consisting in the mere indulgence of a 
native propensity that is itself vicious. Since this 
notion is radically inaccurate, all moral judgments 
based upon it must be erroneous. Usually they are 
either over-severe, or too fatalistic, and therefore 
unduly depressing and discouraging. They lead to the 
desolate conclusion, ‘Well, if I am the devil’s child, 
I will live after the devil.” But the truth is that no 
man is “the devil’s child” unless by his own choice. 
A definition of sin that, to my thinking, comes much 
nearer to the psychological and ethical facts is the one 
formulated by that profoundly wise and finely bal- 
anced mind, Richard Hooker: “There was never sin 
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committed wherein a less good was not preferred be- 
fore a greater, and that wilfully; which cannot be 
done without the singular disgrace of nature, and the 
utter disturbance of that divine order whereby the pre- 
eminence of chiefest acceptation is by the best things 
worthily challenged.” *” 

It will be noted that Hooker was trying to do justice 
to the element of truth in the Socratic doctrine, which 
identified sin with ignorance, and declared that evil, as 
evil—evil known to be such—cannot be desired. No 
doubt, we must call in St. Paul to balance Socrates: 
“The good that I would I do not, and the evil that I 
would not, that I do.” Hooker supphes the missing 
link between these two partial truths by his concep- 
tion of the hierarchy of’goods, and of sin as consist- 
ing in the willful choice of one lower in rank when a 
higher also solicits our preference. 

I believe that such an interpretation of the facts pro- | 
vides us with an excellently effective instrument of 
pedagogy. So long as we deal in the dead blacks and 
whites of falsely styled absolute goods and absolute 
evils, we merely confuse the young, and render them 
rebellious against our instruction. What we have to 
do is to lead them to genuine self-knowledge and self- 
understanding. Such a doctrine of conscience and of 
the relative authority of its promptings as I have out- 
lined, being—as I believe—true, does, as I can testify 
from experience, commend itself to fair minds, young 
or old. Not only does it make ethical discriminations 
interesting and engaging to their attention, but also it 
furnishes the clue to what otherwise is always puz- 
zling to the young, and conducive to moral skepticism 
in them—I mean, the necessity of recognizing that 

** Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. I. 
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many things are right under some conditions and 
wrong under others. How the same act can be now 
right and then wrong will always be mysterious if we 
are taught to locate moral quality unconditionally in 
the act itself, or in the impulse that begets it. It is 
this false teaching that so often induces the young to 
suspect their elders of hypocrisy. “You do the thing 
yourself, yet blame me for doing it. Why should it 
be forbidden to me and permitted to you?” 

Perhaps the most discussed issue in these days of 
the alleged “revolt of youth,” which our criterion may 
help to place in its true light, is that of the intimacy 
of the sexes. Many young people are quite honestly 
confused as to the reasons why that which is permis- 
sible within marriage is accounted seriously wrong 
outside it. How can a formula, pronounced by a mag- 
istrate or a priest, make that right which without it 
is wrong? Yet if the wrongness lies in the act itself, 
or in its inner psychological spring, it is difficult to 
find anything else than some magic in the words of 
the ceremony that can make it right. But the notion 
that any mere words can produce such an effect is the 
very essence of superstition. Teach, instead, the theory 
of the hierarchy of goods; explain that neither sex- 
attraction nor its satisfaction is inherently wrong; make 
it clear that they become wrong only when indulged 
from wrong motives or under wrong conditions. It is 
then easy to show how there must be, about extra- 
marital intercourse, a multitude of such wrong condi- 
tions, and thus to justify to an enlightened conscience 
that banning of it which every civilized society has 
found it necessary to enforce. 

Sin, then, is the preferring of a known lesser good 
to a possible greater; the surrender to a known lower 
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spring of action in disregard of a recognized higher 
one. No one of our natural impulses is wrong per se. 
Conscience furnishes the clue to their relative author- 
ity. And ethics, which is the systematic thinking out 
of the meaning of these authoritative inner prompt- 
ings, is the science of the conditions under which, and 
the limits within which, each in its order may be per- 
mitted to have its way. 

But why, we may still be asked—granted that con- 
science is a reality, and does speak to us in the fashion 
thus described—why is disobedience to it wrong? 
Wherein lies the heinousness of doing what may not 
be wrong in itself, when our moral reason tells us that 
something better should be done? Although this ques- 
tion (if we really understand whereof we speak) is 
rather like asking why two and two make four— 
although it is like demanding evidence for that which 
is self-evident—it may not be superfluous to hint at 
the answer which, as the French say, “leaps to the 
eyes” in the light of a rational understanding of evo- 
lution. 

For evolution, as we have seen, is a striving toward 
freedom, and toward increase of freedom. LEvery- 
thing therefore must be wrong (i.e., a denial of the 
“law of our being,” a thwarting of each man’s real will 
and fundamental selfhood) which tends to defeat this 
course of progress. Sin, as above defined, is sin be- 
cause it impedes this purpose, which is built into the 
very structure of man; for each sin, so far as it goes, 
is an act of self-enslavement (carrying with it usually 
some measure of enslavement for others) to that lower 
nature which we share in common with the animals, at 
the cost of the higher, distinctive nature which belongs 
to us as men. 
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And the harm of the deterministic or mechanistic 
theories which we have reviewed and rejected lies not 
merely, or chiefly, in their falsity and inadequacy. 
They are not solely intellectual errors, like a wrong 
astronomical or geological hypothesis. Their evil is 
that they naturally tend to inhibit effort toward self- 
emancipation and the emancipation of others. Who 
would try to “reform” animals, except for man’s con- 
venience? Yet we rightly feel that it is the first and 
last outrage, the essence of insult and even blasphemy, 
to regard a child, or an adult, as a mere animal, to be 
tamed and taught solely in order that he may behave 
in ways conducive to the convenience of society. In 
addition to his instrumental function, and sovereign 
above it, the child or man is an end per se, and his 
nature is to be directed toward its perfection for its 
own sake, and for no other reason; not to make him 
economically productive, or obedient and docile to- 
ward the State or the Church, but because he is the 
end for the sake of which business, State and Church 
alike exist. He is that new departure in evolu- 
tion, whose new powers of self-distinction and 
rational thought impart meaning and worth to all 
the lower stages and preparatory furnishings and 
experiments of the laboring earth. These powers 
carry with them unabdicable obligations, which form 
the basis of inherent and inalienable rights. By using 
his divine endowment of reason, the child, growing 
into the man, discovers within himself an authorita- 
tive law of right as well as of fact—an ought as well as 
an is; and he finds also the power to fulfill both the 
voice that leads to the discovery of truth and that 
which commands the endless advance toward perfec- 
tion. 


CHAPTER III 


RATIONALITY, LIBERTY AND LICENSE IN 
LITERATURE AND ART 


1. THE INDEPENDENCE OF AUSTHETICS 

The motive of science is not utility, though almost 
all its discoveries prove useful. The motive of con- 
science is not happiness, though undoubtedly a world 
of perfectly conscientious men would be happy to a 
degree now unimaginable. And the motive of that 
element of our nature which drives us to the quest and 
the creation of beauty is neither truth nor goodness, 
nor yet serviceableness, although all great art exalts 
the moral and refines the rational nature, and adds an 
unpurchasable grace and charm to the mechanically 
provided conveniences and comforts of life. Each of 
these ultimate impulses of our nature exists in its own 
right and seeks its own satisfaction. The motive of 
that rational curiosity of which science is born is just 
knowledge; truth for its own sake. The end of the 
ethical urge, as we have sought to show, is that pure 
goodness which consists in nothing but according its 
due station to each of our springs of action, as ascer- 
tained by the systematic interrogation of conscience. 
And the ultimate goal of the esthetic impulse, implicit 
already in the most elementary fumblings for har- 
mony and congruity, 1s, as Socrates taught, the pure 
enjoyment of the Infinite Beauty which is divine and 
eternal. 
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It is impossible to set forth the grounds for the inde- 
pendence of science (the freedom of thought and re- 
search which are the conditions of genuine loyalty to 
truth), or the basis of the independence of ethics, with- 
out logically implying and foreshadowing the true plea 
for the just Independence of art as well. These three 
constitute the Trinity of Reason, within which there 
can be (when reason is true to itself) neither contra- 
cdiction nor rivalry. When we work disinterestedly 
for any one of these sovereign ends of our nature, it is 
impossible that we should affront or injure either of 
the other two; we can freely concentrate mind and 
effort on our work, to the exclusion of all other con- 
siderations. In the quest for truth, any fear of con- 
sequences—“‘the scarecrows of fools,” as Huxley said 
—is itself a disloyalty to truth. The idea that any- 
thing really true can conflict with or invalidate any 
other thing really true is a mere confusion of thought, 
since truth is nothing but the rational construction of 
reality, and so must possess the unity of reality. The 
apparent antinomies we encounter are proof of our 
mental limitations, not of (what is strictly unthink- 
able) the irrationality of the real. What is actually 
betrayed by those who (for example) dread the spread 
of scientific research, because of its feared effects upon 
some creed, is a secret want of assurance about the very 
faith they seek to protect. Unless I am ready, upon 
sufficient evidence and reason, to discard or amend 
any or all of my present beliefs, excepting only the 
belief in the infinity and unconditional supremacy of 
truth itself, J am not a genuine disciple of truth. 

So, too, when we engage in the effort to improve our 
practice of goodness so far as we now understand it, 
or to extend and deepen our insight into its nature 
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and demands upon us, we can be rationally certain 
that we shall never find ourselves in conflict with the 
goodness apprehended at lower or more elementary 
levels of knowledge and practice. Samuel Butler was 
giving us one of his delicious jests when he made the 
child in the “Provincial Deformatory” in Erewhon 
answer the question, ‘Why is extreme truthfulness 
dangerous?” by saying, ““Because extremes meet, there- 
fore extreme truthfulness is bound to be mixed with 
extreme falsehood.” The point of the jest is pre- 
cisely the sophistry of the argument and the impossi- 
bility of the conclusion; it is an irony directed against 
the falsity of the common platitude it quotes. Ex- 
tremes do not meet, except in longitude. Truth 
“oushed to extremes” does not become falsehood; it 
only amplifies the boundaries of verified knowledge. 
Goodness, driven deeper and carried farther in loyalty 
to its own principle, discloses, indeed, the imperfec- 
tions of men’s former understanding and practice of 
goodness, but neither makes that bad nor becomes 
itself tainted with its polar opposite. 

The same is true of the disinterested pursuit of 
beauty by the artist or poet. Like all men, he is under 
the jurisdiction of the threefold urge which is in- 
wrought in the structure of our nature. He rightly 
complains of the ugliness of many of the works of man, 
of that philistine insensitiveness to beauty which is 
one of the many great stains upon our present indus- 
trial civilization. We admit the justice of his censure; 
only pointing out in reply that, as he is right in urg- 
ing upon us the sovereign claim of the impulse to 
beauty, so we in turn are equally, and for the same 
reasons, right in urging upon him the unchallengeable 
claims of truth and goodness to his own allegiance. 
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With all due deference to Keats, beauty and truth are 
not identical. They are, however, akin, and mutually 
supplementary ; since both, together with goodness, are 
joint expressions of the indivisible unity of rational 
personality. Each, therefore, must in reality be con- 
sistent and harmonious with itstwo sisters. When any 
one of them ignores or flouts the claims of the others, 
it exceeds its province and becomes itself marred and 
distorted. There is such a thing as moral ugliness; the 
phrase is scarcely even a metaphor. There is such a 
thing as a fanaticism of alleged truth-seeking, by which 
men fall into the arrogance of assuming the perfection 
and finality of their own petty dogmas. And, most 
assuredly, there is a moral priggishness, which first 
deifies some code, frequently consisting of mere preju- 
dices mistaken for objectively valid ethical principles, 
and then proceeds to impose this expression of the 
mere self-will of its upholders upon all men, and to 
stigmatize all gainsayers as immoral or impious. 
History abounds with instances of all three types 
of perversion. Of the first, Renaissance Italy was a 
tragic example, where lechery, treachery, and every 
form of vice and violence marred the very art that 
arose among them. Of the second, the history of 
religious persecution on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the records of recent and present anti-religious 
and anti-ethical fanaticism presumptuously marching 
under the usurped banner of science, afford painful 
illustrations. As to the third, the excesses of puritan- 
ism, with its cult of ugliness and its unbalanced asceti- 
cisms, its narrowness and illiberality—all those angu- 
larities and vicious virtuousnesses that make the word 
“philistinism” odious—are standing horrible examples. 
It is plain, then, that nothing false or evil can be 
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wholly beautiful, just as nothing ugly can be com- 
pletely good, and nothing that ignores or affronts 
truth genuinely ethical. The artist is not required to 
be a didactic moralist; but he is under obligation not 
to be immoral, or an immoralist. If, and in so far as, 
he ignores this obligation, ‘‘the less artist he.’ It is 
strictly an esthetic judgment to say, for example, that 
the great work of Boccaccio would be vastly greater 
if it were smaller by the omission of its grossnesses 
and nastinesses. The artist who stoops to gross things 
distorts his own rounded humanity, and does the same 
violence to its other imperatives of which he com- 
plains in the rest of us when we show ourselves blind 
and deaf to the claims of beauty. 

This I believe to be a fair statement of the principle 
of reason in the domain of art. Beauty is quite legiti- 
mately to be pursued for its own sake, subject to the 
sole condition of equal loyalty to the other two “abso- 
lutes’” of humanity which are not being immediately 
served. This is as possible, and as easy and rational, 
as it is for a man to give to his city a loyalty which in 
no way lessens or interferes with his fidelity to his 
State and nation. But the condition we have specified 
is Imperative. It is irrational, as we saw, to carry the 
pretended pursuit of truth to the point of professing 
to prove that there is no truth to be attained. This is 
that suicide of thought, at which Hume arrived, and 
with which his present-day representatives, all un- 
awares, begin. It is irrational also to conduct a moral 
revolt, against immoral conceptions in theology or in 
social practice, to the conclusion that there is no valid 
moral law. Nor is it less absurd to utilize means 
devised for the creation of beauty to create ugly 
things, or to suppose that anything can be truly beau- 
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tiful that affronts reason or conscience. The progress 
of art is often retarded by fads, especially in unin- 
spired times, when the absence of the true creative 
urge causes attention to be fixed excessively on forms 
and material media. Of late years this cult of extrava- 
gances has been carried to extremes quite ludicrous. 
We have been deluged with paintings and sculptures 
apparently designed to comply with the conditions 
of the Second Commandment: “Thou shalt not make 
unto thyself... the lkeness of anything that is in 
the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth.” It cannot be denied that the 
craftsmen of these esthetic fad-cults have well suc- 
ceeded in satisfying this requirement. But that their 
productions deserve the name of art is more than 
dubious to us, and I think will be denied by the next 
age with riotous laughter. 


2. THe Purpose or LITERATURE 


The limited scope of the present volume, however, 
compels us to restrict ourselves to the one art which 
most pervasively and universally permeates the life 
of our time: I mean literature, including under that 
heading dramatic art also. What, now—if the ques- 
tion is not so broad as to be meaningless—is the pur- 
pose of the artist in words? 

We do not here refer only to the conscious or real- 
ized purpose of the artist himself. We mean also (to 
speak figuratively) that super-individual or racial 
“nurpose” of which the individual literary genius is 
but a partial organ or instrument. And the roots of 
this are usually so deeply imbedded in an aartist’s 
subconsciousness that he is himself unaware of it, or 
incapable of expressing it. In the case of a genius of 
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the first rank, indeed, his full import and significance 
may not be capturable even after centuries of criti- 
cism; he himself can never tell us what it is. Con- 
sider, for example, the inadequacy of Shakespeare’s 
statement of the purpose of that art of which he was 
the supreme practitioner: “To hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure.” Obviously, if this were 
all Shakespeare had done, he would never have become 
the uncrowned king among men that he has in fact 
been ever since his own day. If his “mirror” showed 
nothing beyond what is already visible in the mirrored 
object, there would be no art-creation. On this defini- 
tion, color-photography and the cinematograph would 
be the master tools of art, and an expert stenographer - 
—or a dictaphone—the finest of novelists and drama- 
tists. An exact scientific statement comes nearer to 
mirroring nature than any play, novel or poem can do. 
Yet we hardly think of the formulas of Newton as 
literature. To borrow an illustration from Matthew 
Arnold, we do not call the geographer an artist or poet 
when he tells us that the earth is an oblate spheroid; 
but we feel at once the spell of a different kind of 
power when Wordsworth speaks of our planet as the 
mighty Mother of mankind. Both statements are 
true; but the one addressed to the fact-seeking reason 
is vastly less potent and stirring than the one 
addressed to the creative imagination. 

In other words, art or literature only begins when 
its creator penetrates to an inner meaning beneath the 
surface of facts; when he depicts even the march of 
sub-human phenomena as symbolic of the progress, 
the victories or disasters, of the soul of man. These 
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things are indeed suggested by outer facts,—but they 
can be suggested only to a power of intuitive discern- 
ment in us that is quite other than the scientific vision. 
What “mirroring” of Lear’s storm, or what account 
of it in the language of the meteorologist, would show 
it to be the counterpart of the shattering turmoil in 
the soul of Lear that it is for Shakespeare—and 
Shakespeare’s reader? That “spiritual things are spir- 
itually discerned” is a strictly scientific statement, even 
though St. Paul be its author. It takes the spirit of 
man to “discern” beauty, love, honor, chivalry, or their 
contraries—which are also spiritual ; for it is, of course, 
an error to identify the spiritual exclusively with 
the good and noble.” There are evil spirits—in human 
bodies, if not elsewhere. The characteristics of 
Mephistopheles are as truly spiritual as those of Bea- 
trice or the unfallen angels. Man, who “consists in 


* JT am aware that to many present-day thinkers this statement will 
seem not merely questionable but distinctly false. As I should not 
like to alienate a possibly sympathetic reader by a mere difference 
over words where we are agreed as to facts, I ought perhaps to 
explain the statement in the text. 

When I call evil qualities and dispositions spiritual I am not 
denying that they are radically different from and opposed to their 
contraries. I think no careful reader of the previous chapter will 
misunderstand me here. I am referring not to the character but to 
the source of these things in man, All that originates in will, reason, 
and purpose—all action determined by prevision of consequences and 
marshaling of means to their realization—all, in short, that is possible 
to man alone among animals, and is made possible by that endow- 
ment of powers which no animal save man possesses—is in strict 
logic, I think, to be labeled by the same class term in virtue of its 
source, however differently it must be judged and sub-classified by 
consideration of its quality and effects. 

Human action arises from self-determination; but there are many 
“selves,” or planes of selfhood, in each of us. I cannot, however, 
think it either wise or accurate to restrict the term “spiritual” to 
action proceeding only from the highest self when perfectly enlight- 
ened. My view on the question of the relative reality (and therefore 
the relative unreality) of evil is given below, p. 173ff. Here I need 
only add that in my judgment the Ultimate or Absolute Reality 
is the perfectly good. eT ae ate 
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reason,” is a spirit, enmeshed in and emerging from 
the physical world. Those things which belong to 
his distinctive nature are by that nature alone “dis- 
cerned” and understood. So we say that rational 
things are rationally discerned. It is by reason alone 
that we relate appearances and events together, and 
thus build up the conception of a law-observing 
nature. No animal has that majestic intuition. Man 
alone can perceive relations between the earth and 
sun, link the ocean-tides with the moon, harvest with 
seed-time, and the coal measures with the tree-ferns 
of a dateless antiquity. 

If then we may in any true sense liken the work of 
the artist to that of the mirror, we must by this be 
understood to mean that he uses a magical and mirac- 
ulous mirror, whereby he reveals to us that which 
is “invisible to mortal sight,’ and would continue to 
remain invisible to most of us but for his own power 
of first seeing it and then conveying his vision to us. 
His true and best service, however, is not simply the 
passing on to us of what he has first seen, but the con- 
veying to us of some measure of his own power of 
discerning the supersensible. We do indeed take his 
word for it that there is 


. an inner freshness in the dew, 
A look inscrutable the stars put on, 
A fount of secret colour in the dawn; 
After day-fall, a daylight that remains, 
Brighter than what is gone.” 


But, more than this, we catch from him the power 

afterwards of seizing these occult realities with the 

sensitized antennz of our own souls. Enlightened by 

him, we also attain to something of that clairvoyance 
* William Vaughn Moody, “The Fire-Bringer.” 
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in which “the trees and the stars and the blue hills 
appear to us as symbols aching with a meaning that 
can never be uttered in words.” * From the point of 
view of ornithology, Shelley’s “Skylark” is absurd. 
What could be more ridiculous than thus to read the 
profoundest human mental and psychological states 
into a mindless bird? Yet who that reads the glorious 
Ode worthily can fail to experience a great purgation of 
the soul? The poet first conveys to us his own heart- 
ache, and then relieves and removes it by the healing 
magic of the real and infinite beauty that he empowers 
us to see through the celestial window of his mind. 
And that which Plato, or Shakespeare, or Goethe 
“mirrors” to us 1s the character, the soul, of Socrates, 
Hamlet, Faust: it is their very self, which yet is no 
physical fact, and could never be seen with the bodily 
eye, whether directly or “in a glass darkly.” 

We conclude, then, that the mirroring of nature is 
not an adequate characterization of the purpose of 
literature or of the achievement of its masters. 

Pursuing our quest for something more satisfactory, 
we light upon the famous dictum of Matthew Arnold, 
that “all literature is criticism of life.” It is a signal 
and a helpful saying, lifting the whole question at 
once above the silly and self-contradictory pretense of 
miscalled realism, by its proclamation that great 
literature never would or could have been produced 
if the purpose of writers had been the mere simulation 
or photographing of existing facts or passing events. 
Literature, even when it most strenuously pretends 
not to be, is always and necessarily a judgment passed 
upon fact and circumstance; the application to reality 


* Tagore, in Sadhana. 
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of appraising, approving and condemning ideals and 
value-standards, which also are realities, evoked by 
the writer from the inner storehouse of his own mind 
and conscience. Great literature is invincibly and 
inevitably the measurement of life as it is by the steel- 
yard of some man’s conception of what it ought to be. 
And yet—criticism for what reason? To what end? 
Guided by what principles? Under what conditions? 
“All literature is criticism of life’; but not all criticism 
of life is literature. For instance, the monthly “Busi- 
ness Indicator” from the bank, with its plotted graphs 
of imports and exports, building permits, business 
failures, commodity prices, and so forth, which I have 
just filed in my waste-paper basket, is surely not 
literature. Nor are the formulated diagnoses of disease 
and schemes of therapy in medical textbooks. Criti- 
cism of life in some sense they are, no doubt; pregnant 
with meanings joyous or saddening; yet scarcely 
‘literature,’ unless in the debased and prostituted 
sense in which that word is applied to the hypnotiz- 
ing propaganda of advertisers. 

Arnold, however, has used other pithy phrases that 
give us better clues to his real meaning. In the famous 
and oft-quoted sonnet on Sophocles, he gives thanks 
to that “even-balanced soul . . . who saw life steadily 
and saw it whole’; and his definition of culture, as 
“knowing the best that has been thought and said in 
the world,” has become a household word. To it per- 
haps we should add, knowing also the best that has 
been done in the world, so as to include in the defini- 
tion all forms of art, and of scientific, moral, and social 
achievement. 

In both these phrases, Arnold has set up ideals. He 
has pointed to beacons that give the direction to effort, 
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and indicated criteria by which partial achievement 
(and all achievement is partial) is to be measured. 
These are not standards that we can expect to see fully 
embodied. The work of any given artist is to be 
tested by asking, “Is he trying to see life steadily and 
whole? Does he help us to do so? Has he learned 
the best that has been thought, said and done in the 
world? Can he recognize the best when he sees it? 
Does he know what makes it best? Has he added any- 
thing to it?” 

In the preceding chapters we were led to the con- 
clusion that life is a struggle for freedom and for 
progress therein. This means in man’s case an ever- 
renewed effort, always partially successful and never 
wholly so, to increase his mastery over his inner 
resources and powers, and over the forces and furni- 
ture of the earth. Bearing this in mind, we see that 
the Arnoldian criteria mean, Does the work under 
appraisal aid or hinder this quest? Is our knowledge 
of truth, or our insight into goodness or beauty, 
enriched or sharpened by it, or does it tend to distort 
our vision, corrupt our thinking, or lower or pervert 
our standards of excellence, rational, esthetic, or 
ethical? Has the author been willing to pay the price 
at which alone excellence is attainable, to spend his 
heart’s blood, to dedicate his whole being to his task? 

Here is the true test of art and literature. The 
unfailing, uniform characteristic of all those master- 
pieces that school the ages, and in which the best and 
greatest of men find needed instruction as well as joy, 
is that they comply with these requirements. How- 
ever widely they may differ in form, in theme, in style, 
and also by reason of the racial, national or individual 
qualities of their authors, they all display an utter 
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sincerity; they are the work of greatest minds at great- 
est tension. They may fittingly be described in the 
magnificent Biblical imagery of Milton, as the product 
of “devout prayer to that eternal Spirit who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out His 
seraphim, with the hallowed fire of His altar, to touch 
and purify the lips of whom He pleases.” 

This is why Plato contains, as Emerson said, the 
corner-stones of schools and the fountain-head of cul- 
tures; so that, to the end of time, the mightiest minds 
will delight to remain his pupils, and men will detect 
something shallow, something inurbane and unchas- 
tened, in all who have not submitted themselves to that 
discipline. Never was such fertility of ideas, such 
horizon-leaping range of speculation, such utter dis- 
interestedness in the quest for truth, such majesty of 
style, such severe determination to find out what is 
goodness and apply it so far as known. Not Bacon 
himself understood better the “idols or false images” 
that pervert the light of the mind, and lead men astray 
in the misty marshlands of fallacy and illusion. What 
a service it would be if the education of every-boy and 
girl in our American colleges could include the reading 
and re-reading of some half-dozen of the great Dia- 
logues, until the students knew them as our fathers 
used to know the Bible, so that the Platonic urbanity 
and the Socratic dialectic should get into their blood, 
and unconsciously regulate their judgments. How all 
the miserable provincialisms, the vulgar boastfulness 
and “boosting,” the raw childishness, the clumsy and 
naive materialism and price-wisdom, that Arnold called 
philistinism, and that Mr. Sinclair Lewis has now 
taught us to call Babbittism, are dispelled like an ugly 
nightmare from the mind that has emerged from its 
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cave, to breathe the mountain air and soar into the 
erystal light of Plato’s skies! He is the man to shame 
us out of our dogmatism and puritanism—aye, and 
out of the well-named “impuritanism,’ which is the 
silly reaction against them of minds nauseated by 
them, yet still hopelessly bound down to their level. 

For this is the truth about our present revolters. 
This is why, when provincial young America becomes 
urbanized without becoming urbane, we get, in reac- 
tion against Dr. Sunday and Mr. Bryan, Mr. Mencken 
—who is just Dr. Sunday over again, only cocksure of 
a different set of falsities. 

Temper, poise, elasticity, balance, “sweet reason- 
ableness,’ maturity—for these we must ever go to 
school to Plato. Aristotle in the realm of things is 
“the master of those who know”; his great elder con- 
temporary is the master of those who would know 
themselves, who would learn what knowledge is, how 
man can obtain it, and how the world of fleeting 
shadows is related to that perfect and eternal Real, 
whereof, among all that voyages down the River of 
Time, the spirit of man is the unique representative. 
Not to accept his solutions of the riddles of metaphysic 
do we go to Plato. We go to him to learn that these 
problems perduringly exist; that the mind of man is 
mysterious and walks amid mystery; so that, how- 
ever many other solutions of the old riddles we may 
have to discard beside Plato’s, he will have taught us 
that we must still return with undiminished courage 
to the attack, and still refuse heed to the sciolists who, 
age after age, pour out their siren-songs of futile 
dogmatism in denial of the reality of the problems 
which their minds are too shallow to grasp. 

Although far removed from Plato in time and race 
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and type of culture, Dante shares his immortality by 
sharing the essentials of his world-valuations. He has 
the same simple and imperturbable certainty of the 
reality of the spiritual, the same passion for beauty 
wedded to the love of the true and the good. Even 
his picture of hell is atmosphered in the beauty that 
his mind radiates. And when we have set aside the 
accidental and unimportant limitations of his time and 
schooling—the medieval cosmology and_ theology, 
which are no more important, while no less pictur- 
esque, than Homer’s—and attend to the enduring sub- 
stance of his monitions, what is the significance of the 
whole allegory of the Divina Commedia but a warning 
against the self-enslavement of sin, and the inevitable 
misery that ensues upon the violation of man’s moral 
constitution? What Dante really thought about the 
doctrine of salvation by creed he lets us see, plainly 
enough, by flinging popes into hell. Increasingly, I 
think, as we remember and do fuller justice to the 
prophetic yearning of the De Monarchia for that uni- 
versal and perpetual peace in which alone the spirit 
of man can grow to fruition, and as greater numbers 
of our young people learn to enjoy and appreciate the 
grave music of the terza rima, we shall find the true 
universality of the great Florentine outweighing all his 
temporal and unessential limitations, which have their 
counterparts in every genius, and are the unavoidable 
conditions of the manifestation of an infinite nature in 
a finite world. 


3. SHAKESPEARE’S THREE “PrRiops’: ANCIENT AND 
Moprern TRAGEDY CONTRASTED 

But we may perhaps hope to render our argument 

easier to grasp if we go for illustration to the greatest 
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master of our own speech, who is also the supreme 
imaginative and creative genius that has thus far 
appeared among men. More than any other user of 
the vehicle of drama—more, indeed, than any one 
man in any field of literature excepting only Plato— 
did Shakespeare advance toward the ideal of seeing life 
steadily and whole. And I for one find much of encour- 
agement and interest in tracing out the gradual growth 
and maturing of his insight and comprehension. The 
customary division of his productive life into three 
“periods,” comic, tragic, and so-called “romantic,” has 
much to commend it; but perhaps it has not been 
sufficiently realized that these three stages are natural 
epochs in all human education, through which every 
man must pass who would attain to normal and 
rounded humanity. 

We may dismiss the pedantry of trying (in vain) to 
date every play of Shakespeare’s and to separate each 
canonical from each apocryphal line. That is a par- 
donable pastime for elderly gentlemen whose leisure 
needs beguilement, but not for men in the ranks, 
burdened with the real work of the world. Every 
reader who can read, sees for himself that there was 
for Shakespeare a youthful period in which he simply 
could not feel the world as tragic, a second stage in 
which he could not feel it as comic, and a third in 
which he had transcended both these partial views, 
and welded their half-truths into a rounded verity 
which embraced and reconciled them, subordinating 
them to a deeper and more inclusive apprehension of 
the meaning of life. We need no calendar or chrono- 
logical table to place Love’s Labour’s Lost and the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream before Lear and Hamlet, 
or these before The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest. 
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He who does, still lacks the seeing eye and the hearing 
ear. He may go study with Dominie Sampson, or 
write books on the authorship of Titus Andronicus 
and The Passionate Pilgrim. 

Our point is proved by the fact that when in his 
“comic” phase Shakespeare tries to write a tragedy, the 
result (Romeo and Juliet) is evidence enough that he 
cannot. He gives us instead a romantic comedy, inter- 
spersed with unlucky accidents; a borrowed, made-to- 
order story, in which all his miraculous creative genius 
is lavished on the comedy and the love-making, and 
the stock accidents are left substantially as he found 
them. When, later, Shakespeare has reached the tragic 
stage of his maturing development, all this gaudy boy- 
ishness is dropped like an outgrown garment, and we 
are shown tragedy originating where alone it can 
originate,—in the free, responsible wills of men. Mac- 
beth and Lear, Gloster and Edgar, Othello and Iago, 
beget their own Nemesis, like Zeus engendering 
Minerva in his brain. It makes, indeed, almost a defi- 
nition of a true tragedy to say that in it nothing shall 
happen merely by accident. 

Note, too, that when in this period Shakespeare 
tries to write a comedy, the result (Measure for 
Measure) is again the proof that he cannot. Let his 
“periods” overlap as they may, the time comes when 
they are as distinct as evolved natural species, between 
which the proof of kinship merely emphasizes the 
essential differences which have supervened. <A dog 
is not a fish, despite his embryonic gill-slits. It is an 
innocent pleasure for the scholar in his leisure hours 
to note the intermediate transitional links in Shake- 
speare; to feel the meaning of the great undertones, 
say, of the Clown in Twelfth Night and the like. But 
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what mainly matters is that we shall learn, even in the 
hasty and cursory reading that a busy life alone allows 
us, to discern between chalk and cheese; to realize 
that Romeo and Juliet is a comedy blended with 
pseudo-tragic episodes, and Measure for Measure a 
tragedy, brought to birth in the same world of soul 
as Lear and Othello, and grotesquely mislabeled a 
comedy, presumably upon mandate from the ground- 
lings or the box-office. 

Now these two stages, in this order, form a universal 
psychological sequence. Life to adolescence is a lark, 
and we rejoice in the dauntless merriment with which 
youth can—and does, in every war—march into the 
arms of death, or, in peace time, leap to tasks the 
very thought of which is fatiguing to “our age’s drowsy 
blood.” But, after a few more pulses of the rhythm of 
time, the everlasting sternness of the world comes home 
to them; and then the game of life is played no more 
with undergraduate laughter and clownage, but with 
the knit brow and bent will that have seen blood and 
death, and borne burdens long enough to know task- 
work from recreation and mortal combat from the 
make-believe of the fencing-class. 

Here, however, the schooling of life ends for most 
men. Some even never pass beyond the first stage. 
They never become mature enough to cross the 
threshold of the tragic period. Sorrows they have, 
for no mortal can escape them; and their sorrows are 
real enough. But they are personal and transient. 
Such people never suffer vicariously; they never feel 
the riddle of the painful earth as a personal burden, 
or bleed for the sins and sorrows of the world in any 
Gethsemane of their souls. This is their compensation 
for the arrest of development which, by keeping their 
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“mental age” at twelve years or under, renders possible 
the prosperity of their parasites—the movie-mongers, 
vendors of psychological sweetstuffs, sensational 
journalists and Barnum-politicians. Others, predis- 
posed by the dice-throws of heredity to a gloomier 
world-feeling, barely pause in this happy foyer of the 
house of life, but become early immured in its prison- 
cells and hospital-chambers, and remain oblivious of 
the pure air and sunshine that await beyond. These 
make life all tragedy, and live and die victims of the 
pessimistic illusion which mistakes a part for the whole, 
and a transient stage of education for its final wisdom. 

But some there are most finely tempered in the 
furnaces of forebeing, dowered with the courage to 
strive after truth in its wholeness, and win their 
upward way, like Mailton’s Satan, into the reality 
beyond the nether hell whence the mere pessimist 
never emerges. ‘These pass on, like Shakespeare in 
his final phase, into a world that blends and overcomes 
both the comic and the tragic, both “optimism” and 
“pessimism.” Indeed, we may say that as the heaven 
and hell of the Dantean and Miltonic mythology are 
imaginative projections of the earth, each symbolizing 
the development in isolation of one of its interwoven 
trends, so the temperament, or the type of genius, 
that deals in tragedy or comedy alone, or feels and 
reflects the world solely as sad or solely as jocund, 
remains as incomplete, as spiritually embryonic, as 
Milton’s angels and devils—which are not so much 
disembodied spirits as detached fragments of human 
nature, isolated qualities of men. A whole man 
includes them both, within a completer and more real 
unity. Aspects of the real are made unreal by abstrac- 
tion and detachment. It is in the reintegration of 
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what, in the course of education, is experienced serially, 
and to that extent unreally, that the self-completing 
act of personality is achieved. 

Shakespeare accomplishes this reintegration and thus 
attains to realism, as is plain from two plays which, 
obviously unclassifiable as either comedies or tragedies, 
have been commonly dubbed “romantic” by those who 
fail to discern that “realistic” is the true descriptive 
adjective for them. 

I am prepared for the amused incredulity which the 
use of this term in relation to The Tempest and The 
Winter’s Tale will provoke from readers who still hold 
to the myth that realism first came into the world with 
Zola, Ibsen and Shaw. It is difficult, I admit, for 
those who in youth have had some ephemeral vagary 
palmed off on them as the ultimate phase of wisdom, 
so far to free themselves from it as to realize that 
their idols were the fads of a fleeting hour, doomed 
to the hopeless incompleteness of the mere revolter, 
whose fate it ever must be to be parasitic upon that 
which he attacks. But if some grown-up Ibsenite 
could now be persuaded (though this seems improb- 
able) to re-read A Doll’s House, there might con- 
ceivably be a working of grace in his heart which 
would cause him to laugh at the notion that the slam- 
ming of her husband’s door by the fugitive wife was 
a solution—or even the first movement of mind in the 
direction of a solution—of the problem of an inhar- 
monious marriage. Or if we could induce our Ibsenite 
to read again that most human of Ibsen’s plays, An 
Enemy of the People, he would surely see, if life had 
brought him any experience at all, that the attitude 
and conduct of Stockmann are the very essence of 
futility, and that the rest of the play amounts to little 
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more than the rediscovery of the “something musty” 
truth that there are in the world such things as selfish- 
ness and hypocrisy. Then he might put to himself 
the pertinent question, “But, after all, was this not 
autobiographical? Were not Stockmann and _ his 
creator one and the same?” Again, who can now read 
Man and Superman or Candida without realizing that 
both are passé beyond resuscitation—as remote from 
us as Sheridan and Congreve—whereas there is about 
Shakespeare, as about Homer, Aischylus and Sophocles, 
the freshness of immortal youth? 

The reason is simple. So-called ‘realism’ was never 
anything but the precipitation into dramatic form of 
short-lived economic, sociological and ethical hypoth- 
eses—fads of the hour, mistaken for enduring truths. 
Nothing is more changeable than the fashions of 
science. But, while this is known to the real masters 
of science, it 1s hidden from the layman and the 
journalist, who seem never to realize the difference 
between a provisional working theory and an estab- 
lished law, and who never project their thought a 
decade ahead. Already the “scientific” biology of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts and the economic “science” of the 
youthful Shaw have joined the theology of Bunyan in 
the limbo of detected unrealities. This gifted and 
brilhant fin-de-siécle school—as, unconsciously pro- 
phetic, the public rightly called it—found indeed its 
end with the ending of the century that produced it; 
and Shaw, its survivor, has ever since been feeling his 
way in search of some rock of reality to replace the 
quicksands that slid from beneath his youthful feet. 
In Major Barbara, one of the destitute protégés of 
the Salvation Army laments that Barbara will not 
“read ‘Tom Paine in the right spirit.” Well, after St. 
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Joan, we may hope that a time will come when Mr. 
Shaw will read Plato and Shakespeare in the right 
spirit. How much so clever a man might learn, if only 
he could be cured of the hallucination that he knows 
everything already! He is perhaps the outstanding 
illustration in our age of the mischievous effect upon 
great talents of the substitution of dogma for the 
direct vision of life. The time he has wasted in trying 
to reconcile different sets of shibboleths, each as base- 
less as it was incompatible with the others (e.g., the 
Marxian and Nietzschean mythologies), is a dreadful 
warning to the rest of us. 

Shakespeare in his mature phase is realistic, because 
his late acquired vision grasps the wholeness of life— 
a unity inclusive of both comedy and tragedy, which 
transcends both without obliterating either. The 
reality of evil, as the antagonist of the soul of man, 
remains; but the universe is pronounced blessed even 
so, for the sake of the only real good, the freely willed 
good, which is not attainable at any less cost. Pros- 
pero is the everlasting embodiment of the wise and 
good man’s final attitude to the world.* 

It is especially to be remembered that Shakespeare 
does not arrive at the serenity of Prospero by the 
cheap and self-defeating modern device of denying the 
reality of evil; a device which, I fear, would have 
moved him to a rather scornful pity. He who had 
known the agony of Hamlet’s soul over the unspeak- 
able behavior of his mother, and had lived with Lear 


* A verdict on life truly Shakespearean, in the sense of reflecting 
this final, or Prospero-insight, is that of Felix Adler: “The world is 
to be interpreted in terms of joy, but of a joy that includes all the 
pain, includes it and transforms it and transcends it. The Light of 
the World is a light that is saturated with the darkness which it 
has overcome and transfigured.” See also the chapter entitled “The 
Last Outlook,” in Adler’s Ethical Philosophy of Life. 
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through a spiritual tempest so devastating that the 
earthly hurricane was but an anodyne for it, would 
have found this shallow make-believe of our Polly- 
anna philosophies too hopeless a banality. I think it 
would have led him to read these theorists a lesson in 
the alphabet of the philosophy of life. He would have 
pointed out to them that reality is a matter of degree, 
from its lowest round, where it poises on the verge of 
unreality and nothingness, to the highest, the ultimate 
reality, which embraces all time and space, and all that 
passes over their scenes, in the serenity of an eternal 
permanence and completeness. To it in truth a 
thousand years are but as yesterday when it is past, or 
as a watch in the night; and the dissolution of our 
planet, after the episode of organic life shall be over, is 
simultaneously present with its origin. And then 
Shakespeare would have proceeded to explain the 
confusion and absurdity that must attend the trans- 
ference of a physical image into the mental world. 
Thus, perhaps, he would have said, ‘You say that evil 
is a mere negation. It is nothing in itself, only a 
word by which we denote the absence of the positive 
reality that we name the good. Be it so, for the sake 
of argument—though how the will of my Macbeth or 
Iago was any less positive, any more of a negation, 
than that of Desdemona or Prospero is hard to under- 
stand. Still, you may have your definition. Evil is a 
nonentity—a, negation, like darkness or cold, which 
really do denote only the absence of light and heat. 
But do you not see that a physical negative may be, 
and often is, a psychic positive—a concrete, affirma- 
tive reality for the mind and will of man? Starvation 
is one of your negations, your nonentities, the mere 
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absence of something; yet it has slain far more than 
war. Cold is a negation; but to the sentinel on duty, 
or the dying Antarctic explorer, it is as real and fatal as 
the fire that consumed St. Joan and Archbishop Cran- 
mer. Destitution is a negation; a nothing, a mere 
absence; but to the mother who watches her children 
dying because this mere nothing has afflicted them with 
two other ‘nothings,’ cold and starvation, it will be real 
enough. Learn, then” (I think this gentle master 
would have said), ‘“‘to escape from the materialism 
which your half-baked idealism disguises. Learn that 
whatsoever can produce effects, whether in the physical 
or the spiritual world, is to the extent of its effective- 
ness real. Man’s freedom is an achievement and not 
a gift. It is the self-affrmation of personality in the 
act of self-creation; and therefore, at each stage of its 
progress, whatsoever obstructs or hinders it is in so far 
real. And since it is inconceivable that under finite con- 
ditions the ultimate perfection of man’s spiritual nature 
can be attained, so is it unthinkable that man will ever 
on earth be free from obstructions and hindrances 
which, as such, are real evils. This enemy and that will 
be slain; foe after foe will disappear from the hostile 
ranks; but new ones will arise, and the hosts of these 
opposing forces will never be destroyed or disbanded. 
However many concrete evils may be successively ban- 
ished, and cease to be real, they will always have suc- 
cessors. Life will never cease to be a spiritual 
warfare.” 

Somewhat thus, I think, would Shakespeare have 
disposed of the too facile formulas of sundry modern 
cults which seek to disguise and flavor their mental 
opiates with this pseudo-philosophical notion of the 
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unreality -of evil. He might have gone further, and 
drawn the distinction (nay, if space permitted, we 
could show, by a citation of his own words, that he 
actually did draw it) between the non-morality, or 
ethical indifference, of outward nature—the theme of 
the grand soliloquy of Empedocles, in Arnold’s poetic 
drama °—and the active anti-morality, or positive evil, 
the sole seat and origin of which is a personal will. 

Here we are brought within sight of the profound, 
though subtle, differences between ancient and 
Shakespearean tragedy, on the one hand, and between 
both and our modern mechanistic fatalism on the other. 
Ancient tragedy was the struggle of men against the 
gods, or against the inscrutable fate beyond the gods, 
in presence of which even they were powerless. 
Shakespearean tragedy is the struggle of men against 
some demand of that moral order of the universe which 
is uniquely revealed in and by the soul of man; that 1s, 
the contest between the lower, or merely passional and 
power-seeking, nature, and that higher humanity, 
which vindicates itself by the Nemesis which it brings 
upon its violator. 

The modern view, which is the attempt to exhibit 
life dramatically in harmony with the materialistic or 
sub-personal metaphysic of current scientific theory, 
eliminates will entirely either as originating cause of 
tragic happenings or as a factor in them, and substi- 
tutes fatalism for the Fate of the Athenian poets. The 
difference in this last case is that the Greek Fate was, 
after all, an ethical idea—a norm working itself out or 
vindicating itself, albeit impersonally ; whereas, accord- 
ing to the current fatalism, the happenings in human 
life that make pessimism a possible theory are blind 


° Empedocles on Etna, Act. I, se. ii. 
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physical collisions, expressive of no idea, purpose or 
standard whatsoever. And this philosophy, as I shall 
attempt to show, would be fatal to all art, and par- 
ticularly to all dramatic art, if it were possible to carry 
it out consistently to the bitter end. 

In the previous chapters we have dealt, as fully as 
opportunity permitted, with the question of the truth 
of this modern theory, which masquerades under the 
various names of mechanism, materialism, fatalism and 
behaviorism. All these, in effect and essence, are one; 
and to the last, as expounded by Mr. Watson, is due 
the praise of having for the first time, clearly and con- 
sistently, avowed that elimination of mind, conscious- 
ness, everything indeed that constitutes personality, 
which in truth was logically and inescapably implied 
in every attempt to locate reality in the physical 
world, and to interpret what seems to be originative 
consciousness as the product, or by-product, of the 
interplay of that world’s constitutive factors and 
forces.” The moment Spencer, Huxley and Haeckel 


* “Philosophy is in its essence the quest of reality. In the attempt 
to determine what is real, one has to choose, in the first instance, 
between the percipient self and the things that it perceives. This 
choice may seem to be purely metaphysical, but sooner or later it 
becomes a moral choice, and one which is decisive of the chooser’s 
destiny. For him who can face the problem steadily there is, in the 
last resort, but one possible solution of it. If we may assume that 
each term of the given antithesis has some measure of reality, we 
need be in no doubt as to which is the more real. The problem solves 
itself, for the simple reason that the decision as to whether the self 
or the outward world is (relatively) real rests with the self, not 
with the outward world. It is J who have to make the choice 
between myself and the world that surrounds me; and I have to 
make it to my own satisfaction. Is it possible for me to remain 
impartial? Am I not inevitably prejudiced in favour of myself? 
If I invest the outward world with reality of any degree or kind, 
if I persuade myself that it is more real than I am, if, by some 
metaphysical tour de force, I go so far as to regard it as the sub- 
stance of which I am merely the shadow, the fact remains that it is 
I who am guaranteeing its reality; and, that being so, the question 
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had defined life and mind as effects, of which the 
sources and causes were to be found in the non-living 
and non-mental, behaviorism became inevitable. 
Despite the fatal self-contradictions which, as we have 
seen, dog the footsteps of its advocates in every effort 
they make to state it coherently, it can never be 
effectively refuted until that original premise 1s 
re-examined, and shown to be, in fact and reason, 
untenable. 

Here, however, we must take leave of the question 
of the truth of mechanism. Our reasons for rejecting 
it have already been given, and we now invite the 
reader, whether he endorses our rejection or sides with 
Mr. Watson, to consider with us this consequence: 
that thoroughgoing fatalism, whether true or false, 
must, if accepted, prove to be the death of dramatic 
art. 


inevitably suggests itself: If the guarantor is metaphysically insol- 
vent, what is the value of his guarantee? The man who can allow 
himself to say: ‘I can see the outward world; therefore it is real. 
But I cannot see my self; therefore J am non-existent:’ is obviously 
the victim of a singular confusion of thought. It is sometimes said 
that the idealist starts with himself, and never gets to the outward 
world. There are certain dialectical developments of idealism of 
which this criticism may perhaps hold good; but, as a general 
criticism of idealism, it is, I think, entirely untrue. The idealist 
starts, where every thinker must start, with provisional acceptance 
of the outward world as well as of the percipient self; and, in 
common with all his fellow men, he invests the former with some 
measure or degree of reality; but, in the act of guaranteeing its 
reality, he guarantees (as he has discernment enough to realize) a 
fuller measure and a higher degree of reality to himself. Nor is 
the value of the latter guarantee impaired by the patent fact that 
it is illogical to go surety for oneself. To prove the reality of what 
alone enables one to prove reality is, for obvious reasons, impossible. 
But the Universe (as I know it) would melt into a dream-world if 
I could not place my self at the centre of it; and my inability to 
prove, or even begin to prove, that my self is real, matters little so 
long as Nature herself constrains me—with or without the consent of 
my consciousness—to postulate its reality.”—Edmond Holmes, The 
Creed of Buddha, chap. il, p. 20ff. 
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The essence of drama, whether comic or tragic— 
though the point may be most readily illustrated by 
the case of tragedy—lies in the reality of the conflict 
of personal forces inter se, or of personal with sub- 
personal forces. The human protagonists must at 
least believe that they are fighters animated by will 
and purpose; that they are not puppets, and not mere 
fragments of the nature against which they struggle. 
In the Greek epic and drama, though men were 
matched against gods who were irresistible by them, 
still they enjoyed the championship of other members 
of the pantheon; and, of course, the Olympians were, 
very frankly, merely magnified men and women. The 
contest therefore was really conceived as being waged 
between substantive personalities, will against will, 
free initiative against free initiative. “Some deed of 
noble note” might well be done, “not unbecoming men 
that strove with gods.” Even Nemesis, as we have 
remarked, is assumed to be the executant of an intrinsic 
right, an absolute ought. It is the conception of a 
tragically self-vindicating justice. Mechanism, on the 
contrary, is the play of blind force, with no meaning, 
no idea or ideal whatever, inhering in it. 

Still otherwise is it with the type of tragedy best 
exemplified by Shakespeare. (I should be quite willing 
to write “Faustian” instead of “Shakespearean,” to 
indicate that the type includes everything from Dante 
to our own day, except the miscalled realism based on 
physical fatalism, if only I could be sure that my 
readers were familiar with the learned work of 
Spengler,’ and that they would not mistake the adop- 


* Der Untergang des Abendlandes, of which the first volume has 
been translated into English under the misleading title, The Decline 
of the West. 
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tion of his convenient term for an endorsement of his 
philosophy of history.) In Shakespeare, the nobility 
and grandeur of the situations are due to the conflict 
of human personalities over open issues, their wills 
receiving neither hindrance nor furtherance save from 
the natural forces and factors they can utilize, or must 
surmount. Nature is determined; they are free: 


The fated sky 
Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull.® 


By miscalculating the odds against them, or misunder- 
standing the operations of the Nemesis at work in the 
conscience of all men—not less when they deny than 
when they recognize its existence—the contenders may 
be misled into thinking that they have a chance of 
gaining their too ambitious ends. But even then they 
are not wrong in regarding themselves as self-determin- 
ing spiritual forces. This is why Shakespeare, and 
all the ‘‘Faustians,’ can write real tragedy, and why 
men of the ultra-modern school, however superbly 
gifted, could not do so if they did not, at every stride, © 
deny and fling overboard their professed doctrine. 
Drama is the conflict of personalities engaged in the 
attempt to attain contingent ends. It thus becomes 
an impossibility when personality is canceled and all 
ends are construed as pre-determined. 

This contradiction becomes obtrusively clear when 
one of these dramatists has the kindness to set forth 
in a preface the dogma that he proceeds to shatter in 
the play it introduces. Mr. Shaw does us this favor by 
prefixing to Major Barbara a dissertation in which he 
commits himself to the Marxian mythology of economic 


® All’s Well That Ends Well, Act I, sc. i. 
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determinism, and then proceeding to give us a most 
delightful play that exhibits a gallery of persons 
assumed to be morally responsible, and capable of 
deciding issues on other than economic grounds; cap- 
able, that is, of defying, ignoring, and overriding that 
irresistible motive, by which, according to the preface, 
all human conduct is and must be determined. We 
meet the same contradiction in The Doctor’s Dilemma. 
If these plays were consistent with their prefaces, they 
would be marionette-shows, and not plays at all. Mr. 
Shaw, we may hope, has outgrown this economic super- 
stition of his credulous youth. Even when he was nom- 
inally under its sway, he gave us the fine character 
of Dick Dudgeon, “the devil’s disciple,’ whom no 
ingenuity on earth could ever have explained in har- 
mony with the doctrine of economic or any other 
determinism; for all Dick’s “determinants” were Cal- 
vinistic, and he successfully bade defiance to them. 
And the more recent projection by Mr. Shaw of the 
enigmatic character of St. Joan, with its finely sym- 
pathetic appraisal of the saint-type and the type of 
the chivalrous soldier, is still clearer evidence of his 
emancipation. 

According to newspaper reports, Mr. Shaw recently 
defined the contrast between the cad and the gentle- 
man by saying (with perfect truth) that the gentle- 
man is he who gives more to life than-he takes from 
it, and the cad he who takes from the common life 
more than he contributes to it. Precisely so; the 
gentleman, like the saint, is he who consistently, and 
throughout life, does what economic determinism 
declares impossible; and the ‘cad” has bestowed 
upon him all the blame and contumely conveyed 
by that epithet for being and doing what, according 
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to the Marxian dogma, we all inevitably are and 
must do. | 


4. INFLUENCE OF FAaTALISM UPON IMAGINATIVE 
LITERATURE: Mr. Eucens O’ NEILL 

I wish it were possible for a plain prose-writer to 
bring these simple but indispensable considerations 
convincingly home to some of the real geniuses of our 
time, who are obviously in a state of perpetual civil 
conflict, as it were, between their own sound intuitions 
and some of these half-baked theories. They do possess 
ideal standards, moral, mental and esthetic, which 
they are applying to life—as is unavoidable if they are 
to create drama or literature at all. Yet some of them, 
at least, know not what they do. For in theorizing 
about life they deny that there are any standards that 
can legitimately be applied, or that there is any possi- 
bility of deflecting the course of human affairs from 
its predestined unfolding. Like Mr. Mencken, while 
they work hard to show us that whatever is, is wrong, 
they yet protest that there is no right, by contrast with 
which the wrongness of what is can be demonstrated. 
They expose and flay the imbecility and crookedness 
of humanity, and then either intimate that there is 
no chance of any improvement, or talk with vacuous 
grandiloquence about the “concept of the insoluble.” ° 
They remind one of the perfectly just criticism passed 
by Mr. Chesterton (in his volume on Dickens) on their 
predecessors of thirty years ago: “The pessimists at 
the end of the century could hardly curse even the 
blackest thing; for they could hardly see it against 


° See the closing chapter in Mr. Mencken’s Notes on Democracy; 
also the Essay on him in The Standard for April, 1927, by the 
present writer. 
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its black and eternal background. Nothing was bad, 
because everything was bad. Life in prison was 
infarnous—like life anywhere else. The fires of perse- 
cution were vile—like the stars.” 

Since it is impossible to survey the entire field of 
contemporary American literature, I shall illustrate my 
thesis by brief comment on two only of the most bril- 
liantly gifted of our writers: taking Mr. Eugene O’Neill 
in the dramatic field, and Mr. Sinclair Lewis in that 
of prose fiction. 

It will not, I think, be disputed that Mr. O’Neill is, 
throughout the dozen or more plays he has thus far 
given us, visibly grappling with the difficulty to which 
I have alluded. Seldom has such marked genius been 
devoted, by any writer in our language, to depicting 
life in tones of such unrelieved blackness. In all of 
his plays that I have read, each of which is good of its 
kind, and several are unmistakably great, the pessi- 
mistic and fatalistic note 1s dominant. The writer 
(although he nowhere states his philosophy in any 
complete or connected form) seems to accept the theory 
that man is a fortuitous aggregation of sub-personal 
impulsions, accompanied by a consciousness capable 
only of remorse, pain and sorrow over events which it 
is impotent to control. In the last act of The Straw, 
when the heroine has died, the journalist Murray turns 
to the nurse (Miss Gilpin), and asks, “Oh, why did you 
give me a hopeless hope?” She answers, “Isn’t all life 
just that—when you think of it?” Judging by Anna 
Christie, Desire Under the Elms, The First Man, The 
Emperor Jones, The Hairy Ape, and indeed the author’s 
whole output, Miss Gilpin here expresses his own most 
deep-seated conviction. But upon what basis can “all 
life” be “‘a hopeless hope,” except upon the assumption 
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(a) that the world is the work of a mocking and tri- 
umphant fiend, a Satan or Ahriman, or else (b) that 
there is no mind and purpose in it at all—not even 
man’s own—that can grapple with and control the 
blind play of mechanism and mechanical force? | 
In the latter case (dismissing as wildly improbable 
the supposition that Mr. O’Neill has substituted a doc- 
trine of monodiabolism for the traditional Western 
monotheism), it is clear that the possibility of true 
tragedy is ruled out. For tragedy is the defeat of a 
higher by a lower power—the triumph of what ought 
to fail, and the frustration of what ought to succeed. If 
there is no “ought” in the case, and no standard, by 
intrinsic authority self-evidently valid, to determine 
what is higher and what lower, such a situation can- 
not arise. If everything is evil, man is evil; but in that 
case man could never have found out this fact, either 
about himself or the world. If all is matter and 
mechanism, man is matter and mechanism; and his 
defeat, at the hands of earthquake or tempest, or 
inhuman rivals, is of no more significance than the 
destruction of trees or tigers or the melting of an 
iceberg. Nor would it be possible to fix any blame 
if the world were what the pessimist declares it 
to be; for you can only blame a free personality, 
which could act otherwise than as it does. To be angry 
at things, or at a mindless world that consists only 
of mechanisms, is to emulate the petulant child that 
beats the chair against which it has fallen. It is one 
of the felt misfortunes of materialists that they have 
nobody to swear at, although with their opinion of 
the world they must often want to swear. 
Nevertheless, the interest of Mr. O’Neill’s plays, 
thanks to the triumph of his genius over his theory, 
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lies always in the moral valuations expressed or pre- 
supposed in them, and in the sense they convey that 
the things which happen are dreadful and _ horrible 
because they ought not to happen, and need not. Thus 
our author combines a high and fine power of imagina- 
tive tragic creation, with a theory of the world and 
of life which renders that power miraculous and 
unaccountable, and makes its poignant and searching 
moral judgments self-contradictory and _ ridiculous. 
What would be the point of portraying people (like the 
characters in that terrific tragedy, Desire Under the 
Elms) making hell out of the materials of heaven, if 
the dramatist were not at least subconsciously certain 
that they could do other than they do, and that they 
are other than the brutes and trees and rocks around 
them? 

Because this is true—because Mr. O’Neill’s instinct 
is sounder than his theory—and for that reason only, 
there is real tragedy in the world. There are frustra- 
tions that are unescapable. That psalmist was a 
dweller in dreamland who declared that from youth to 
age he had never seen “the righteous man wanting, or 
his seed begging their bread.” And yet, true tragedy 
is never mere frustration; there is always victory in the 
apparent defeat. For the one and only reason why 
frustration moves us to sorrow and sympathy is that, 
in the disaster, man displays a spiritual nature that 
is other and greater than the forces that crush him. 
He is, in the familiar figure of Pascal, “a reed, but a 
thinking reed”; nobler than the universe, since he 
knows when it crushes him that he is crushed, but the 
world knows not what it does. Man’s spiritual dignity 
is vindicated in the hour of defeat. The reality of him 
is “neither matter nor force, nor any conceivable com- 
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bination” of them. It must therefore have a source 
homologous with itself; it implies a spiritual universe, 
as the ray, stealing through the cloud-rift, implies the 
hidden sun. 

But if, like the materialists and behaviorists, we are 
unable to believe this; if what is crushed when a good 
man meets some ugly fate is of the same nature as 
the blind dead lightnings that annihilate him; then 
there is no tragedy. One mass of matter pulverizing 
another, one impersonal force thwarting a lesser con- 
centration of itself, is a mere collision or explosion, not 
a tragedy. No more than ethics can art dispense with 
personality. 

Thus we are led back to the conclusion reached in 
our first chapter. There, we saw that the reduction 
of human existence to mechanism makes true human 
life impossible, by taking all the meaning and reason 
and purpose out of social effort. Reform, and the 
advancement of civilization, find their efficient springs 
only in love and reverence directed to objects worthy 
of them; and the result of logical mechanism (which is 
behaviorism) is to show that man is no such object. 
Here, we find that this withering effect of behavior- 
ism upon life in general is paralleled by its effect 
upon imaginative art. What we cannot feel toward 
a man when we have learned that he is a mere 
machine, we cannot feel about the smashing of such 
a machine by other embodiments of the mindless 
force that runs it. A decade or so may be needed 
to bring home to the popular consciousness the full 
brunt of this logic and its consequences; but I ven- 
ture this prophecy: Hither we shall experience a 
radical revision of our philosophy, which will not 
only repudiate behaviorism but all the mechanistic 
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assumptions underlying it, for the fallacies I am con- 
vinced they are; or else many people now alive will 
live to see the end of the great humanitarianism of the 
modern world, and the beginning of the end of our 
civilization, through the drying up of its spiritual 
sources. My faith is that mankind will choose the 
former course, and not allow the eternal values to be 
sacrificed to a mass of pseudo-philosophical dogmas 
and illusions. 

The heavy gloom, then, of Mr. O’Neill’s work is due 
to his conviction that mankind is the puppet of a fate 
that is sub-personal, but nevertheless acts as though it 
were demoniacally personal and malicious. Yet how 
strange that so real a genius should apparently have 
come to believe this to be the whole truth about life! 
It is certainly no affectation with him. But it is his 
(and our) misfortune that his temperament, or some- 
thing in his physical and nervous condition, prevents 
him from using his excellent mind and powerful 
imagination to take a more comprehensive view, by dis- 
carding the blinkers that now confine his vision to the 
fragment of life which he mistakes for the whole. In 
the name of very realism, we must protest against this 
so-called realism. It is possible to make one complete 
and perfect lie out of a thousand dispersed facts. The 
story of any man’s life could be told in such a fashion 
that every single sentence would be true and the total 
impression totally false. This, indeed, is the formula 
of all the systems of pessimism: you pick out the facts 
that square with your foregone conclusion, and shut 
your eyes to all the rest. No lie need be told; the 
only lie in the case is the tacit assertion that no gaps 
exist in the evidence presented. Judicious omission is 
all that is needed. Life is asphere. The utmost photo- 
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graphic, or even clairvoyantly detected truth about 
any segment of it, or any number of segments less than 
the whole, cannot be the truth about life. 

We have found Mr. O’Neill declaring all life a hope- 
less hope. In The First Man, a woman dies in the 
agonies of childbirth—and the verdict implied by the 
author is that all women either die thus or find reason 
later to wish they had. This to him is the meaning 
and the final outcome of all “this pomp of worlds, this 
pain of birth.” Happiness is the pipe-dream delusion 
of willful children who refuse to face the facts. 


Over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm; 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy Man, 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm.*° 


The answer is clear: Mr. O’Neill’s facts, like those of 
all his school since Ibsen and Zola, are arbitrarily 
selected, and isolated from the context and background 
in relation to which alone their true meaning can 
be perceived; out of relation to which, in truth, they 
cease to be even facts. This procedure is as unscien- 
tific as that of the much despised romanticist or opti- 
mist, who keeps his eyes open only to the bright and 
happy side of life, and shuts them to the dark and 
tragic. And no verdict upon life, arrived at by arbi- 
trarily selecting some facts and ignoring others, can be 
true. Neither “realism” nor “romanticism,” neither 
optimism nor pessimism, is, in Bacon’s phrase, “ade- 
quate to the subtlety of nature” or the complexity of 
human existence. 


1°'Poe, 
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Thou shalt strive to see life steadily and see it 
whole. Shakespeare—the creator of Hamlet, Lear, 
Macebeth, Othello and Iago—can scarcely be accused of 
whitewashing the universe or shutting his eyes to the 
facts of fate and frustration. But Shakespeare is also 
the creator of Falstaff and his retinue, of Dogberry and 
Verges, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Touchstone; and, 
as we have seen, he embodies his final pronouncement 
on life in such characters as Hermione and Prospero. 

Mr. O’Neill is a great tragic artist. But he would 
be a far greater one if he could bring himself to con- 
template and depict other sides of life, which are every 
whit as real as the one on which he has hitherto con- 
centrated his attention. A comedy from him would be 
a real event in American letters. I refuse to believe 
him incapable of it—some day, if not now. The two 
elder brothers in Desire Under the Elms, and several 
of the characters in the first act of Diffrent, provide 
excellent comic material, and the father and lover of 
Anna Christie need only a slight alteration of treat- 
ment to make them as funny as Captain Cuttle, or 
any of Mr. Joseph Lincoln’s New England skippers. 
Mr. O’Neill, fortunately, is still a young man, and so 
may yet outgrow the restricted vision that has thus far 
limited him. For his own sake and for ours, we must 
hope that he will. For if the history of literature 
renders anything certain, it is that few writers limited 
to a single mood enter the class of the immortals. Lit- 
erary immortality requires at least the effort to grasp 
and reflect the infinite variety of human life, which in 
its totality embraces purgatory and paradise as well 
as the inferno.** 


*1T regret the impossibility of commenting upon Marco Millions 
and Strange Interlude, produced since the above was written. 
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5. Tue OFFIcre OF THE SATIRIST: Mr. SINCLAIR LEWIS 


A few words only must suffice to thank and praise 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis for what he has already well done, 
and to remind ourselves of the unfortunate limita- 
tions by which he has suffered his flights to be confined 
or deflected from their true course. 

It has been said that a work of art is “a corner of 
reality seen through a temperament.” Like most epi- 
grams, this one will not stand too close examination; 
for it fails to distinguish art from history, or for that 
matter from anything else. It has its use, however, in 
reminding us that temperament is to be allowed for; 
and not temperament only, but also the mood—the 
passing mood, it may be—of the artist at the time of 
doing any given piece of work. This we must always 
remember in reading the dry, auctioneer’s catalogue 
listings of things in the Gopher Prairies and Zenith 
Cities of Mr. Lewis. The description of anything out- 
side of science is primarily the communication of the 
feeling that thing awakens in the artist or observer. 
Thus, a barn beside a country road, ugly in shape, and 
painted the most fiendishly wrong color imaginable, 
will make one sort of impression on you on a spring 
day, when nature at her handsomest emphasizes its 
hideousness by contrast, especially if you have been 
reading, perchance, Pater, or Sir Thomas Browne, or 
Morris or Ruskin. But the same barn spied on a winter 
night, after you have been fighting for hours against 
a blizzard, will strike you somewhat differently. No 
longer then will it be an offense and a blot on the 
landscape, but rather like a rescuing ship to a half- 
drowned sailor clinging to a raft. 
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Now the point to be observed is that both these 
impressions are legitimate, since both correspond to 
aspects of the reality that we call the barn. The full 
reality of any person or object is the suwm-total of the 
relations under which it may be conceived or experi- 
enced: a fact which, when we consider it well, explains 
why any most absurdly finite object may serve as “a 
window into the infinite.’ That is why, when Mr. 
Chesterton had the fancy for writing a book on the 
things in his room, after attentively regarding the 
poker and tongs for awhile, he found himself obliged 
to abandon the project, because the book would have 
been too large. And that is why “realism,” exactly like 
romanticism or any other literary method, is and must 
be a mere selection of aspects, the choice of which is 
determined by the “taste and fancy” of the selector, 
or the purpose he desires to further. The Nicene 
Creed, after stating the manner of the birth of Jesus, 
as believed by the Church, jumps at once to the asser- 
tion that ‘He was crucified also for us. .. . He suf- 
fered and was buried.” ‘This somewhat severely 
limited choice of points for emphasis is not to be taken 
to mean, I suppose, that for the Christian faith noth- 
ing is important that happened between the birth and 
the crucifixion of Jesus. But if the Creed had been 
written by some modern realist, that would truly have 
been the implication. 

Thus we are not to suppose—nor may we allow Mr. 
Lewis himself to suppose—that what he tells us about 
Gopher Prairie, or Zenith City, or the Mizpah Theo- 
logical Seminary, even though every word he writes be 
exactly true, is the whole truth about those places. 
The reality of Dr. Kennicott’s town includes, of course, 
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what it is to Mr. Lewis; but also what it is to Dr. 
Kennicott himself, and to all its other inhabitants, 
down to the most inarticulate of them; and likewise 
what it would be to Emerson, or Dickens, or Anatole 
France, or Plato, or the brilliant and pert young author 
of Plato’s American Republic, or anybody else who 
should chance to report his experience of it. The 
importance—the very great importance—of Mr. Lewis 
is that he turns upon our small towns and their smaller 
minds one particular searchlight under which it is at 
present urgently necessary for us to see them, and for 
them to learn to see themselves. That light is the 
light of satire; and the satirist is as necessary for the 
health of a nation’s mind and soul as the diagnostician 
and physician for that of the body. This Ford-car 
intellect that we encounter in our machine-made and 
machine-minded towns, with its agonizing self-satis- 
faction and boastfulness, would be maddening if it had 
not provoked its own appropriate reaction. Mr. Lewis 
is himself the antidote to the spiritual poison he 
describes. One of the first sure signs that a people is 
emerging from a state of infantile provinciality is its 
development of the power, and the will, to satirize 
itself. A nation does not become great until it pro- 
duces men who rebuke it for its littleness and challenge 
it to rise to greatness. And among the convincing 
signs of our need for Mr. Lewis are precisely the bursts 
of indignation that some of his clever caricatures have 
elicited. 

Note, however, that the discontent awakened in a 
hungry mind and soul by the mental and spiritual 
starvation it experiences in Gopher Prairie or Zenith 
City is not necessarily of the kind we eall divine. 
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There are two varieties of it—the divine and the 
undivine. The first is that which condemns or satir- 
izes what actually exists because it has a clear, posi- 
tive conception of a possible better to replace it, and 
has the energy to create that better. The undivine 
variety of discontent is a petulant restlessness, a mor- 
dant bitterness of indignation against the actual, 
coupled with uncertainty whether anything better is 
possible, and an incapacity to pursue any active policy 
of improvement. Now, the limitation, the defect, of 
Mr. Lewis is that so generally he betrays the latter 
state of mind. 

I am anxious to insist that I think very highly 
indeed of much that Mr. Lewis has done. Main Street 
is a remarkable book, that for many a year will 
remain an influence for good among us. But it was 
written in fury, and therefore with all its truth it is 
bitterly unjust. Babbitt, though in many ways less 
artistically conceived and executed, is likely to be even 
more medicinal, because the note of exasperation and 
revenge is absent from it, and one detects a vein of 
sympathy with its soul-starved characters. The pic- 
ture of Elmer Gantry is a huge and ludicrous grotesque, 
which would be even more delightful than I confess 
to finding it if we were told somewhat less about the 
reverend gentleman’s nauseous amours. Gantry is, to 
my thinking, of the high lineage of Falstaff, Pecksniff 
and Stiggins. He is the distillation into one uproar- 
iously impossible humbug of the vices of a dozen men, 
without a touch of the redeeming virtues of any one 
of them. I confess I envy Mr. Lewis the fun he must 
have enjoyed in reading the indignant protests which 
were based on the assumption that Elmer was intended 
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for an actual likeness of the clergy.** But our excellent 
satirist would hit it off even better, and his work be 
the more serviceable to the civilization of America, if 
he would reflect somewhat more thoroughly than he 
seems as yet to have done on the purposes of the art 
satirical. 

Satire is a sub-species of humor which serves two 
main ends. It works immediately for the reformation 
of manners and serves afterwards as a source for his- 
tory. The latter service is not a matter of conscious 
intent on the part of the satirists; yet how much more 
imperfect our conception of imperial Rome would be 
without the works of Horace, Juvenal and Persius, and 
the satirical passages in Tacitus; of Elizabethan Eng- 
land without Shakespeare and his fellows, or the 
Puritan régime without Hudibras, or the France of 
Louis Quatorze without Moliére. 

The works of Horace and Juvenal constitute two 
types, or categories, into which almost all subsequent 
satire can be run up. Horace is the man of the world, 
the urbane gentleman, keenly conscious what fools 
these mortals be; with a speculative interest in virtue 
of the heroic type, and much theoretical reverence for 


+? Since writing the above I have read the grave denunciation of 
Elmer Gantry by my friend and colleague Professor David Saville 
Muzzey, in the July, 1927, issue of the Standard (New York). Dr. 
Muzzey’s splendid article is entitled “Sinclair Lewis’s Attack on the 
Clergy.” 

But this just begs the question. I find it impossible to believe that 
a man of Mr. Lewis’s intelligence and experience could have intended 
this Rabelaisian gargoyle as either an attack upon, or a class-portrait 
of, the clergy. Such an intention would bespeak a combination of 
folly and malice scarcely compatible with the insight and subtlety 
the author has displayed, not only in his other books, but in some 
of the minor characters of the one under discussion. If Mr. Lewis 
really had this intention, he would deserve all Dr. Muzzey’s stric- 
tures. But to me the supposition that he so intended it is blankly 
incredible. 
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it, but little care for the practice of it. He well knows 
that the robe of Augustus is stained with blood, but 
why should a wise man be disturbed about that? Tran- 
quillity under Augustus is better than more civil wars. 
He draws inimitable pictures of the vulgar nouveau 
riche and the elaborate banquet given by him; but, 
as has been wittily said, Horace was probably a guest 
at the said banquet. 

Juvenal, on the other hand, is in deadly and raging 
earnest, aflame with patriotic shame at the unspeak- 
able degeneracy of Rome, and appealing for a return 
to the ways (improved by distance and imagination) 
of the “good old times’ of poverty and simplicity, 
before the accursed opulence accompanying world 
empire had sapped the souls of men and women, and 
made Rome a sewer into which all the streams of 
decadence in the world were pouring themselves. 

Mockery and invective,—these are the two general 
methods; Horace the mocker, Juvenal the “fury sling- 
ing flame.” Under one of these two headings we can 
almost instantly range any later satirist. Chaucer’s 
Prologue, Boccaccio’s attacks on the clergy, Shake- 
speare’s mockeries of the Euphuists, obviously stand 
in the Horatian column; Swift is just as clearly of the 
lineage of Juvenal. Dryden, Pope, and Fielding are 
Horatians; Lowell stands with Swift in the other list. 
Moliére is of the mocking tribe; Pascal—the Pascal 
of the Provinciales—the serious reformer. Erasmus, 
despite the genuineness of his deeper strain, writes in 
the Horatian manner; Sir Thomas More, on the whole, 
rather in that of Juvenal; and so forth. 

Like all fine arts, satire has its uses and abuses. It 
is well used when its purpose is kindly and reforma- 
tory, and when the things it attacks are bad characters, 
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or the bad qualities of persons and institutions other- 
wise admirable. It is abused when it jeers at good 
things or qualities (as in the comedies of the Restora- 
tion period), and teaches people to be ashamed of their 
real virtues and proud of their vices, or when its 
motive is purely vindictive or malevolent. It has been 
said that the difference between the prophet and the 
iconoclast is that the prophet knows the value of what 
he feels constrained to attack. Much the same, I 
think, may be said of the difference between the good 
and useful, and the bad and pernicious satirist. 
Nothing is wholesomer for a nation, or a class, or a 
church, than to be blessed with a succession of satirists 
of its own body. For it is necessary to the acceptance 
and effectiveness of the satire that there should be, 
between the satirist and his readers, a vast common 
ground that is taken for granted; an implied under- 
standing that the evils exposed are curable, and that 
their reform will leave the group concerned lovable 
and praiseworthy. It must be understood that the 
will of the writer is committed to the same main ends 
as that of his readers. This, I believe, is the explana- 
tion of the great difference between the effects pro- 
duced by the satires of Dickens upon England and 
those he passed upon America. There is probably as 
much truth in the American chapters of Martin Chuz- 
zleurt as in any of his popular English stories. But 
what was their effect? England read and chuckled 
and reformed herself. She abolished Dotheboys Hall 
and the Fleet and Marshalsea prisons, humanized the 
administration of her poor-law, and put an end to the 
shame of general illiteracy by instituting public educa- 
tion. America, on the contrary, read Chuzzlewit and 
the American Notes, and flew into a rage. The psy- 
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chology of the business is clear enough. Had Dickens 
been an American, his satires would have been read 
with the tacit understanding that he shared his readers’ 
love for America and pride in it, and was seeking to 
make America more true to itself and its professed 
ideals. Since he was an Englishman, this implied 
understanding was absent; hence his words were taken 
for an unrelieved condemnation of America. All 
violent (that is, all good) satirists should remember, 
in writing their works, that explanations of them 
and apologies for them are either superfluous or 
impossible. 

Now, there are some of us who feel that Mr. Lewis 
has it in him to become to Americans what Dickens 
was to the English. Our life teems with hypocrisies, 
incongruities and absurdities that need the lash of the 
satirist. An American Swift or Samuel Butler would 
find ample material for his fertile fancy to work upon, 
and would do us far more good just now than any 
other kind of literary genius. Such a healthy roar of 
laughter as a gifted satirist could evoke would act as 
thunder and lightning are popularly supposed to do in 
clearing the air. But if Mr. Lewis is to do us this 
service, there are certain limitations he must outgrow, 
and certain conventional poses he must abandon. We 
must frankly tell him, for example, that his professions 
of admiration and respect for Mr. Mencken remind 
his more competent readers of Titania’s infatuation 
for Bottom and Shelley’s reverence for Byron. He 
has developed an astigmatism here, that cries out for 
correction by some competent spiritual oculist. He 
must abandon the Greenwich Village pose of undis- 
criminating contempt for those provincial towns from 
which the Villagers themselves have for the most part 
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migrated. He must learn to feel the great future of 
which even our contemporary Zeniths and Gopher 
Prairies are prophetic. Above all, he must learn to 
love what he chastens. If not, the poorer satirist he, 
and the less effective and remedial his influence. 


I have ventured to take Messrs. O’Neill and Lewis 
as the representative heads of the two classes to which 
they respectively belong, in order to commend their 
excellences and to point out the limitations of theory 
and errors of purpose which prevent them doing better 
work and making their service to American art and 
culture more effective. It is an enormous pity that 
such minds as theirs should still be dominated by the 
fad of “realism,” so long outmoded in Europe. Life 
includes the surgery, the sewer, and the lunatic asylum; 
but these are neither the whole, nor the most interest- 
ing and important parts of it. Yet the central idea 
of much present-day literature—often the work of 
genuinely able writers—is either the presentation of 
these things as the essential truth of life, or a flight 
from life, so conceived, into the pleasing unreality of 
mocking comedy or vindictive satire. 


6. SUMMARY AND FoRECAST 


A good deal of just and intelligible indignation has 
recently been expressed about the licentiousness and 
obscenity prevalent on the stage, especially in New 
York. But it seems to me that the denouncers com- 
monly fail to understand why this eruption of dramatic 
filth, more gross and banal than Restoration comedy, 
has been welcomed by such large numbers of our 
people. It is not, I believe, due to any real love or 
desire for mere indecency. Rather, I think, it means 
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flight from the debased conception of life that is seep- 
ing in through the channels of behaviorism and mecha- 
nism, and protest against the cultural barrenness of our 
small-town conditions,—against the meanness of the 
Main Streets, and the fanatical excesses of fundamen- 
talist puritanism. It is also an expression of the 
nervous insensitiveness and jadedness produced by the 
continual over-stimulation to which our hectic and 
strident city life subjects its population. 

Here a word of explanation is necessary. I am deeply 
convinced that the degraded view of man and his rela- 
tion to the world on which I have commented adversely 
at such length, must work in the direction of 
lowering moral valuations and dissipating the dignity, 
joy and worth of life. How could it be otherwise? 
Mr. Clarence Darrow tells our young people—thou- 
sands and thousands of whom hear him eagerly—that 
“the universe is a huge machine, grinding out tor- 
ture.” ** He also declares that all things are futile; 
that if men were not cowards, there would be vastly 
more suicides. ‘Thus he returns to the position of 
Seneca, who said that the one fact which makes life 
tolerable is that, though it has but a single entrance, 
it has many exits, and a man can always choose the 
time and manner of his going. 

From Mr. Mencken, whom they admire as a great 
oracle of freedom and a thinker of boundless ability 
and courage, the younger generation get a gospel identi- 
cal in substance with that of Mr. Darrow, but with 
recommendations to eat and drink (especially drink) 
and enjoy themselves, and laugh at the squirming 
humbugs who try to hide their selfishness and futility 


*® Mr. Darrow used these words in a public debate with myself, 
and I took them down in shorthand as he spoke them. 
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from themselves by pretending to care for religion, 
morality, social and political reform, and other high- 
sounding impostures. And they are given to under- 
stand by Mr. Watson that all the findings proclaimed 
by Messrs. Darrow and Mencken in the name of 
science are sound and valid. 

On the other hand, they hear the Fundamentalists 
thundering forth a gospel that requires the chloro- 
forming of the intellect, and the denial of facts that 
are as soundly established as the laws of physics and 
chemistry. They are told that they must refuse to 
believe in evolution, whereas every science they study 
in college forces them to see its truth. They are told 
that man—civilized, developed man—sprang into being 
instantly—without any physical ancestry or earthly 
antecedents whatever—at the fiat of the tribal god 
of the Hebrews; a god who to these young people is as. 
palpably mythological as Zeus or Apollo. If they ask 
the authority for this account of man’s origin, they are 
referred to a text in Genesis, and told that it is “the 
word of God’; whereas they (having heard of Sir 
James Frazer) know that it is nothing but folklore, 
and a mere variant of a borrowed creation-myth. All 
the time, they have the works of Dr. Fairfield Osborn 
and other learned, disinterested and competent truth- 
seekers, to supply their minds with the solid, indispu- 
table facts that have blown the mythology of Genesis 
sky-high. They are acquainted with what has been 
learned about the Old Stone Age. They have been 
instructed in the great main facts of astronomy, so 
that they can see the unconscious humor of the state- 
ment in Genesis i. 16: “God made two great lights; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night: he made the stars also.”’ That “also” 
they find inimitable. 
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Thus given their choice, between an alleged science 
that tells them they are mechanical puppets, and a 
version of Christianity that in its foundations excites 
their intellectual contempt and in many of its moral 
implications outrages their sense of justice, what 
wonder that intelligent people, young and older, fail 
to perceive the true grounds (which have never been 
explained to them) of ethics and religion? Why be 
surprised at the mad extravagances of this “Jazz-age,” 
the insensate pleasure-seeking, the loose sex-talk and 
sex-indulgence, the pandemonium of unwholesome 
drinking that the fanatical folly of prohibition has 
occasioned, and the demand for a product in the shape 
of drama and fiction which is the analogue of the boot- 
leg liquor that people are consuming? Mr. Watson’s 
psychology is in truth anew mythology; but our young 
people do not know this, and are bewitched by his 
erotesque airs of defying the impotent lghtnings of 
conventional theology. The “philosophy” of Messrs. 
Mencken and Darrow is on an intellectual level with 
the theology of Dr. Straton and Dr. Sunday; their 
idolizers, however, do not know this either, and think 
that wisdom was born with them. 

I do not say, then, that either Mr. Watson or Mr. 
Darrow intended his teaching to bring about these 
results; but these results are its natural and inevi- 
table consequences, and are what any rational man 
could easily have foreseen. Nor do I hold that the 
Fundamentalists intended to do the infinite harm to 
sound ethics and spiritual philosophy which they have 
in fact done, and are doing; but that harm is as cer- 
tain a corollary of their activities and their dogmatism 
as bootlegging and the drinking of poisoned alcohol 
are of the Volstead Act. Good intentions are no 
guarantee against harmful performances. That is why 
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the way to hell is paved with them—paved not only 
with those men failed in or abandoned, but with those 
to which they blindly adhered. 

Meantime, the generation thus left without true 
leadership, and supplied with a superabundance of 
misleadership, has to live its life under the intense 
strain of our industrialism, our cult of “mass produc- 
tion” that is hypnotized by quantity, volume, and 
profit, and knows, as Oscar Wilde said, “the price of 
everything and the value of nothing.” What wonder 
that things are as they are? The real wonder is the 
vast number of our young people who remain sane and 
wholesome, and are so much finer than the teaching 
and example by which they are surrounded on every 
hand. 

But these evil and demoralizing influences will not 
last. The current theories are not true; and nothing 
false can long dominate men’s minds unless it is arti- 
ficially protected against criticism and exposure. And 
the current art—the debased drama and the cynical 
fiction—no more expresses the best self of those who 
create it than it appeals to the best self of the public 
that is supposed to enjoy it. That Best Self of man- 
kind, fortunately, will not be permanently stifled. 
Meantime, the line of wisdom is to recognize the real 
genius of our authors, to challenge them to do better 
justice to themselves, and to make them realize that 
there is a public ready and eager to welcome better 
and truer work than they have yet done. Especially 
(since this is, at least professedly, a rationalistic age) 
must we call on them in the name of reason to think 
through and consistently carry through the principles 
of intellectual independence and thoroughness that 
they profess. Let our “free” thinkers be made to 
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understand that thus far they have only thought freely 
on theology; and that in relation to the dogmas of 
what they mistake for science, and to the crude and 
obsolete metaphysic underlying their conclusions, they 
are yet wallowing in superstition. Let them learn the 
full meaning and scope of the half-unconscious im- 
pulses in themselves whence arise their protests against 
the things that are. In every sincere complaint they 
make about an existing wrong, that objective standard 
of right which they deny cries out for recognition; for 
nothing can be wrong unless there is an inherently 
valid right to declare it so. 

My own invincible faith, therefore, in the great 
destinies to which our country is visibly called, includes 
a faith in the splendid. future of American art and 
literature. The long period of barrenness, due to our 
inevitable preliminary absorption in economic and 
industrial pursuits, is coming to an end. On every 
side we see liberal provision being made, out of the 
wealth that has thus been gained, for the education 
of future artists and thinkers, whose creations shall 
be the noblest end-product of the heavy toil of the past 
few generations. Present-day pessimism and revolt 
are only premature protests over the delay of the 
harvest; but the harvest season is at hand. A new 
generation will correct our disturbed balance, and turn 
to better purpose the large leisure and freedom won 
for it by our enslavement of the forces of nature to our 
machinery. It will be able to devote to the creation 
of all forms of beauty an energy no longer misdirected 
by a false philosophy, no longer starved by the stones- 
for-bread of a money-worshiping materialism, and no 
longer rendered inarticulate by the rage of hopeless 
revolt. 


CHAPTER IV 


CIVIC’ RIGHTS AND DUTIES: PATRIOTISS 
AND NATIONAL MORALITY 


1. MAN A SoctAL Being: MytTH oF THE SOCIAL 
CoNTRACT 


Our argument throughout these pages has been 
based upon the contention that man represents a new 
departure on the part of the creative forces at work 
in the world. From the fact that he does what no 
other creature can do, we have inferred that he is 
what no other creature can be. St. George Mivart 
listed “six kinds of action to which the nervous system 
ministers,’ the first four of which (reflex action, sen- 
sation, sensible perception, and association of sensible 
perceptions) are common to man with all other ani- 
mals, and the last two of which are possible to man 
alone. These two are: 

“That in which sensations and sensible perceptions 
are reflected on by thought, and recognized as our own, 
and we ourselves recognized by ourselves as affected 
and perceiving.—Self-consciousness. 

“That in which we reflect upon our sensations or 
perceptions, and ask what they are and why they are. 
—Reason.” 

We have endeavored to demonstrate that the current 
denial to man of these two distinctive powers rests 
upon mere dogmatic assumption and issues in wild 
self-contradiction, since both are inevitably presup- 
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posed as real in the attempt to prove their unreality. 
They alone make knowledge possible, including the 
knowledge reasoned from by those who deny them. 
We have further sought to show that one result of this 
denial is the abolition of moral distinctions; also that, 
if right equals convenience (instead of being that to 
which, whenever they conflict, convenience is to be 
sacrificed), right has been obliterated; and if no right 
remains, then no wrong either. These two are correl- 
atives, inseparable, like right and left; hence no wrong 
can be denounced without the existence of an authori- 
tative standard of right being thereby tacitly asserted. 

In our third chapter we have set forth reasons why 
the logical working out of the behavioristic doctrine of 
mechanism would result in the destruction of art, not 
only because it would remove all efficient motive to 
high creative effort, but also because, when man is 
believed to be a machine, his fate ceases to possess any 
more interest, whether tragic or comic, than that of 
any other machine. Fatalities in a train-wreck would 
have no other significance than the destruction of the 
train itself. 

In the present chapter we shall attempt first to 
assess the effect of current popular theories upon the 
doctrine of the Rights of Man, and afterwards to 
sketch, in bare outline, a presentation of national 
rights and duties, and of internationalism, in harmony 
with our own doctrine of Emergent Evolution. 


Self-consciousness and reason have their vehicle in 
speech, whereby the thoughts of different minds are 
brought into contact and reciprocally fertilized. The 
distinctive rational power is other than and prior to 
language. It begot language; which hence is instru- 
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mental to, and not (as behaviorism strangely alleges) 
identical with it. Without this indispensable medium, 
man’s reason would remain in a state of mere poten- 
tiality and arrested development; just as the ethical 
intuition, which is at the heart of all moral systems, 
and is the source and the explanation of all moral 
progress, would remain a sterile seed without society. 
Speech is an inter-personal expression of personality. 

But this is only another way of saying that man is 
through and through a social being. The mere bodily 
existence of any single specimen of him is inconcely- 
able without presupposing a prior society, and the 
growth of his true nature, after he is born and has 
attained physical self-sufficiency—unlike that of any 
other creature—still requires constant interaction be- 
tween him and his similarly endowed fellows. 

We here encounter one of those bewildering para- 
doxes that le in wait for us along every line of thought 
on which we attempt to trail things back to their 
origins. The old egg-and-chicken riddle, of which 
every schoolboy has heard, is the proverbial case in 
point. There could not be a chicken unless there had 
first been an egg; but no egg can be produced except 
by a chicken. Again, although we still say, “All life 
comes from pre-existing life,’ yet we also hold that 
there was a time when the earth was lifeless. We can- 
not conceive limits to space beyond which space is 
not, nor can we frame any clear idea corresponding to 
the words “unlimited space.” Such antinomies are 
due to the infirmity of reason as thus far evolved in 
us, and to the incurable defects of our information. 

When we contemplate man as he is, we have to 
admit that, although it takes men to make society, it 
takes society to make each individual man. There are 
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at present in our Continental territory some hundred 
millions of us who constitute the American nation. 
Yet it was that nation which made and molded each 
individual of the hundred millions. They constitute 
it; yet it preceded and it will survive them all. A 
nation is before its elements. It is a time-spanning, 
over-arching, super-personal and inter-personal spir- 
itual reality; not a zone of territory, and not the 
mere numerical total of its citizens at any given 
moment. We say the Fathers made America by wag- 
ing the War of Independence, creating the Con- 
stitution, etc.; which is true. Yet it is no less true that 
they were able to do these things only because America 
had first made them. And that same time-spanning 
spirit which made them and lived on in them has done 
similarly by all the ensuing generations down to our 
own day, and is now preparing and conditioning the 
life that will be lived by our children’s grandchildren. 
The unified France, which did not exist in St. Joan’s 
day, and to the creation of which she so greatly con- 
tributed, was nevertheless the reality which made her 
and her work what they were. So with the England 
of King Alfred; it made him, and thereafter he made it. 

Man brings to society bare potentialities, which the 
reciprocal interaction between him and the community 
afterwards fertilizes and actualizes. Therefore any 
theory which represents developed human beings as 
having existed prior to society, and as having come 
together out of previous isolation to form society, 
stands at once self-condemned as psychologically pre- 
posterous—in the precise literal sense of that term. 
This is the clear refutation of all such myths as the 
Biblical one of the creation of Adam and Eve. As I 
have elsewhere put it: 
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In the folklore story of Genesis, anybody can without 
difficulty perceive that the character of Adam is an anachro- 
nistic fiction. For Adam, the first of men, is depicted as a 
civilized man, endowed with developed speech; that is to 
say, the late and mature product of ages of social evolution 
is placed before the beginning of the social evolution which 
alone could produce him. He precedes his only possible pre- 
conditions.* 


It is only since we have begun to learn to regard 
the world as a scene of creative growth and develop- 
ment that the full meaning of “anachronism” has come 
home to us. Our fathers evidently had no sense of 
the absurdity which leaps to our eyes in these legends 
that reverse the irreversible sequences of life, and put 
the future before the past out of which alone it could 
have grown. Shakespeare has been too much blamed 
or laughed at for doing the same. All his contem- 
poraries did it likewise, except a few of the most 
learned of them, such as Ben Jonson and Bacon, who 
—having minds most extremely unlike that of Shake- 
speare—were at least aware of the danger of falling 
into such contradictions. But the danger they recog- 
nized was only that of perpetrating chronological 
inaccuracies. If world history was merely repetition, 
without change or evolution from within, the work of 
beings monotonously reproducing those originally made 
by the Creator, then to introduce a sixteenth-century 
mind, or invention, or social institution, into a story 
laid in the time of Julius Ceesar or Achilles was merely 
an error of fact. For us, however, to whom this view 
of the world as full panoplied from the beginning is 
no longer possible, such a procedure also involves a 

* Essay on “Evolution and the Uniqueness of Man,” in volume 


entitled Aspects of Ethical Religion. (New York: The American 
Ethical Union. 1926.) 
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flat psychological impossibility. We see at once that 
the ascription of language to Adam and Eve, the “city” 
built by Cain in a world containing three or four peo- 
ple, and Cain’s wife, who springs from nowhere, are 
precisely such absurdities as would be committed by 
inserting, in a story of the days before Columbus, char- 
acters with the vocabulary and ideas, say, of Edison 
or Burbank. Mr. Morland’s Humours of [English] 
History contains a funny picture of Caxton’s printing 
office with a lnotype machine in it. The Adam of 
Genesis is an exact parallel to that linotype. 

A developed man, with language, and the grown 
mind to use it, presupposes a prior organized society, 
as surely as his body implies two human parents. This 
is the consideration which for us makes finally impos- 
sible the acceptance of the doctrine of the Social Con- 
tract, either as held by Hobbes and Rousseau, or in 
any other form in which it can be stated as a theory 
of the origin of political society. For in no form can 
that theory avoid the contradiction of positing a social 
product before the society that could produce it. Its 
idea was that men lived first in a “state of nature’; 
which meant, for each man, a state of feral isolation, 
in which there prevailed a constant “war of all against 
all.’ Finding this intolerable and impossible, men 
came together by a spontaneous impulse and drew up 
a “pact of each with all” to end the warfare by sur- 
rendering a certain share of their former individual 
rights to a power which thenceforth was to be sover- 
eign over them. In this way they attained “pax 
vitaeque securitas,’ peace and safety of life. 

While nobody now supposes that such an event as 
this prehistoric conference ever actually took place, 
many still seem to think that “something of the sort 
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must be true,” as Socrates said. Not only did noth- 
ing of the sort ever happen, but the point to be stressed 
is the fundamental contradiction and impossibility 
involved in the very idea of such a thing. These ‘“con- 
tracting parties” would have been helpless to negotiate 
without a common language, containing complex ab- 
stract terms to express moral ideas. They would have 
required, for instance, the highly developed notion of 
the meaning of a contract, and of the need of sanc- 
tions to enforce its faithful observance. The theory 
expressly forbids our likening them to our own West- 
ern pioneers, who in their virgin lawless territories at 
once proceeded to improvise juristic institutions and 
police for the enforcement of standards of justice, the 
sanctity of life and property, etc., which were epitomes 
of the standards achieved through ages of civilized 
social life experienced by their ancestors in other lands. 
Nobody questions, of course, that expatriated members 
of an old society can organize themselves contractually 
into a new one; but this is totally different from sup- 
posing that “men,” previously unsocialized, could first 
exist, and then assemble a convention to organize 
themselves into a political body. Unsocialized man is 
not yet man, not yet humanized, at all. 

Nowhere on earth have traces of human life been 
found, either among living savages or among the men 
of the Old Stone Age, except in the form of commu- 
nities; nor is an individual man, even a savage, imag- 
inable save as the synthesis of elements derived from 
a community. Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau in this 
matter all went wildly astray; and to start our 
thinking aright, we have to return to the plain com- 
mon sense of Aristotle’s statement, that man is a zoon 
politikon, a social animal, producible only in and by 
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the polis or community in which alone we ever encoun- 
ter him. As Aristotle says, a creature not so produced 
and conditioned would be either “a beast or a god”— 
either below or above humanity. Robinson Crusoe is 
not the solitary he seems; he is a precipitate of the 
life, experience, and practical wisdom of a nation, 
which attends him like a sort of aura, or an unseen 
troop of guardian angels. He 1s like a page torn out 
of a book, the sense of which, however fragmentary, 
plainly implies a lot of missing leaves before and 
after it. 


2. Tue Riauts or Man Destrorvep By MECHANISM 


Any organized community, whether that of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, or of Periclean Athens, or of a 
ereat modern State, is based upon this fundamental 
fact of mutual dependence between individual and 
gvroup; this need of all for each and of each for all. 
Necessarily, therefore, it insists upon the recognition of 
rights in the individual that may not be violated, and 
of duties incumbent upon him from which he may not 
be let off. Since society is a vast texture of reciproc- 
ities, an understanding of the rational basis of the rela- 
tions indicated by the terms right and duty becomes 
indispensable. 

Americans are quite familiar with the idea of rights. 
We are in the habit of looking upon them as self- 
evident, and assuming that we know all about them. 
This is due to much vain repetition of the words of 
the Declaration of Independence, and to the unreflec- 
tive reverence that blinds people to the meaning of any 
oft-repeated creed, and inhibits them from intelligent 
criticism of it. Unfortunately, our “knowledge” is 
usually like that of the legendary student in botany, 
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who defined a leaf as “a flat green object that we 
know all about already.” We know (or used to know) 
that “all men were created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It 
seldom occurs to us, however, that these rights can be 
“self-evident” only to persons previously convinced, 
not merely that “their Creator” exists, but that his 
mode of operation was such as eighteenth-century the- 
ology understood it to be. And that is no longer a pos- 
sible belief, even to persons who have never enter- 
tained the faintest doubt that the universe is the 
expression of the activity of a personal Creator. 

Let us consider this point for a moment. 

I do not think that the revolution in thought sum- 
marized by the term “evolution” has made any real 
difference to the credibility of theism in itself. There 
is no real opposition between the idea of evolution and 
that of creation, although for a long time people 
thought there was. Indeed, the profoundest students 
of evolution during the past thirty years have increas- 
ingly found the concept of creativeness, in some form 
or other, indispensable to account for the facts they 
have been discovering. The difficulties in the way of 
accepting theism are rather moral than physical, and 
therefore are neither more nor fewer to-day than they 
were in the eighteenth century. Indeed, if they have 
changed at all, they have been rather reduced than 
increased by this theory of gradual growth toward 
perfection, which prepares us to regard the existence, 
through long tracts of time, of individuals and species 
displaying manifold forms and degrees of imperfec- 
tion as a thing to be expected. The baseness and 
imbecility of average humanity were so astonishing, 
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in days before the vogue of the idea of development, 
that in order to reconcile man’s actual condition with 
the supposed wisdom and goodness of the Creator, it 
was found necessary to invoke the morally intolerable 
myth of the Fall, with its hideous corollary of trans- 
mitted and vicarious guilt. 

But, whether theism be easier or harder to believe 
now than formerly, it is flatly impossible for any theist 
to conceive of the Creator’s mode of procedure as 
eighteenth-century thinkers could and did. For them, 
it was axiomatic to say that the world, as it now is, had 
been aboriginally set going by a single creative act 
(or brief series of acts), the motive of which was to 
prepare it for the benefit and use of man. This is the 
gist of the whole “design” argument accepted by the 
series of eighteenth-century apologists, and summed 
up in the famous Natural Theology of Paley. It was 
the common ground of the debate between Bishop 
Butler and the Deists. As a watch implied a watch- 
maker who foresaw and met a human need, so did the 
world imply a similarly acting Creator. 

The “post-Darwinian” theologian, on the contrary, 
has to begin with the fact that if the world and all its 
contents were intentionally arranged at all, they were 
manifestly made to grow and change, and not to 
remain unchanged. They were designed to provide 
the field (and the handicaps) for a rough-and-tumble 
struggle for existence and development, which gives to 
man nothing but the opportunity to win his comforts 
and advantages, by dint of much hard labor and cun- 
ning. In such a world, it is the very reverse of the 
truth to say that the “rights of man” are a self-evident 
inference from the doctrine of theism. 

If, however, a new difficulty has thus arisen for the 
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theistic thinker, consider the predicament of the non- 
theistic theorist who finds the sole reality of the world 
in matter and mechanism. Among us such persons, by 
a happy inconsistency, have commonly clung tena- 
ciously to the democratic idea, and been even more 
insistent than their neighbors in the assertion of their 
rights. They clamor, for example, against the teach- 
ing of sectarian doctrines in the public schools, and 
demand the taxation of church property, on the 
strength of Constitutional guarantees. Some of them 
(I am glad to say) hold the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and still more the Volstead Act, to be an infringement 
of a natural right, the inviolability of which was most 
clearly intended by the framers of the Bill of Rights. 
In all these protests, I happen thoroughly to agree 
with them. But I desire here to point out to them that 
the theory of the world and man to which they have 
committed themselves cuts away the ground from 
beneath the rights they demand, reduces the Consti- 
tution to nothing but an expression of the interests 
and power of its framers, and puts it at the mercy of 
any party or group that may have the strength to 
overthrow it. 

The rights of man, now concretely accepted among 
us, cost many centuries of political struggle, civil war, 
and revolution to win, even after the nations had 
accepted a religio-ethical code which furnished a logi- 
cal underpinning for them. Nowhere in the world, at 
any time, have they been established among any group 
of men who did not accept such a code. Is it then to 
be supposed that if the conception of man on which 
these rights are based should be shattered, and no 
fresh ground can be provided to afford them a foun- 
dation, they will continue to be respected and 
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observed? ‘This, I suggest, can no more be expected 
than that a house should continue to stand stably 
after an earthquake has displaced its foundation 
stones. 

Let our philosophers consider the meaning of the 
fact that the “rights” to liberty of thought, speech and 
publication, to the pursuit of what the individual 
regards as happiness, and to representation as a con- 
dition of taxation, have never existed in that part of 
the world which lies between the Western frontier of 
Russia and our own Western seaboard; nor (except 
among the scattered colonies of North-western Euro- 
peans) between the Mediterranean and the Cape of 
Good Hope; that even over large areas of Europe they 
have never been fully recognized, and do not now 
exist in Spain or Italy. Let them remember that only 
among Protestant Christian peoples has democracy— 
the sole political theory to which these rights are fun- 
damental and essential—ever been effectively estab- 
lished for any length of time. No demand for them, 
even, in countries like India, China and Japan was 
ever heard until those lands had learned of them and 
imbibed a desire for them from men of our own race 
and our ancestral creed. Let them remember that the 
Maena Carta, the fountain-head of our liberties, was 
solemnly anathematized by the Pope of the day (Inno- 
cent III), as a curtailing of royal prerogatives and a 
disgrace to the English nation. The barons who had 
extorted it from the King were excommunicated—a 
form of punishment which, in the thirteenth century, 
really meant something. Let them remember that 
Mussolini is to-day proclaiming a political creed which 
declares that the individual citizen has no rights 
against the State, but exists merely for it, and is bound 
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to give unconditional obedience to a sovereignty over 
which he is denied any control. This particular 
revival of the pagan (or Hegelian-Prussian) State is, 
to be sure, denounced by the Papacy. But why? Be- 
cause the Roman Curia believes in the secular-demo- 
cratic theory of the American Constitution, with its 
religious liberty and separation of Church and State? 
On the contrary, the Curia has again and again de- 
nounced that theory. No! but because, according to its 
view, the Church, and the Church alone, has the right 
to demand from all men, including sovereigns and 
legislators, the unbounded obedience and subjection 
that Mussolini demands for the State. Consequently, 
the Church claims the right to dethrone any sovereign 
and to annul any law that refuses such submission. 
No very profound understanding of the meaning of 
history is required to make one realize the connection 
between political liberty and ethico-religious doctrine. 
This connection is a manifest and unchallengeable fact, 
and an instance of that insunderable linkage between 
belief and conduct pointed out in our first chapter. 
Men’s main ideas of their own nature and place in the 
world, although slowly and gradually, and with incon- 
sistencies and lapses, do tend to establish themselves 
as rules of action and canons of privilege. Who can 
possibly deny the intimate connection, for example, 
between the Mohammedan religion and the political 
conditions that have prevailed until our own day in 
Muslim countries? Was it not found impossible, in 
spite of protests, to get rid of slavery under the creed 
of Athens? Could the high principles of the Roman 
jurists—a tiny and politically impotent minority— 
avail to abolish this great and recognized evil? Not 
until the leaven of the Judeo-Christian ethic had been 
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yeasting society for many centuries was slavery abol- 
ished among Christians; and, even then, specious pre- 
tenses were utilized for perpetuating it among men of 
alien race, despite their conversion to the Christian 
faith. Centuries of Jewish prophecy and ethical evo- 
lution were required to make Jesus possible; and it 
needed the “crossing” of Jewish with Hellenistic cul- 
ture, plus the personality of Jesus himself, to evolve 
St. Paul. But another sixteen or seventeen centuries 
had still to elapse before the principles of political 
equality and freedom, manifestly and even obtrusively 
implied in their teaching, could command the con- 
sciousness of nations. Not even then did all Christian 
peoples grasp and apply these principles; but only 
those States of North-western Europe which had 
thrown off the dictatorship of Rome. 

Is there no lesson in all this for us? We see that a 
certain conception of the spiritual nature and unique 
dignity of man did at long last, and after immense 
difficulty, manage to get itself reflected in the laws and 
social institutions of some few of the more enlightened 
and progressive peoples of the world. Now, however, 
that conception has been shot to pieces by thinkers, 
many of them sprung from these very peoples; and 
already those of them who have any measure of logi- 
cal consistency, or of the courage of their convictions, 
are frankly confessing that the rights and liberties 
which flowed from the old idea of human dignity and 
uniqueness are exploded notions, which must be aban- 
doned with the mythology from which they were 
deduced. 

Nothing, I think, can be plainer than this: that the 
idea of rights—inherent, “unalienable,’ inviolable 
rights—stands or falls with a belief in the distinctive 
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nature of man and in the sovereign authority of the 
voice of conscience within him. Mechanism and 
behaviorism, which would destroy these beliefs, are 
therefore the mortal enemies of those rights; and if 
they should ever prevail, we may bid farewell to the 
achieved liberties of the Anglo-Saxon nations and of 
those that are becoming emancipated through the con- 
tagion of their influence. 

Thus we find that a doctrine, trumpeted as the final 
fruit of science, which, as we have already shown, blots 
out knowledge, the worth of life, the reality of moral 
distinctions, and the inspiration of art, will no less 
certainly—if it comes to be generally accepted as true 
—hbe fatal to liberty and democracy as well. 

Surely, if these consequences do flow from a con- 
sistent application of mechanism—and this I take to 
be undeniable—they afford a good reason, not indeed 
for the impossible course of rejecting it if it can be 
proved true, but for demanding most thorough and 
stringent proofs of its truth before accepting it. But 
these proofs are not forthcoming. On the contrary, 
we have been able to find no shadow of justification 
for mechanism in any actual fact of science or sound 
inference of reason. 

The first halting-place on the road to Dr. Watson’s 
theory (which is, in every sense of the phrase, “the 
limit,’ beyond which the depreciation of man can- 
not be carried) was the assertion that since man is an 
animal, he can be nothing more or other than an ani- 
mal. Now, it is certain that no animal below man has 
ever attained to the concept of “rights,” and that in 
no species, and between no two species, do animals 
possess any rights respected by their fellows. It is 
also certain that, although man has always known 
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himself to be an animal, yet it was never in virtue of 
his animal nature that he considered himself the sub- 
ject of rights against or duties toward his neighbors, 
any more than he has regarded the animals as possess- 
ing rights which mankind should not infringe. We 
feel free, and have always felt free, to treat animals 
wholly as means to our ends. We abstain (or should 
abstain) from cruel and harsh usage of them, because 
they can suffer, and because dispositions and acts of 
that order are animal—are bestial, and not human. 
But we feel at liberty to lay our burdens upon them, to 
use the aid of one species to hunt down another, and 
to put them to death, in order that they may furnish 
us with food, clothing, shoe-leather and the like, with- 
out any sense of wrongdoing. The conscience that 
would forbid these things is, I venture to think, mis- 
informed and misdirected. For instance, every traveler 
in India knows how the mistaken sentimentality which 
regards all forms of animal life as sacred, and there- 
fore prohibits the taking of life, entails terrible agonies 
upon dumb creatures. Animals thus left to live out 
their natural term, either die of starvation or become 
so emaciated that vultures attack and begin to con- 
sume them before they expire. And the queerly 
twisted conscience of our Occidental vegetarians would 
like to prevent the existence of millions of animals now 
bred by man, although they doubtless live a happy 
life; for these animals, not being rational creatures, 
have no foresight of death, and revel in the bounteous 
environment that man provides for them. 

Whether the vegetarian be one of those who make 
the animal equal to man by canceling out the factors 
of man’s superiority, or one of those who raise the 
animal to man’s level by regarding it (as the East has 
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always done) as probably tenanted by some reincar- 
nated human being, the result, as regards the view of 
man, is practically the same. The former hold that man 
has no more rights than any other sentient being; the 
latter, that every sentient being has as many rights 
as man. Thus both agree, in effect, to place man and 
the other animals on the same level; which would put 
an end to any special privileges or considerations 
peculiar to humanity. 

If we were here in controversy with Eastern rein- 
carnationists, we should address to them the question, 
how they can possibly show that the rights attributed 
to man, in virtue of his reason and moral accountabil- 
ity, can be conferred upon creatures that are totally 
unable to manifest these attributes of a higher nature. 
Since, however, we have the task nearer home of cop- 
ing with our friends the Western mechanists and be- 
haviorists, we may be pardoned for restricting our 
argument mainly to them. And the question we must 
ask them to answer candidly is this: If man is simply 
an animal, how can he have any rights that other 
animals have not? If I am in no essential respect 
other than a horse or sheep, what should hinder you 
from treating me as you would a horse or sheep? 
“Unalienable rights” have been accorded to man 
solely because it has been believed that his animal body 
is not the body of an animal. Intertwined with his 
animal nature there subsists another, which is his true 
self, and is not animal. If this belief, which is the 
rational basis of his rights, is to be destroyed, as it is 
by mechanism and behaviorism, then what becomes 
of the rights that of old were inferred from it? 
Mechanists tell us that baseless and egotistic fantasies, 
such as the Genesis-myth of creation, were the source 
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of men’s belief in their “spiritual nature,’ with its 
claims to superior dignity and special consideration. 
We maintain the contrary,—that it was man’s intuitive 
recognition of his higher and spiritual nature which 
led him to create the Genesis type of myths. Men 
spontaneously perceived in one another something that 
was not of a piece with the rest of nature; something, 
therefore, which could not be accounted for by the 
same natural processes or acts of the gods as sufficed 
to satisfy their curiosity about the world, and the rest 
of its contents. That is why they coined their fairy 
story about Yahweh making Adam in his own image, 
and breathing into his nostrils the breath of life. 

Such I believe to have been the order of precedence. 
But in any case it is very clear that the possession of 
rights has been held to flow from the presence in man 
of a higher nature, however come by; and the ques- 
tion before the deniers of that higher nature is how 
they propose to justify the ascription of these rights 
to him—or whether indeed they propose to do so 
at all. 

For we must remember that the depreciation of man 
has now been carried a stage or two further than it 
was by those who declared that man was merely an 
animal. Samuel Butler wrote a delicious satire (which 
Mr. Bernard Shaw really ought to read) on the vege- 
tarians, which is contained in the section added to the 
later editions of EHrewhon entitled “The Rights of 
Vegetables.” The bite of the satire is a just perception 
of the absurdity of supposing that relations of right 
and wrong can subsist between disparate natures, be- 
tween the rational and the sub-rational. But our new- 
est guiding lights go further even than the Erewhonian 
philosophers. Not content with reducing man to the 
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animal, they degrade the animal to the vegetable and 
both to the mechanical. Man for them, as we have 
seen, is “an assembled organic machine, ready to run.” 
Well, if they intend this seriously, they are under obli- 
gation to furnish us with a rationale of the rights of 
mechanisms. Either they must show cause why we 
should be kind and gentle to the clock and tender and 
merciful to the locomotive, and why we should mete 
out impartial justice to the automobile and the pile- 
driver, or they must give up all pretense that man pos- 
sesses any rights so inalienable that no amount of 
power can justify any person or number of persons in 
disregarding them or setting them at naught. If man 
is a mechanism, either all other machines must ac- 
quire rights or man can have none. 

Among those whose philosophy thus nullifies the 
distinctive nature of man, there has been a partial 
recognition of this dilemma. Instead of affirming the 
rights of machines, they have taken the more rational 
and intelligible course of denying those of men. 
Nietzsche, as all the world knows, substituted the doc- 
trine of power, and the will to power, for that of rights 
and their recognition. ‘The strongest in mind and will 
were to rule the earth as supermen, and the rest of us 
were to be their slaves. Every moral code that would 
restrain these Ceesars from exercising their powers to 
the full is a slave-morality, “devised . . . to keep the 
strong in awe’; and the strong are at perfect liberty 
to disregard it. One is sometimes puzzled by the 
apparent reluctance of the professed followers of 
Nietzsche to reconcile themselves to what was for him 
the most simple and natural consequence of his doc- 
trine; namely, that it contemplates a world to be ruled 
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by a tiny minority of natural dictators, in virtue of a 
self-justifying power—a might that would be the only 
possible right—and inhabited by a vast majority of 
slaves. If these slaves are well treated by their mas- 
ters, it will be out of pure magnanimity, for the reason 
that a strong man can afford to be merciful to his 
beast. It will not be because they merit it by any 
desert of their own. It will be because the superman 
chooses, not because he ought, to treat them so. 

On one occasion, I pressed upon Mr. Darrow, in a 
friendly discussion, this inevitable consequence of his 
theory, and he was frank enough to admit the impu- 
tation. “The mechanist,’ he said, “knows no such 
word as ‘rights,’ except those that can be maintained.’’” 
This means that I have a right to grab anything I can, 
and to hold it as long as I can. If you are able to take 
it from me, your power to do so is also your right. 
These two words are either synonymous (in which case 
the second loses its significance) or, if “right” is con- 
strued to mean anything different from “power,” it is 
a false and misleading term, because there is no reality 
to correspond with it. 

Very fortunately, Mr. Darrow has never made the 
slightest attempt to reduce his practice to any sort of 
consistency with this doctrine. On the contrary, the 
admission that there are no such things as rights 
“except those that can be maintained” is itself part of 
a passionate indictment of existing society for its 
cruelty and injustice in denying to the criminal “rights” 
that he cannot maintain. But, while respecting Mr. 
Darrow for a contradiction so honorable to his heart, 
we must not consent to share with him the intellectual 
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bankruptcy he thus confesses. Let us take our stand 
upon the truth he cannot escape, even when he is 
trying to do so. We may take our choice between say- 
ing, ‘Because man has rights he must have a dis- 
tinctive nature,’ and saying, “Because man has a 
distinctive nature, therefore he has rights.” It is not 
pragmatism to insist upon the validity of a postulate 
that in practice is found to be unavoidable. Indeed, 
it is the very hall mark of a true postulate that it can 
neither be proved nor doubted. The one test to which 
it can be put is whether every effort to deny or refute 
it is not found upon analysis to imply it. And this 
is the case with the postulate of the spiritual nature 
and dignity of man. Behaviorists and mechanists may 
talk themselves black in the face, but they cannot pos- 
sibly act upon the doctrine to which they are so eager 
to convert us—unless, indeed, they should become 
moral lunatics. We may safely defy them to follow 
up their “proof” of the absence of any essential dif- 
ference between a child and a sheep by treating a child 
as they would treat a sheep. In our second chapter 
we have analyzed the difference between the state of a 
normal man’s consciousness after killing a child by acci- 
dent and his condition after killing it intentionally. 
That difference we saw to be an ultimate psycho- 
logical fact, sufficient of itself, when fully thought out, 
to refute all the glib chatter about man’s being merely 
an animal or a mechanism. Until our theorists can so 
change their own consciousness that they can commit 
murder or practice cannibalism without suffering hor- 
rors of remorse, or exhibiting that utter brutalization 
of character which pays by the loss of its humanity 
for its escape from compunction, we may justly treat 
their pretended conviction as an affectation. 
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3. THE Ricuts or Man: WHat THeEy ARE, AND 
Wary THry ARE 


If now we have said enough to show that rights 
exist, and therefore prove the reality of the spiritual 
nature necessarily implied by them, we may pass on 
to consider more precisely what they are. And here 
the first step is to remind ourselves that rights and 
duties are one and the same thing, seen from different 
standpoints. This fact is generally left out of the 
picture in our common Fourth-of-July talk about our 
rights. 

According to the conception of emergent evolution, 
as we have seen, the task or function imposed upon, 
or rather built into, every creature is the perfecting of 
its own distinctive nature. This is the core of that 
great insight which Matthew Arnold expressed when 
he spoke of “the stream of tendency by which all 
things seek to fulfil the law of their being.” ‘The same 
urge that impels the tiger to become more tigerish—to 
exemplify in its maturity all that is latent and poten- 
tial in the tiger nature—also impels man to become 
more human, so as to achieve the full realization and 
manifestation of all that he has it in him to become. 
In the creatures that are sub-rational and devoid of 
self-consciousness, this “duty” is a blind, instinctive 
urge; in man, it awakens into a consciously appre- 
hended purpose, loyalty to which is Joy and self-reali- 
zation, disloyalty to which is treason and misery. And 
for every man, his “rights” consist of the conditions 
necessary to the discharge of this obligation. This is 
why we say that rights and duties are the same thing, 
viewed from different standpoints. If I were not sub- 
ject to the vast assemblage of obligations that exfoliate 
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from the central controlling duty thus defined, I should 
have no rights; and I forfeit my rights when, and in 
so far as, I neglect the duties, to the fulfilment of 
which they are the necessary conditions. 

Now, since man is a social creature, his personality 
can grow only by intercourse and interaction with the 
personalities of his fellows; only by its radiation upon 
and its irradiation from correlated humanity. There 
is no way by which I can develop, unless I have a 
society to act upon, and to react upon me. ‘This rela- 
tion of the individual to the community is analogous 
to that of the sculptor toward the marble or metal in 
which he works. Without the artist, there will never 
be a statue; but without the stone or metal there will 
be no sculptor, simply because his talent cannot grow 
without exercise. ‘‘We are made for co-operation, like 
feet, like hands, like eyelids,’ as Marcus Aurelius said. 
The individual in isolation is meaningless. It is not 
only not good, but not possible, for man to be alone; 
it is only possible for “a beast or a god.” As a glove 
presupposes a hand, as male and female imply and 
explain each other, so do society and the individual 
exhibit a perpetual and necessary mutual implication 
and reciprocal dependence. 

But if this be so, then nothing can be “good” for 
the individual—i.e., can contribute toward the fulfil- 
ment of his evolutionary destiny, which is the perfect- 
ing of his nature—unless it also, and at the same time, 
contributes toward the perfecting of society. A crea- 
ture that is through and through social, and the ideal 
culmination of whose nature would only be possible in 
a perfected community, cannot injure his fellows with- 
out also injuring himself. Any apparent gain secured 
in this fashion is really a loss, both because the social 
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conditions the individual needs are destroyed or post- 
poned by it, and also because the desire thus to gain at 
the expense of his true self is at variance with the 
real law of the individual’s being. This is the true 
meaning of the grand doctrine of Socrates, that it is 
better to suffer wrong than to do it. Hence, if we 
wish to define a “right,” we must call it (in the words 
of Thomas Hill Green) “a power capable of direction 
by reference to a common good.” Because I possess 
such powers, and am under the authority of a sovereign 
inner prompting to employ them, it is at once my right 
and my duty to set them at work. In order that I 
may become actually what I am potentially, I must 
exercise my capacities of serving society, exactly as 
my muscles must be exercised if I am to become an 
efficient oarsman or tennis-player. When other men, 
singly or collectively, prevent me from doing my duty, 
or from preparing myself to do it, they deny me my 
rights. 

Each specific right may be tested by this criterion. 
Why, for instance, do we claim liberty and self-direc- 
tion? Because without it we cannot succeed in making 
our particular contributions to the common good, and 
thereby achieving our own uniqueness. In the last 
analysis, all education is self-education; it 1s sought 
and not imposed; for I only can discover what I can 
best do and how I may do it. Why should freedom of 
thought and autonomy of conscience be granted to me? 
Because it stands to reason that if I merely take from 
others my thoughts and beliefs, I can contribute noth- 
ing. In that way I may become a parrot, but not a 
thinker; no “belief” can be really mine unless it has 
been doubted and tested by me. Belief that matters 
has to be won; it cannot be transferred from one to 
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another, like money or food. That is the final answer 
to all forms of authoritarianism, the final refutation of 
the notion of founding religious societies upon creeds 
accepted by the members in advance. Only if I am 
permitted to think freely will there be any chance of 
my contributing anything to the common stock of the 
community’s knowledge or wisdom. Knowledge can- 
not grow if an iron rule limits the individual to the 
acceptance of what is handed to him by others. 

What, again, do we mean by asserting the right of 
property? Simply that nobody can do anything truly 
human if the fruit of his entire effort is consumed in 
the task of supplying from day to day his merely an1- 
mal and physical needs. Only by accumulating things 
of our own can we “express ourselves,’ and only by 
expressing ourselves can we create ourselves. ‘This is 
why, whatever the benefits and advantages some kinds 
of communities may find in placing large stores of 
property and social capital under public ownership and 
direction, it will always be necessary to retain the prin- 
ciple of private property to the extent of giving 
individuals absolute, unhampered power of experimen- 
tation over numbers of things with which, so long as 
other people are not injured, they may “do as they 
hike.” Without this measure of liberty men and women 
would become stereotyped products instead of creative 
and originating producers. 

And, as to the “pursuit of happiness,” that darling 
member of the trinity of rights cited for illustration in 
the Declaration of Independence, it is, of course, an 
indisputable right, of large scope and utility. How 
can any man live and work without at least the hope, 
and the occasional experience, of happiness? ‘Work 
without hope draws nectar in a sieve.’ And who but 
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the man himself can know what makes him happy? 
Let statesmen and moralists beware how they assume 
that they can know what makes others happy; beware, 
too, how they substitute their idea of what ought to 
make people happy for what actually does so. There 
is, of course, no such thing as a “right” on the part of 
anybody to “do as he likes” without interference from 
society. Our definition of rights as the correlative of 
duties excludes any such anarchic absurdity. I am 
merely insisting that where the consequences of actions 
fall only upon the individual, he is to be regarded as 
autonomous, and allowed to take his own risks. Any 
amount of regulation of the exercise of a given right, 
found necessary to prevent infringement upon or 
abridgment of the right of others, is a legitimate expres- 
sion of the just authority of society; but to pass from 
regulation to prohibition is a dangerous step, and one 
that is wholly unwarranted except in those instances 
where there can be no harmless and innocent 
indulgence of the prohibited proclivity. For example, 
the taking of narcotic drugs which ruin health and 
undermine character is, I think, a thing that society 
may justly prohibit; for here no rational and health- 
ful use is possible. The thing is itself an abuse. Not 
so, however, with alcoholic beverages. Of these there 
is a proper, civilized, rational use, and the law cannot 
justly prohibit this in order to prevent their abuse— 
not even though it could be successful in stopping that 
abuse, which our experience has shown to be impos- 
sible. 

Here, then, we reach a conception of rights, flowing 
from our doctrine of the nature of man, which is 
rational and coherent, and yields the principle by 
which to resolve the old discord between the claims of 
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“Individualism” and those of the community. Every 
man has the right to live amid conditions which will 
permit the exercise of all his powers that are capable 
of promoting the common good; simply because the 
utilization of all such powers is his duty. Rights and 
duties stand or fall together, and are, like concave and 
convex, inseparable even in thought. 

Now as we have already seen (in our second chap- 
ter), the evolution of morality meant the extension of 
the neighbor-circle (the group recognized as possessing 
the same rights with oneself) from a small area to 
ever wider regions, and finally to the entire human 
family. All the successive limits between “ourselves,” 
entitled to rights, and “the others,” denied them, broke 
down through the pressure of reason and reflection 
upon experience. The Greek was forced at last to 
recognize the brother in the “barbarian”; the Roman 
was constrained to evolve the ius gentium from the 
ius naturae, to regulate his relations with non-Romans. 
In the end the same rights are seen to be due to all 
who have the same nature with us. We have now 
reached a stage in this process of development where 
we are confronted with the problem of transcending 
nationalism and extending the fraternal relation to all 
humanity, without sacrificing the values developed in 
and dependent upon the smaller associations. 


4. Tur Psycuic Roots or PATRIOTISM AND 
NATIONALISM 
In other words, the great mental and moral difficulty 
of our day is the conflict between the claims of 
nationalism and those of so-called internationalism. 
It is indeed a difficulty, by reason of the unsettled 
frontiers of the various ethical and legal rights and 
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claims involved. What is more, many good people, 
although they reluctantly recognize that the old 
theory of the absolute and unlimited sovereignty of 
each nation is now tenable only at the cost of war on 
a scale that would destroy civilization, are obsessed 
with the idea that if we become internationalized we 
shall cease to be national. They hold that the organi- 
zation of such experimental pieces of machinery as the 
League of Nations and the World Court is effected at 
the cost of patriotism; and they quite justly fear that 
the excision of the love of country, and of pride in 
national history and achievements, from the breasts of 
citizens would mean a very great loss to each nation, 
and consequently to humanity in general. 

On this last point, we are entirely at one with them. 
Patriotism is a perfectly natural fact, rooted in human 
psychology, and developed, under the fertilizing influ- 
ence of ethical ideas, into a spiritual asset that the 
world must not be permitted to lose. The elemental 
fact from which the love of country grows is expressed 
with equal truth and simplicity by Mr. Kipling: 

God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Belovéd over all. 
Even if national feeling, thus rooted in the memories 
of childhood and in natural piety to one’s ancestors 
and kindred, were entirely unethical, and incapable of 
transmutation into an elevated and serviceable senti- 
ment, still it would be a prime duty of statesmanship 
to recognize it as the powerful factor that it is. There 
could be no more dangerous error than the idea that 
we can ignore a force solely because we think it ought 
not to exist. National feeling is to politics what gravi- 
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tation is to the physical world. Nothing could be more 
futile than the attitude of those who, because they 
believe it unethical, or a stumbling-block in the way of 
their fanciful schemes of world-organization, think it 
can be waved aside and left out of account in the plot- 
ting of their paper utopias. A man who is devoid of 
religious feeling, and looks down on the jealousies of 
contending creeds with intellectual disdain, might as 
well think he could interpret history and plan the 
future on the assumption that these feelings have 
actually meant no more in the past, and will mean no 
more in the future, than they mean to him. Such a 
man could neither understand the human past nor 
intelligently forecast its future. 

So is it with patriotism, and the jealousies and silly 
boastfulness to which it has given rise, the wars it has 
caused, and the obstacle it apparently offers to a 
rational re-organization of the world. It is a force, a 
huge psychological force, whether for good or for evil. 
In itself, like most of our springs of action, it is 
ethically neutral, and only becomes good or bad accord- 
ing to the motives that direct it, the means it employs, 
and the ends it is utilized to attain. In this respect it 
is very like another of the strongest impulses of our 
nature, sexual love, which is equally capable of creat- 
ing hell or heaven, or of turning the one into the other. 
Patriotism has been exemplified in the noblest and the 
basest of men. It has been the inspiration of acts of 
the loftiest heroism and of the blackest inhumanity 
and cruelty. It is at once the passionate ideal of the 
martyr and “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” It exists, 
and will exist; I go further, and hold that it ought 
always to exist; that the world could not abandon it 
(aif this were possible) without tremendous loss and 
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impoverishment. But my point at the moment is that 
even those who think it a bad thing will be very foolish 
if they do not recognize that it is a reality, which can 
by no means be exorcised from the human breast. 

Thus we have a practical difficulty to face. On the 
one hand, we have this potent and uncancelable fact 
of men’s deep, Jealous, primary attachment to the land 
of their birth or citizenship; on the other, we face the 
absolute necessity of changing the hitherto established 
relations between nations, modifying the conception of 
sovereignty, and organizing the world so as to allow of 
international control over common world interests. If 
we cannot end war, it will end us. But we cannot end 
it without some such organization as the League of 
Nations, in which each member nation agrees to sur- 
render the right to make war, even in disputes over 
matters involving what it considers its national honor 
and vital interest, save in cases when the common 
judgment of mankind sanctions the opening of 
hostilities. 

How is this change to be brought about, without 
infringing any of the just rights of nations, without 
curtailing their individuality and distinctness, and 
without the establishment of a super-sovereignty that 
would rob the forms of national sovereignty and 
autonomy of their substance and turn them into mere 
picturesque survivals? Is it possible thus to organize 
internationalism without sacrificing nationalism? 

I, for one, believe that it is. I believe there would 
have been little or no intellectual difficulty in the mat- 
ter but for the blundering theories and irrational activi- 
ties of some of our so-called internationalists, who are 
in fact not internationalists at all, but something very 
different; namely, anti-nationalists. Their usurpation 
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of a name to which they have no just right, a name 
expressive of the very opposite of what they really 
mean and are seeking, is, I believe, the root of the | 
whole trouble, and the cause of the groundless alarm 
of those to whom patriotism is, as it ought to be, a 
high and sacred ideal. 

For what does internationalism mean to the ordinary 
citizen? With what doctrines and parties does he asso- 
ciate the word? He thinks of the Marxian Socialists, 
the Bolshevists of Russia, or of impassioned volumes 
by Mr. Wells, like The Salvaging of Civilization. He 
may also have been misled by Mr. Wells’s diatribes 
against nationality and national feeling in that inter- 
esting piece of propagandist fiction entitled The Out- 
line of History. All these parties, calling themselves 
internationalists, advocate policies which propose to 
abolish nations and nationhood. Mr. Wells is par- 
ticularly frank on the subject. He demands one world- 
government, and one system of law throughout the 
world; and he explicitly demands that this shall be 
“not international law, but world law.” He cannot 
bring himself to speak of patriotism without a sneer; 
and so completely is he the slave of prejudice in this 
matter, that he cannot find, or pretends that he can- 
not find, the essential and specific fact which consti- 
tutes and defines nationality. Thus he writes: 


What is a nation? What is nationality? If our story 
of the world has demonstrated anything, it has demon- 
strated the mingling of races and peoples, the instability 
of human divisions, the swirling variety of human groups 
and human ideas of association. A nation, it has been said, 
is an accumulation of human beings who think they are 
one people; but we are told that Ireland is a nation, and 
Protestant Ulster certainly does not share that idea; and 
Italy did not think it was one people until long after its 
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unity was accomplished. When the writer was in Italy in 
1916, people were saying: “This war will make us one 
nation.” Again, are the English a nation or have they 
merged into a “British nationality’? Scotchmen do not 
seem to believe very much in this British nationality. It 
cannot be a community of race or language that constitutes 
a nation, because the Gaels and the Lowlanders make up 
the Scotch “nation”; it cannot be a common religion, for 
England has scores; nor a common literature, or why is 
Britain separated from the United States, and the Argen- 
tine Republic from Spain? We may suggest that a nation 
is in effect any assembly, mixture, or confusion of people 
which is either afflicted by or wishes to be afflicted by a 
foreign office of its own, in order that it should behave 
collectively as if it alone constituted humanity. . .. The 
“nationality” which dominated the political thought of the 
nineteenth century is really no more than the romantic and 
emotional exaggeration of the stresses produced by the dis- 
cord of the natural political map with unsuitable political 
arrangements. 


This passage is an interesting illustration of the 
proverb that there are none so blind as those who won’t 
see. Let us look into it a little. 

Observe that Mr. Wells goes out of his way to list 
all the things that do not constitute nationhood, but 
studiously ignores the one palpable and obtrusive fact 
that does. He tells how history—his history—has 
demonstrated the instability of human divisions, but 
omits to mention that there are such peoples as Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Jews, and Chinese, who insist very 
strongly on their national continuity through thousands 
of years, and by whom secular changes have been 
absorbed, whereas they themselves have not been 
washed away by all the floods of historical vicissitude. 


® Outline of History, thira ed., p. 959f. (New York: Macmillan, 
921.) 
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Again, he says that a nation has been defined as an 
accumulation of human beings who think they are one 
peopie. He takes the case of Protestant Ulster in 
relation to Ireland as a refutation of this idea, but 
omits to mention that the reason why the Ulster 
Protestants do not accept solidarity with the Irish 
nation is their steady insistence that they belong to 
another nation, the British. Mr. Wells also overlooks 
the fact that the Southern Irish do not claim that they 
and the Ulstermen are one nation, but argue that they 
ought to become one. Yet again, in referring to Italy, 
and to the remark he heard there in 1916, that the War 
would make Italy one nation, Mr. Wells ignores the 
fact we have dwelt on earlier in this discussion, namely, 
that the ideal reality of a nation as a spiritual being 
antedates its achievement of the territory, autonomy 
and law which constitute its body. He may be right 
that the War was needed to make Italy a nation. It 
may be true that the unification effected by the work 
of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour in the nineteenth 
century was the realization, not of the popular will, but 
of the will of what Senator Albertini called una 
minoranza elettissima. But if the popular will to 
unity was not conscious, it existed subconsciously. 
Italy was a nationality; only for that reason could it 
be made into a nation. Take, again, Mr. Wells’s ques- 
tion about his own country. He says that Scotsmen 
“do not seem to believe very much” in a unified British 
nationality wherein they share equal membership with 


* This phrase lingers in my memory from a most excellent article 
on this subject by Signor Albertini in the Corriere della Sera of 
Milan, which I had the good fortune to chance upon while traveling 
in Italy in 1922. I cannot refrain from expressing my sense of 
the loss to the intellectual life of Europe entailed by the suppression 
of that splendid newspaper—or rather the muzzling of it—by the 
swaggering tyranny of Fascism. 
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the English. The answer to this is simply that Mr. 
Wells misstates the fact. Scotsmen are, while rightly 
cherishing their distinctive Scottish heritage and his- 
torical memories, proud to belong, also, to the one uni- 
fied nation which is now co-extensive with the soil of 
Great Britain. If Mr. Wells does not believe this, let 
him ask the Earl of Balfour, or Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

In his other list of things that do not make nations, 
Mr. Wells deliberately ignores the historical fact, as 
plain as the trunk on an elephant, which does con- 
stitute nationhood. Like Nelson at Copenhagen, he 
turns his blind eye to it and declares it isn’t there. 
This fact is the common will that drives a people 
together in the desire to live under a government 
approved by themselves, and with laws and social 
institutions corresponding to their own preference; 
and desire this so strongly that they will rather suffer 
and die than forego it. When such a common will has 
not yet succeeded in fully effectuating itself; or when 
it is seeking to regain an autonomy of which it has 
been deprived, we call it a nationality. When it is 
functioning in full possession of the territory, govern- 
ment, and institutions which it needs for its complete 
fulfilment, we call it a nation. 

This is a criterion that can be applied the world over, 
and to any period of history, without the slightest diffi- 
culty. The only doubt that will ever arise is whether 
at any given moment to call a particular people, in the 
senses above defined, a nationality or a nation. for 
instance, there was once a Jewish nation, and there has 
been for the past eighteen centuries a Jewish nation- 
ality. Again, several former nations lost their auton- 
omy for centuries under the ferocious military 
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hegemony of the Turks. Only because throughout 
these centuries they remained nationalities could they 
and did they again become nations, when conditions 
favored their recovery of autonomy in the nineteenth 
century. The people of the United States were a 
nationality before the Revolution, and a nation after- 
wards. And so we might go over the whole earth and 
throughout the period historically recorded. 

In the far distant past, of course, in the ages of 
barbarism and tribalism, no common will of national 
scope had yet emerged. But when that more inclu- 
sive common will came, it came to stay, and has 
written itself into the annals of mankind with such 
plainness that nothing but a cast-iron prejudice, like 
that of Mr. Wells, can cause it to be overlooked. 


5. INTERNATIONALISM VERSUS ANTI-NATIONALISM 


I do not know whether Mr. Wells at the present 
moment calls himself an internationalist; but it is cer- 
tain that the Marxian Socialists and the Bolshevists 
whose ideal of a single world-government is in prin- 
ciple identical with his, do so call themselves. In the 
interests of common sense, however, we are surely 
entitled to demand that a party label shall express 
what the party really stands for, and not something 
so different as to be the precise opposite. The word 
internationalism means a system of organized, friendly, 
co-operative relations between nations. The gist of 
the Marxian and Wellsian ideal is the cancellation of 
nationhood and the absorption of all peoples into a 
world-organization, in which the term “nation” would 
cease to have any meaning. Could chalk and cheese, 
could light and darkness, be more different than these 
two things? Yet it is the labeling of these schemes 
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of anti-nationalism with the noble title of “inter- 
nationalism” which, as we have urged, accounts for 
the disrepute into which the latter has fallen, and for 
the alarm it provokes in many fair but misinformed 
minds. | 

My own conviction is that the nation is as permanent 
and enduring a mode of the organization of humanity 
as the family. I believe this is necessitated by a mul- 
titude of facts, historical and psychological, which it is 
neither possible nor desirable to change. The nation 
is the intermediate entity, the human demiourgos, so 
to speak, by which is mediated to each individual his 
own particular share of the heritage and achievements 
of humanity. The anti-national cosmopolitan talks 
grandiloquently about the world’s being his country; 
but this is mere rhetoric. The world is no man’s coun- 
try. It is not true, because it is not psychologically 
possible, that any Western European or American— 
even Thomas Paine himself—ever felt the same imme- 
diate, intimate spiritual consanguinity with Chinese or 
Australian aborigines, with Turks or Tartars, as with 
the peoples who drew their mental and psychic life 
from the same great, separately channeled stream 
whence his own life flowed. For that sense of close- 
ness and identity is possible only between beings 
anchored in the same continent of sub-consciousness, 
who are able to take for granted, as the result of this 
common underlying reality, the same general standards 
of truth, fairness, manners, rights, eesthetic valuations, 
and the like. These are the deep-seated conditions 
which bring about the fact that an educated American 
atheist, for example, has more in common with an 
American-born and American-educated cardinal than 
the latter has with a Chinese Catholic, and a German 
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or English working man has more in common with the 
“upper classes” of his own country than with his 
fellow-workers in Russia or Japan. This is the solid 
psychological rock on which Marxianism, with its 
dream of a world-wide proletarian solidarity, is shat- 
tered. If the behavior of Socialists in the last war did 
not prove this finally to the Bolshevists and to Mr. 
Wells, they must be hopeless. 

Nobody has ever seen a human being who was 
simply and unqualifiedly human. The men we do 
meet are Russians, Chinese, Germans, Englishmen, 
Italians, and so on. ‘The universal humanity is 
undoubtedly real; but it becomes actualized only in 
particular individuals and groups, each of which is 
differentiated, by its own long past and the conditions 
of its life, from all the others. We know little indeed, 
scientifically speaking, about race and the influence 
it exercises upon the minds and temperaments of men. 
We also know, even to-day, very little about physical 
heredity—except the palpable arithmetical certainty 
that, within the limits of his nation, or culture-group, 
every man partakes of every heredity. But we do 
know a great deal about social or cultural inheritance, 
and can safely say that it is a factor so powerful as in 
large measure to override, or at least greatly modify, 
the influences of physical heredity and of race. That 
is why a German Jew is a German, an English Jew an 
Englishman, and so on, despite the Jewish loyalty com- 
mon to them. 

Mr. Wells himself, a few years ago, offered an amus- 
ing illustration of this point. In the year 1921 he came 
to the United States to report the Washington Con- 
ference on Limitation of Naval Armaments. After 
his genial manner as our leading authority on the 
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future, Mr. Wells reported the Conference in a series of 
articles published a week or so before it assembled— 
articles to the same effect as the passage from his 
Outline of History which we have just examined. He 
breathed out placid sentiments of universal humanity 
and lofty contempt for all national pride and national 
limitations. Yet, when the Conference assembled, and 
M. Briand pleaded the cause of France in a speech 
that rather unfairly overlooked the contribution to 
victory in the last war made by the British Empire, 
Mr. Wells came out with an article denouncing 
M. Briand, in which he bellowed in the finest John 
Bull fashion. 

Thus will you always discover that when you scratch 
your cosmopolitan, you find a nationalist underneath 
the thinnest of anti-national skins. The same irony 
of contradiction has found illustration again and again 
in recent years. The watchword of the Bolshevist 
Revolution was anti-nationalism, and the world-wide 
solidarity of the proletariat that it called upon to rule 
the world. Yet when its régime was menaced from 
without, the line of defense to which it spontaneously 
resorted to rally its victims and deluded followers, was 
the cry of Russia for the Russians, and down with the 
alien invader. All the world knows, too, that these 
apostles of the World State, in their nefarious trouble- 
making propaganda throughout the earth, have 
sedulously played everywhere upon national and racial 
feelings, and that the tribal pride of other peoples has 
been the great motive to which they have appealed in 
their pleas for resistance to the horrible imperialistic 
tyranny of “capitalist” nations like the British Empire 
and the American Republic. The most recent enter- 
prise of these avowed anti-nationalists has been 
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the stimulation of Chinese nationalism and “anti- 
foreignism.” 

Thus nationalism remains an inexpugnable fact. It 
is so deep-rooted that even the conspirators against 
civilization, who want to destroy it, find in it the sole 
fulcrum for their lever that even promises to be effec- 
tive. And, since these conspirators presume to call 
themselves internationalists, there is little wonder that 
the unreflecting public, which has wisely decided that 
the ideal of these conspirators is as abominable as their 
methods, should have imbibed so deep an antipathy to 
what it has thus been taught to suppose that inter- 
nationalism means. ‘This is why it is so necessary to 
insist upon the opposition between internationalism 
and anti-nationalism, and upon the fact that anti- 
nationalism is what is often meant by those who, 
whether dishonestly or only confusedly, use the former 
name. For myself, I hope I deserve the name of 
patriot, yet I have often ventured to denounce those 
excesses of nationalism which are expressed in such 
ambiguous and jingoistic catchwords as “My country 
right or wrong.” ° My denunciation of these excesses, 
however, is always motivated by concern for the just 
and normal expression of national feeling. I detest 
anti-national cosmopolitanism as much as any apostle 
of Stephen Decatur can do. But, precisely because I 
love my own country and desire to see its distinctive 
individuality preserved and intensified, I also respect 
the individuality of every other nation, and wish to see 
them all maintained and enhanced. 

The true meaning, I believe, of internationalism, is 


°TI may perhaps be permitted to refer to a chapter under this 
heading in my volume On Becoming an American. (Boston, Mar- 
shall Jones, 1919.) 
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a certain ideal type of relations between nations, and 
therefore it cannot be believed in by anybody who 
wishes to destroy or absorb the nations between which 
the relations are to subsist. Only a convinced national- 
ist can be an internationalist—just as only one who 
believes in colleges can believe in inter-collegiate 
co-operation. We should think it a little queer if an 
engineer, who was asked to provide a scheme for join- 
ing the two banks of a river by means of a bridge, 
were to respond by producing an elaborate plan for 
destroying the banks or drying up the river, and call 
_ it the design for a bridge. Yet it is precisely this sort 
of absurdity with which we are confronted when 
Marxians, or disciples of Mr. Wells, give the name of 
internationalism to an utopia of which the very essence 
is the obliteration of all the physical and psychical 
frontiers that divide peoples, and the absorption of the 
whole world into a uniform political structure. — 

We would assure those who have been justly alarmed 
and repelled by this misbegotten offspring of class 
revenge and the pedantry of economic determinism, 
that one of the basic principles of true internationalism 
is the preservation and intensification of nationality. 
Its purpose is to conserve and enhance the differences 
between peoples, by mutual service and furtherance, 
by action and reaction designed to promote and inten- 
sify the collective personality of each. 

In our second chapter we noted that the evolution of 
morality on its inner side, so to speak, consists in an 
advance from non-violation of one’s neighbor to posi- 
tive service to him. Now what is the highest service 
that can be rendered to an individual? Surely it is 
the promotion of his distinctive life, of whatever there 
may be of unique excellence latent within him. For 
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uniqueness is the very definition and diagnostic of per- 
sonality. Personality is that self-creative reality which 
advances evolution and enriches the achievement of the 
world—and can do this only by not being a mere 
duplication of anything which has existed before. Thus 
true service to one’s neighbor consists in helping him 
to be himself, in aiding his efforts to achieve his best 
self—that self of which he may not even have sus- 
pected the existence. He is my best teacher, helper 
and friend who divines more in me than I find in 
myself, and acts upon me in such wise as to draw it 
forth. This is the secret acted upon by all good edu- 
cators, parents, lovers and friends. 

What is thus true of individuals applies equally to 
nations. I can scarcely exaggerate the horror that 
comes over me when I try realistically to imagine the 
sort of stereotyped, machine-made, Main-Street world 
that Mr. Wells and the idealistic mischief-makers of 
Russia would give us. Their ideas and plans proceed 
upon a complete ignoring of both history and psychol- 
ogy. It is nothing but the severance of peoples from 
their roots (so far as expatriation and migration make 
this possible) that has given us all that is repellent and 
Babbitt-like in those of our newer and rawer American 
communities, wherein flag-waving and _ braggadocio 
have to serve as substitutes in the absence of genuine 
and spontaneous enthusiasms. Try to imagine the 
psychological miracle that would be required to erect 
one flag, one government, one law, and one loyalty 
throughout the world in exchange for its present color- 
ful variety. Were such a psychological earthquake 
possible (which, thank Heaven, it is not), it would 
involve the loss of all that makes the Japanese Japa- 
nese, the Frenchman French, and the Englishman 
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English. It would mean the reduction of us all to the 
miserably rootless and backgroundless condition of 
those American immigrants who have been subjected 
to that chaotic negation of a policy which we call “the 
melting-pot.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Wells gives not the slightest 
hint as to how his planetary government is to be insti- 
tuted, or who is to draw up and-enforce the single code 
of “world law” that is to impose on the inhabitants of 
Vladivostok and Timbuktu the same regulations as on 
those of Buenos Aires and London. The moment we 
raise the question whether his world governors are to 
be democratically elected, and, if so, whether Mr. 
Wells himself would be pleased by the prospect of a 
majority of illiterate Chinese and Hindus overwhelm- 
ing the white race, it becomes plain that we are dealing 
with a mere dream. The whole conception of The 
Salvaging of Civilization is one that would do well 
enough in those fairy realms of the moon, or the remote 
future, about which Mr. Wells babbles so entertain- 
ingly; but as applied to the real world of living minds 
and conflicting wills it is the merest moonshine. What 
Mr. Wells judiciously refrains from hinting, however, 
we can well enough anticipate from the performances 
of the coterie who exterminated the brains of Russia, 
and then plunged that pitiable nation into a ruin so 
complete that the reconstructive effort of a century will 
scarcely avail to redeem it. For it stands to reason 
that the one world-government would have a monop- 
oly of all the military, naval, and economic power 
of the earth. Any community, therefore, which grew 
tired of its benevolence, and wished to try the experi- 
ment of a little independence and self-government, 
would have about as good a chance of success as the 
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opponents of Mussolini at the present moment have in 
Italy, or those of the Communist dictators in Moscow. 

But apart from these glaring drawbacks, which leap 
to the eye of anybody who is not lost in day dreams, 
the great and overmastering reason against the oblit- 
eration of nationalities is the fact that it is precisely 
their differences and unlikenesses which make them 
interesting and valuable to the world. Heaven forbid 
that all men should become imitation Chinese, or Rus- 
sians, or Englishmen, or Americans. Even the good 
qualities of any of these diversely gifted peoples would 
become bad if they were universalized and substituted 
for all the others. “One good custom” can, and would, 
if it reigned alone, “corrupt the world.” The ideal for 
nations, as for families or churches, is the Pauline one: 
“diversity of gifts, but the same spirit.” The world 
needs the differentiated esthetic genius of the Japa- 
nese and Chinese, simply because they alone can give 
it. Therefore it must perforce respect and preserve the 
integrity and autonomy of the Japanese and Chinese, 
as free and sovereign peoples. Far from desiring that 
the French, Germans and English should be melted 
down into homogeneity, we should want France to 
become more French, Germany more German, and 
England more English. Is it possible that we could 
have too many Montaignes, Pascals, Moliéres and Vol- 
taires, too many Kants, Goethes and Beethovens, too 
many Shakespeares, Miltons and Dickenses? 

The unique element in personality, which is its 
essence, 1s rendered possible only by that which is 
unique in nationality. The whole interest of evolution 
les in the emergence, within the large circle of a com- 
mon type, of differences which supplement and fer- 
tilize each other. What a wise man wishes for his own 
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family—that it shall display the richest possible variety 
of differentiated talents and mutually complementing 
unlikenesses—he wishes also for mankind. Humanity, 
as has been said of God, fulfills itself in many ways; 
and we can only hope to gather the full harvest of its 
variegated fruits by providing the largest possible 
variety of cultural soils and psychological climates 
wherein they may grow. 

This plea for nationalism, however, is no plea for 
national isolation or aloofness, which, in truth, is just 
as impossible as the Wellsian idea of universal com- 
mingling. No more than the individual can the nation 
be a complete and self-sufficient entity. As the 
individual finds his meaning and his possibilities of 
self-fulfilment only in and through his relations to 
society, so does the city find its meaning and its life 
to depend upon its relations to the nation, and each 
separate nation only in relation to the society of 
nations. To adapt the well-known line of Voltaire, if 
our sister peoples did not exist, we should need to 
invent them—or create them by colonization. For it is 
literally true, as Mazzini said, that “nations are the 
citizens of humanity, even as individuals are the citi- 
zens of the nation.” It is in the action of each nation 
upon all, and of all upon each, and in this only, that 
the latent unique potentialities of each are progres- 
sively actualized. ‘Cultural cross-fertilization” is the 
only antidote to the mental sterility and decline which 
history shows to be, for peoples as for individuals, the 
Nemesis of isolation. 

It is for us, then, in bringing to the world our own 
best gifts—such as the genius of Lincoln and Emerson, 
of Whitman and Edison—to act upon other nations in 
such wise as to stimulate the unique spiritual fruit- 
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age prefigured in their best geniuses. And such inter- 
changes require the effective suppression of war (since, 
as Dante saw, universal and perpetual peace is the first 
condition necessary for the attainment of human per- 
fection), and the organization of thoroughgoing and 
world-wide intellectual and economic co-operation. 
Even in philosophy and religion we all need to learn 
from each other; which means that we must all regard 
our own achievements in these fields not as finalities, 
to be integrally accepted by all others, but as contri- 
butions, destined to modify and be modified by the 
diverse and supplementing achievements of those 
others. Our Christianity and our scientific agnosticism 
both alike supply elements which are to enter, more or 
less of them, into a growing synthesis of progressive 
ethical religion and philosophy, which will be always in 
the making, and never finally made. The West has 
great gifts to confer upon the East; but it also has 
much to learn from the East; in particular, its capacity 
for serene repose, and its profound idealism and 
mysticism. We certainly need these as much as India 
and China need our energy, practicality, science and 
political freedom. 


6. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

It remains only to draw together the threads of 
what I fear may have seemed a somewhat discursive 
argument. 

Throughout these pages we have limited our atten- 
tion to fundamental principles of life and conduct; not 
pretending to cover the whole field, and not touching 
details save for the purpose of illustration. Our quest 
was for certain elementary facts and postulates that 
should give meaning, worth and dignity to human life 
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and conduct. For our fathers, this rootage was pro- 
vided by the doctrines of special creation, divine 
revelation, and personal immortality, which to them 
seemed well attested. As long as they could be freely 
and firmly accepted, these undoubtedly did supply 
most efficient motives for man to seek his own perfec- 
tion and the moral regeneration and advancement of 
the world. For, according to these views, every 
thought, word and deed of man had infinite conse- 
quences and eternal significance. On the lowest plane, 
these doctrines drove home with overwhelming force 
their appeals to the hope of happiness and the fear of 
punishment. The heaven-or-hell idea, although ethi- 
cally crude and in many ways demoralizing, yet con- 
stituted to unspiritual minds a mighty incentive to the 
sort of conduct that would enable them, as they 
believed, to escape hell and secure admission to heaven. 
For finer souls, the idea of co-operation with God, 
free conformity to an infinite and perfect Will, was 
an equally potent inducement to a vastly finer sort of 
righteousness. “Jn la Sua volontade e nostra pace.” 
But a revolution has occurred in the last three cen- 
turies in our knowledge of the earth, of the universe at 
large, of the history of religions and Bibles, of literary 
and psychological criticism, and, above all, of our own 
animal nature and origin. For great and ever-increas- 
ing numbers of people, this has made the traditional 
Western theological scheme incredible. Whether the 
reasons for the rejection of that theology are sound or 
unsound, we have abstained, and shall abstain, from 
debating. Our only concern is with the fact that, 
whether good or bad in their logic, these reasons have 
been and are effectual. Many of the changes entailed 
by this revolution are unmistakable improvements. It 
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has brought about mental and moral gains that must 
on no account be forfeited or imperiled. Chief among 
them I would list that whole-hearted, disinterested, 
unself-seeking love of truth and loyalty to truth which 
is the grand result of science—its very life; at once its 
root and crown, its inspiration and its glorious achieve- 
ment. This is something far more important and 
precious than all that science has contributed to our 
mere knowledge of natural facts and laws, or to the 
comfort and convenience of our lives. “The scientific 
spirit,” said Huxley with deep truth, “is of more value 
than its products.” 

But science, like all things human, has its limits, its 
vagaries and its extravagances. It does not employ all 
man’s powers, nor does it bring him into touch with 
reality on all its sides and planes. And when it ignores 
metaphysics and the poetic pathway to reality, scorns 
or denies their legitimacy and the validity of their 
findings, and limits reality to the mere sum-total of 
facts accessible to the senses, together with the physi- 
cal laws and forces they imply, it mistakes the part 
for the whole, and substitutes a caricature for a true 
picture. 

Such a perversion, at the present day, is clearly seen 
in the prevalence of the twofold creed (or rather 
heresy) that we have throughout these pages been 
engaged in controverting: I mean the theory of 
mechanism as an explanation of the whole of the world 
and its contents, and the derivative theory of behavior- 
ism and automatism as a complete account of man. 
Mechanism accounts for only parts of the world and 
its contents, and behaviorism is true only of those 
subordinate facts and doings of man which are really 
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sub-human, although inextricably bound up with the 
true and distinctively human part of him. 

Our effort has been to show that this twofold creed, 
especially as applied to man, is false in fact and ruin- 
ous in its consequences. I trust I have not fairly 
incurred the criticism of being a mere pragmatist; not, 
I hasten to add, that I have any scorn for pragmatists, 
but simply because I am not one of them. All truth 
and all falsehood, however, run out into practical 
applications and consequences; and I freely confess 
that in this book I have been as much concerned with 
the results of behaviorism as with its theoretical 
soundness. If it can be shown that an alleged scien- 
tific truth leads necessarily and directly to the destruc- 
tion of freedom, the evisceration of morality, the death 
of creative art, and the abolition of the political rights 
of man, surely this is a sufficient reason for cross- 
examining, with the keenest possible scrutiny, the cre- 
dentials and evidences on which we are asked to accept 
it. It is speculatively possible to suppose that the 
universe is irrational and blindly anti-human, and 
therefore that collective suicide is the only policy for 
a kind-hearted and clear-headed man to recommend 
to his fellows. This, I say, is speculatively possible. 
The words expressing it are intelligible, and not obvi- 
ously self-contradictory. And if behaviorism were 
true, this description would be the truth about the uni- 
verse, and that policy would be the one that men 
should aim at putting into effect. 

But we have shown that, far from being well estab- 
lished, this theory consists of mere dogmatic assertions 
and unexamined assumptions, and is in the absurdly 
illogical position of invalidating and discrediting the 
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very reason and knowledge required for its construc- 
tion. On this strictly rational ground, therefore, as 
well as on account of its ruinous consequences, we 
have rejected it. 

In its place, we have outlined a theory equally (but, 
as we hope, more consistently, because more com- 
pletely) based upon the facts of evolution; equally 
prompted by devotion to truth, and ready to receive 
and welcome any further fact that advancing science 
may unearth. For instance, if the descent of:man from 
the ape, which is already an overwhelmingly probable 
hypothesis, should come to be demonstrated as a cer- 
tain fact, it could be assimilated into our theory with- 
out difficulty. For ours is the doctrine, variously 
named by the many distinguished thinkers who on 
different lines have maintained it in recent years, 
which we have denominated Creative Evolution and 
Emergent Personality. It finds the law of the world- 
process in the successive disclosure, as “matter” 
becomes more and more highly integrated and hetero- 
geneous, of new planes or stages of reality. Each of 
these, when attained, can be perceived to have arisen 
out of its predecessor, notwithstanding that prior to 
its appearance its advent could never have been pre- 
dicted. ‘This is precisely because the new phases are 
new, and not mere logical or physical products of the 
pre-existing factors. They, therefore, could no more 
have been foreseen than the discoveries of Copernicus 
or Darwin, or the plays of Shakespeare or the novels of 
Dickens. Even a mind that knew the entire truth 
about the heredity of all these men, and had followed 
them through every step of their careers, could not 
have predicted their unique mental creations. 

Of these new departures in evolution, the one near- 
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est in time, and most nearly concerning us, is that 
which has differentiated our race from its sub-human 
kindred. We maintain that man can only be under- 
stood when it is realized that between him and his 
simian ancestors there is as sharp a break as that which 
brought about the original difference between the 
earliest forms of life and the non-living environment 
from which (as, in default of other knowledge, we 
must assume) they emerged. The consciousness of a 
self-distinguishing subject, and the power of: rational 
thought and mental construction, differ as much from 
the consciousness of the animal as life itself does from 
the chemical elements, the combination of which per- 
mits its manifestation. 

This being so, we hold that the deepest voice of the 
world is that which, uttering itself with all the author- 
ity of each man’s real selfhood, commands us to follow 
the line marked out for us by our own high nature 
and our dramatic cosmic history. We are to fulfill 
our own promise and potency by perfecting the reason 
and effectuating the conscience which is our Self of 
selves——at once unique and individual to each and 
objectively universal for all. And to this task, as we 
have shown, we are to apply not only our individual 
powers, but the organized and co-operative energies of 
an entire humanity, conscious at last of its unity in 
manifoldness, aware that its nature is social, and that 
the perfection of each must wait upon that of all, 
while to the perfection of all that of each is indis- 
pensable. This is a conception that confers a just 
dignity and self-respect upon the poorest and least 
gifted of our race; for it means that even he can in 
no wise be spared, since he too bears within him 
some gift without which the “general deed of man,” 
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the achievement of the universe, would be forever 
incomplete. 

On our view of evolution, all the world is an open 
road; and what may yet be, grander than all that ever 
has been. Although necessarily hidden from our eyes 
and even from our imagination, yet it waits latent 
within us, as we were latent in the apes that could 
not dream what we should be. To be thus members 
of the Real Universe—the Spiritual Universe; to know 
ourselves indispensable to the perfection of its flawless 
unity subsisting in invincible manifoldness; what 
understanding of ourselves could give greater zest and 


dignity to the life of man, or inspire him to effort more 


eager and whole-souled? 
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“Virtue will never cease to be admirable so long as 
man is man,’ a Teutonic Materialist urges. I entirely agree. 
But the human mammal emptied of Personality, Freewill, 
Moral Responsibility, is no longer man. ‘He had him from 
me Christian, and look, if the fat villain have not trans- 
formed him ape.’ And then, assuredly, virtue ceases to be 
admirable to him. ‘Independent morality. Yes. I quite 
allow that, in a sense, morality is independent. It is inde- 
pendent of all systems, religious and metaphysical; of all 
facts, physiological or historical. In this sense it is inde- 
pendent. But it is not independent of personality. How 
can we attribute ethical qualities to a thing? I maintain 
that whether morality be regarded subjectively or objec- 
tively, Materialism is fatal to it. Only a person is capable 
of a moral act. And Materialism effaces personality. . 

It may be said that consequences are the scarecrows of 
fools; that things are what they are, and that it is our 
wisdom to see them as they are; that their consequences 
will be what they will be, and can in no way alter the facts 
of which they are the outcome. This is true enough, but 
it is not the whole truth. Consequences assuredly do 
deserve our attention. We must reject them, decisively, as 
a criterion of morality. We are bound to admit them as 
an element in ratiocination. A reductio ad absurdum is a 
good logical process. Why? Because man consists in 
reason. And so the fact, that the doctrines of Materialism 
issue In unreason, in that ‘universal darkness’ of which Pope 
prophesied, is enough to discredit them. If they are true, 
the last word of philosophy is spoken in the verse of 
Baudelaire, ‘Resigne-toi, mon dame, dors ton sommeil de 
brite’ But to tell me that this is the conclusion of the 
whole matter, is in flat contradiction to my deepest and 
2D4 
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most assured certitudes. Certain to me is the reasonable- 
ness of the universe. It is cosmos, not chaos. Be its final 
cause immeasurably distant from our knowledge, yet every 
part of the process through which it moves is found, when 
examined, to be intelligible. ‘Nothing is that errs from law.’ 
There are mysteries, indeed, and locked doors, everywhere. 
As Hegel saw, every convex is concave, and every concave 
convex. But this is not contradiction or unreason. Certain 
also to me is the supremacy of duty. Whatever is doubt- 
ful, of this I am ineffably sure, that right I must do, what- 
ever the result; that on the side of right I must be, whether 
it triumph or not. And as certain to me is the sacredness 
of love . . . that passion for the ideal which is the light 
of life: 

‘Luce intellettual, piena d’amore, 

Amor di vero ben pien di letizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolore.’ 


But that which in my heart is love, in my conscience justice, 
in my intellect reason, is one and the same thing; it is the 
primary truth of which my whole moral being is full; and 
any doctrine which contradicts it is condemned already, 
even if it were, apparently, as well established, as Mate- 
rialism is, manifestly, ill established. For, in truth, all 
schools of Materialists are confronted with the initial diffi- 
culties of the unity of consciousness, of the individuality 
and permanency of the Ego. These facts, however complex 


and obscure—and I fully recognize their complexity and_ 


obscurity—are the stumbling-stone of every school of 
Materialists, Just as they are the adamantine foundation 
of all spiritual philosophy. And the writer who seeks to 
explain them away, who asks me to believe, upon his ipse 
dizit, that consciousness is a mere fortuitous result of 
mechanism, that thought is a mere cerebral secretion, that 
the Ego is a mere sensation, is a dogmatist who makes 
far greater demands upon my faith than any medieval 
hagiologist or Talmudic commentator. I know not any 
article of any creed which so largely taxes my credulity 
as does the proposition that there can be consciousness 
without personality, memory without identity, duty without 
liberty.”—W.S. Lilly, On Right and Wrong (1890). 
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Deen t PIN DIX TO CHAPTER II 


“The faith born of ethics is that man can do the right. 
The imperative itself brings the power to meet it. There 
is no duty if I cannot perform it. And as duty exists and 
charms and binds me, I know I can do it. Men say we 
are born selfish, avaricious, lustful, and cannot be other- 
wise. We can be! And the first thing is to feel in our 
heart of hearts that we ought to be,—and the iron weight 
of that obligation will transform us and give us its iron 
strength.”’—W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion. 


“Thou sayest: ‘But I feel that this appetite is natural 
to me, and therefore the gratification of it can be no sin.’ 
The inordinate, violent, unruly appetite is no otherwise 
natural to thee than as a leprosy is to a leprous generation. 
And wilt thou love thy disease because it is natural? 
It is no otherwise natural than it is to be malicious or 
revengeful, and to disobey thy governors, and abuse thy 
neighbours: and yet I think they will not judge thee 
innocent for rebellion or abuse, because it is natural to thee. 
Though the appetite be natural, is not reason to rule thee 
as natural to thee? And is not the subjection of the 
appetite to reason natural? If it be not, thou hast lost 
the nature of man, and art metamorphosed into the nature 
of a beast.”—Richard Baxter, Christian Ethics. 


“Bid early defiance unto those vices which are of thine 
inward family, and having a root in thy temper plead a 
right and propriety in thee. Raise timely batteries against 
those strongholds built upon the rock of nature, and make 
this a great part of the militia of thy life. Delude not thy- 
self into iniquities from participation or community, which 
abate the sense but not the obliquity of them. To conceive 
sins less or less of sins, because others also transgress, were 
morally to commit that natural fallacy of man, to take 
comfort from society, and think adversities less because 
others also suffer them. The politic nature of vice must 
be opposed by policy; and, therefore, wiser honesties pro- 
ject and plot against it: wherein, notwithstanding, we are 


> 
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not to rest in generals, or the trite stratagems of art. That 
may succeed with one, which may prove successless with 
another: there is no community or commonweal of virtue: 
every man must study his own economy, and adapt such 
rules unto the figure of himself. 

“Be substantially great in thyself, and more than thou 
appearest unto others; and let the world be deceived in 
thee, as they are in the lights of heaven. Hang early 
plummets upon the heels of pride, and let ambition have 
but an epicycle and narrow circuit in thee. 

“Notable virtues are sometimes dashed with notorious 
vices, and in some vicious tempers have been found illus- 
trious acts of virtue. . . . Constancy, generosity, clemency, 
and liberality have been highly conspicuous in some persons 
not marked out in other concerns for example or imitation. 
But since goodness is exemplary in all, if others have not 
our virtues, let us not be wanting in theirs; nor scorning 
them for their vices whereof we are free, be condemned by 
their virtues wherein we are deficient. There is dross, alloy, 
and embasement in all human tempers; and he flieth with- 
out wings, who thinks to find ophir or pure metal in any. 
For perfection is not, like light, centred in any one body; 
but ... scattered through the whole mass of the earth, no 
place producing all and almost all some. 

“Rest not in an ovation but a triumph over thy passions. 
Let anger walk hanging down the head; let malice go 
manacled, and envy fettered after thee. Behold within thee 
the long train of thy trophies, not without thee. . . . Chain 
up the unruly legion of thy breast. Lead thine own cap- 
tivity captive, and be Cesar within thyself.”—Sir Thomas 
Browne, Christian Morals. 


C. APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 


A twofold world 
Must go to a perfect cosmos. Natural things 
And spiritual,—who separates those two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death, 
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Paints futile pictures, writes unreal verse, 
Leads vulgar days, deals ignorantly with men, 
Is wrong, in short, at all points. We divide 
This apple of life, and cut it through the pips,— 
The perfect round which fitted Venus’ hand 
Has perished utterly as if we ate 

Both halves. Without the spiritual, observe, 
The natural’s impossible;—no form, 

No motion! Without sensuous, spiritual 

Is inappreciable;—no beauty or power! 

And in this.twofold sphere the twofold man 
(And still the artist is intensely a man) 
Holds firmly by the natural, to reach 

The spiritual beyond it,—fixes still 

The type with mortal vision, to pierce through, 
With eyes immortal, to the antitype 

Some call the Ideal,—better called the Real, 
And certain to be called so presently, 

When things shall have their names. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Aurora Leigh, Bk. vii. 


THE BRUTE* 


Through his might men work their wills. 
They have boweled out the hills 
For food to keep him toiling in the cages they have 

| wrought; 

And they fling him, hour by hour, 

Limbs of men to give him power; 

Brains of men to give him cunning; and, for dainties to 
devour, 

Children’s souls, the little worth; hearts of women, cheaply 
bought: 

He takes them and he breaks them, but he gives them 
scanty thought. 


*T am indebted to the Houghton Mifflin Company, and to my 
friend Mrs. William Vaughn Moody, for permission to reprint this 
poem by the late Mr. Moody, which embodies the insight of his 
inspired genius into the meaning and outcome of our American 
industrialism and mechanical inventiveness. 
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For about the noisy land, 

Roaring, quivering “neath his hand, 

His thoughts brood fierce and sullen or laugh in lust of 
pride 

O’er the stubborn things that he 

Breaks to dust and brings to be. 

Some he mightily establishes, some flings down utterly. 

There is thunder in his stride, nothing ancient can abide, 

When he hales the hills together and bridles up the tide. 


Quietude and loveliness, 
Holy sights that heal and bless, 
oe ie scattered and abolished where his iron hoof is 


ihe ty splashes through the brae 

Silver streams are choked with clay, 

When he snorts the bright cliffs crumble and the woods 
go down like hay; 

He lairs in pleasant cities, and the haggard people 
fret 

Squalid ’mid their new-got riches, soot-begrimed and 
desolate. 


They who caught and bound him tight 

Laughed exultant at his might, 

Saying, “Now behold, the good time comes for the weariest 
and the least! 

We will use this lusty knave: 

No more need for men to slave; 

We may rise and look about us and have knowledge ere 
the grave.” 

But the Brute said in his breast, “Till the mills I grind 
have ceased, 

The riches shall be dust of dust, dry ashes be the feast! 


“On the strong and cunning few 

Cynic favors I will strew; 

I aN stuff their maw with overplus until their spirit 
ies; 

From the patient and the low 

I will take the joys they know; 

They shall hunger after vanities and still an-hungered go. 
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Madness shall be on the people, ghastly jealousies arise; 
Brother’s blood shall cry on brother up the dead and empty 
skies. 


“T will burn and dig and hack 

Till the heavens suffer lack; 

God se feel a pleasure fail Him, crying to His cheru- 

im, 

‘Who hath flung yon mud-ball there 

Where My world went green and fair?’ 

I ey laugh and hug me, hearing how His sentinels de- 
clare, 

‘’Tis the Brute they chained to labor! He has made the 
bright earth dim. 

Store of wares and pelf a plenty, but they got no good 
of him.’ ” 


So he plotted in his rage: 

So he deals it, age by age. 

But even as he roared his curse a still small Voice befel; 

Lo, a still and pleasant voice bade them none the less 
rejoice, 

For the Brute must bring the good time on; he has no 
other choice. 

He may struggle, sweat, and yell, but he knows exceed- 
ing well 

He must work them out salvation ere they send him back 
to hell. 


All the desert that he made 
He must treble bless with shade, 
In primal wastes set precious seed of rapture and of 


pain; 

All the strongholds that he built 

For the powers of greed and guilt— ) 

He must strew their bastions down the sea and choke their 
towers with silt; 

He must make the temples clean for the gods to come 
again, 

And lift the lordly cities under skies without a stain. 
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In a very cunning tether 

He must lead the tyrant weather; 

He must loose the curse of Adam from the worn neck of 
the race; 

He must cast out hate and fear, 

Dry away each fruitless tear, 

And make the fruitful tears to gush from the deep heart 
and clear. 

He must give each man his portion, each his pride and 
worthy place; 

He must batter down the arrogant and lift the weary face, 

On each vile mouth set purity, on each low forehead grace. 


Then, perhaps, at the last day, 

They will whistle him away, 

Lay a hand upon his muzzle in aie face of God, and say, 

“Honor, Lord, the Thing we tamed! 

Let him not be scourged or blamed, 

Even through his wrath and fierceness was Thy fierce wroth 
world reclaimed! 

Honor Thou Thy servants’ servant; let Thy justice now be 
shown.” 

Then the Lord will heed their saying, and the Brute come 
to his own, 

'Twixt the Lion and the Hagle, by the armpost of the 
Throne. 


D. APPENDIX, TO CHAPTEREIY 


Country is not a mere zone of territory. The true Coun- 
try is the Idea to which it gives birth; it is the thought of 
love, the sense of communion, which unites in one all the 
sons of that territory. 

Never deny your sister nations. Be it yours to evolve the 
life of your country in loveliness and strength; free from 
all servile fears or sceptical doubts; maintaining as its 
basis the people; as its guide the consequences of the prin- 
ciples of its religious faith, logically and energetically 
applied; its strength, the united strength of all; its aim, 
the fulfilment of the mission given to it by God. 
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And so long as you are ready to die for Humanity, the 
life of your country will be immortal.—Mazzini, The 
Duties of Man. 


From the time when the idea—affirmed in twenty 
passages of the great poem and minor works of Dante— 
of the progressive collective life of the human race, became, 
through long historical and philosophical study, the accepted 
belief of the greatest intellects of our century, hwmanity 
was recognized as the supreme aim of every effort, of every 
advance. And from that recognition followed the percep- 
tion of the importance of the nation, as the intermediate 
term between humanity and the individual, who, if left 
to his solitary effort, unsustained by the collective force of 
the millions sharing the same language, customs, tendencies, 
and traditions, sinks from inability to do better, into ego- 
tism. And egotism is in fact the ultimate and disastrous 
result of the theories of the cosmopolists. The absurd and 
immoral ubi bene rbi patria, is the primary axiom of its 
founders. The idea of nationality arose at the opportune 
moment, to multiply the forces of the individual, and 
make known the means by which the labour and sacrifice 
of each man may be rendered efficacious and beneficial to 
humanity. 

Without the nation there can be no humanity, even as 
without organization and division there can be no expedi- 
tious and fruitful labour. Nations are the citizens of 
humanity, as individuals are the citizens of the nation. And 
as every individual lives a twofold life, inward and of rela- 
tion, so do the nations. As every individual should strive 
to promote the power and prosperity of his nation through 
the exercise of his special function, so should every 
nation in performing its special mission, according to 
its special capacity, perform its part in the general work, 
and promote the progressive advance and prosperity of 
humanity. 

Nationality and humanity are therefore equally sacred. 
To forget humanity is to suppress the aim of our labours; to 
cancel the nation is to suppress the instrument by which to 
achieve the aim—Mazzini, The Holy Alliance of the 
Peoples. 
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A ppendices 


With oceans heedless round her feet, 
And the indifferent heavens above, 
Earth doth the ancient tale repeat 
Of war and peace, of death and love; 
But, wise from all the foolish past, 
Shall peradventure hail at last 


The advent of that morn divine 
When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all in their unlikeness blend, 
Confederate to one golden end. 


—Sir Wm. Watson, “The Father of the Forest.” 
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